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ABSTRACT 

The report reviews three years of progress toward 
implementing the Career Information System (CIS), a statewide 
interagency consortium that provides current labor market and 
educational information in usable forms to students and clients and 
assists in the integration of such information into schools and 
social agencies in Oregon, The system^s purpose is to improve career 
choices and training opportunities. CIS enhances the efforts of 
agencies and schools by synthesizing labor market and educational 
information; developing and managing delivery systems; and consulting 
on the use of career information "in counseling and instructional 
programs, CIS operates as a cooperative, controlled and supported by 
the agencies it serves. Essentially, the report is an effort to aid 
others who may attempt such statewide efforts. The response of 
students and clients and the results of pilot tests indicate the 
system*s effectiveness with diverse populations. The seven chapters 
discuss the research, the CIS system, information development in 
detail, the necessary features of a career information delivery 
system, analyzed through a review of the literature, several types of 
services, the impact on users, and financial considerations. Appended 
materials include: the constitution, user service agreement, 
standards, organizational sources, a library classification system, 
forms, and a glossary, (JB) 
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occupational counseling and edi*cation by: 
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tion and developing it into usable forms 

■ Developing and managing delivery systems 

■ Consulting with user egencics on use of career information 
in counseling and instructional programs 
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Abstracts (j^reer Information System (CIS), a statewide interagency consortium provides* 
currant labor market and educational information in usable forms to students and cliants, 
and assists in the integration of such information into schools and social agencies in 
Oregon; Jhe purpose is to ttnprove career choices and training opportunities. CIS en- 
hances the efforts of agencies and schools by synthasizing labor market and educational 
information; developing and managing delivery systems; and consulting ^on tise of career 
Information in counseling and instructional programs. CIS operate<i as a cooperafive, cc'a- 
trolVed and supported by the agencies it servers, Esser^tially, the report is an effort to 
aid others*who may attempt «?uch statewide efforts. The resp^mse of students and clients 
has been impressive, and pilot tests confirm the System*s effectiveness with diverse pop- j 
ulations. This require^s a staff of information development, user services, . and manage- 
ment soecialists. In its first four years, use has doubled annually from 15.000 in ^ ^ 
1971-72 to 140,000 in 1974-75, and users new support virtually ail of the operating costs. 
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CHAPTER I 

SUMMARY AND COMMENTS ON FURTHER RESEARCH 



The Career Information System is not a conventional research project in 
which a research report is the principal product. Instead, it is an attempt to 
institute a systematic information development program a^d to implement and 
manage an effective system for delivering information to program planners and 
clients, aU through the cooperative efforts of established institutions. 

Asa concept a^l as a functioning organization, .the Career Information System 
(CIS) can be viewed both as a system itself and as a component designed to complete 
a larger system* As a component, the principal CIS goal is to bridge the gap 
between the producers and the consumers of occupational labor market information. 
The resulting CIS functions are both catalytic and boirtributory. Facilitating inter- 
agency cooperation and communication is an important part of systematic informa- 
tion development and use. Likewise, CIS must contribute efficient research, 
management, and service activities through its own staff. Both system functions 
are essential to evaluation of CIS activity and impact. 

This review comes as CIS is completing its third year of implementation of 
tK^ .system. It cannot attempt to reach fina| conclusions on all matters, btit it c4n 
describe and assess progress to date on the many aspects of program impl^enta- 
tion. Obviously some matters, such as information development methodology;. are 
dealt with early in such a project, while others, such as implementation in agen^es 
occur later. This report documents work completed and critiques both the methods 
and the progress to date, so much of the subject matter is not amenable to experi- 
mental design, Essenfially, the report is a% effort of the Oregon CIS staff designed 
to aid others who may attempt such statewide efforts. Numerous examples are 
drawn from the Oregon experience, but the intent is to summarize the ex^rience 
and to provide some guideposts rather than simply to document the Oregon project. 

Background and Organization 

Realization of the needlfor coordinated management of occupational infor- 
mation antedated the formation of the Career Information System, When repre- 
sentatives from data-^producing and occupational information-using agencies began 
to assess the need and possibilities of responding to it, several factors converged 
10 make CIS a reality* The Oregon Employment Division was*ivolved in substantial * 



occupational labor market research; the Oregon Board of Education was developing 
a major career education thrust, and the Occupational Information Access System 
was proving an effective means of delivering occupational information to indivi- 
duals inv^olved in occupational exploration and career decision-making. These 
factors and the unified commitment of the group of agency representatives even- 
tually resulted in a proposal for establishment of the Career Information System as 
a niodel interagency consortium with the purpose of providing direct access to current 
career and labor market information in forms meaningful to students and clients and 
integrated into schoojs and s<K:ial agencies in the stale. With essential endorse- 
ments and pletlge.^ of cooperation from the heads of pertinent state agencies and 
local niHtiiiii ions, the Career Information System was establishcxl undor ihe 
authority of a Board and a staff was organizcnl to compile labor market data ami 
facilitate the integration of career information into agency and school counseling and 
instructional programs. CIS has developed strong working relationships with its 
user agencies, entering with them into formal agreements which clearly communi- 
cate the specific responsibilities of each; it has involved these user agencies in 
continued development of the CIS function and has specified and obtained agreement 
on "Standards for Use*' of the System, 

A CIS must be committed to the development of a systematic information 
updating design. Locating sources and obtaining data are key elements,^ The strategy 
of relying on existing data resources seems to be supported by several advantages, 
although the costs and lime required to negotiate and implement such agreements 
arc easy to undor-estimate. Majox efforts have been put forth to establish' working 
relationships with numerous orgaiUzations. 

Relatively unprfKzessed data sources can also be used by CIS* Telephone 
contacts' with persons knowledgeable about the occupation, newspaper "Help 
Wanted" sections and the '*Job Bank Oj")enings Summary" are principal sources. 
Generally these sources prove to be inexpensive and helpful. 

The occupational descriptions are the heart of the career information 
delivery system and pose the greatest demands for information. Greatest 
needs are for up-to-date information on current employment, wages^ occu- 
pational supply, hiring requirements, and training sources to be used in 
several System components such as the descriptions, Education File, Attri- 
bute File, and cassette interviews. 

The CIS carries on continuous updating of information as new data 
become available as well as conducting .periodic reviews of all System ""com- 
ponents and informaUon content. Several research instruments have been 
developed to assist tnese' processes. The periodic review is not an attempt 
to examine all System aspects but to accomplish predetermined objectives. 
Materials are submitted to review panels for validation* While there is 
generar satisfaction with this design for information maintenance, experimen- 
tation IS always useful. The periodic review process is also utilized to increase 

-2- 
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integration and consistency between System components. 

Two principal methods of evaluating the content of CIS information are 
utilized: (I) analysis of user comments; (2) comparison with model infof- 
mation systems or statements of need. Comments of users became avail- 
able when coordinators in the schools were asked to respond to questions^ 
al'>out the System, Comments indicated that users wete confident about the 
accuracy of the information and suggestions for improvement genefeUy 
called for more audio-visual material. 

Extensive field testing of the occupational information system has 
established the overall attractiveness and effectiveness of the System for a 
wide range of different kinds.of clients in different school and agency settings* 
Evaluation of individual components and both computer and manual versions 
of -the System has shown that the QUEST questionnaire and list and the occu- 
pational descriptions are the backbone of the System. The attractiveness 
of the teletype terminal, a 'feature of'the computerized version, has no 
parallel in the occupational needle- sort version, yet both versions have 
been found to be effective. The other information components, namely, , 
the Bibliography and Books, the occupational interview cassettes, the VISIT 
file, and the educational file, ^e used much lesSf yet a significant propor- 
tion of users rate each of these components as most helpful or most valuable. * 
I'urther evaluation of some of thelfic components is needSd, and continued 
development and modification of the CIS information delivery system and 
system components is essential. 

User satisfaction with the quantity, quality and format of the information 
received is consistently high, indicating that the flow of information between 
data producers and decision makers can be completed. Users not only 
^ report getting accurate, relevant occupational information, but also in- 
directly learn about the occupational exploration and career decision-making 
process. The delivery systems installed in schools have continued to receive 
high volume usage over time but have had only a moderate effect on instru- 
tional programs. 

High school teachers and counselors have been^impressed with the high 
rate of use and high degree of involvement by students with this approach to 
occupational information delivery. Testing in Employment Division offices 
in Portland demonstrated a consistent attractiveness for ES clients. It seems 
to be ineffective only for persons with kittle or no reading skill. Continuing 
pilot use with special clierts groups such as NYC enroll*?es, WIN program 
participants, ADC mothers and elderly persons seeking part-time work, fur- 
ther confirms ^stem application and effectiveness wi<^h diverse kinds of users. 



Whiie these pilot tests arc not conclusive, results help delineate and specify 
cllccts of different settings or conditions on System use outcomes.; As CIS 
expressly moves toward working with social agencies, continuing experimen- 
tation contributes further elaboration and detail to the firm bas§ of full scale 
evaluative data, thus expanding CIS ability to effectively adapt the System to 
varying agency conditions and needs. 

A complementary impact has been created through provision of occu- 
pational and labor market information to program planners. The Manpower 
Information Clearingtiouse, the Career Information System's specialVlort 
to assist planners, has established contact with a large number of data- 
producing agencies, whose information is used by all portions of CIS. 
(A complete report on Manpower Information Clearinghouse appears in a 
companion report.) 

I 

A major goal of CIS has been development of the System in such a way 
thai it can be sustained in the long run by the institutions it serves. During 
Its implementation, tlevelopment costs have bden high and^continuing ex- 
perimentation with ways of achieving efficiency in production have not yet 
produced full CH:onomies of scale. In its first four years the System's use' 
has doubled annually from 15,000 to 140,000. The CIS Board has establislied 
a pricing schedule for user institutional support to CIS which include 
lx)th the operating costs of the delivery system and the costs of research, 
in-service training, management and materials. 

The model outlined above 'and described in the following chapters, when ' 
analyzed in context of other efforts to develop and deliver career information, 
makes it prudent to begin implementing such systems elsewhere. Workable 
strategies exist for accomplishing the major functions of a career informa- 
tion system information development capitalizing on the work of numerous 
data •'Producing agencies, information delivery by computer and manual 
methods, effective implementation with reasonable in-service training, and 
finally, appropriate financial and organizational structures. 

Comments on Futther Research 

While successful techniques have been demonstrated in these areas by 
this and Qther projects and much has been learned in the process, ,much still 
remains to be learned. 

Effect of the delivery system . Students of all ages as well as adults have 
demonstrated that the widely recognized need for better labor market and 
educational information can be served with a high degree of user satisfaction 
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by Hucli delivery systems as CIS employs. The effects of the delivery system 
are '^/hvioasly substantial, and some of these effects have been partially 
dociimunted, but much more research needs to be done to isolate the ciucral 
elements in succe^jrful systems and to fdentjfy outcomes with special groups. 
Of high priority arc "further measurement of comprehensiorn, khowiedge gain,- 
and feffe'ct on career development behavior (e,g, , further information search, 
^tmnge and/or confirmation of choices and plans, change in "vocationkU ma- 
turity, etc, ). - Comparisons among existing delivery systems, with* various 
types of information (e^g,, national as opposed to loc^l), would be411umi<nating 
*and could help prevest^r capacity to deliver fror. outrunning our commitment* - 
to" quality of cQntent. t?nfortunately, many i.. /tical tools designed for- 

use in othei: environments do not work her^ demonstrated by the gross 

inapplicability of readability formulas to occupational information delivered in,' 
this way* Thus, there needs to be additional development as welL as application 
of such analytical tools, ^ * • ' 

New Clientele , Career development is'a long*term process. The teen- 
age years are in many ways the most critical, but there'' are dramatic unmet . 
needs a;nong adulti^, as documented by the CIS experiences in shopping centers. 
While the demand has been overwhelming, it is still relatively undifferentiated, ' 

• We know little about the best use of the system for adults in various situations, 
e*g, , female re-entrants to tb*: labor force, mid-career changes; and those 
neanng retirement, - ' . . 

Similarly, experimentation in other settings is needed. There is a growing 
recognition that career awareness opportunities are needed for elementary school 
students, and the needs of many social agency clientele, including^ the Employ- 
ment Service, are not being met. Serious study should also be given to facilitating 
•Che career planning that takes place outside of schools and social agencies, i.e. , 
in families, youth groups, and the other situations that typically rank higher than 
scriools as influ^ces on career choice, 

' Data Sources and Their Use . A somewhat different kind of need is apparent 
in the CIS ^taff work on information development ♦ ^The basic strategy of utilizing 
existing sources maximally has required the development of data source lists and 
methods of interpretatioij that yield career planning information from data originally 
developed for other purposes without doing injustice to those d{ita. Three thjugs 
are needed* Successful methodologies need to be documented further than is done 

* in this report so that they can be replicated elsewhere. Staff development capabil- 
ities need to be initiated* because there is no satisfactory labor pool for these pos- 
itions. Finally, if career planning information is t q^^ come a major use of labor 
market and educational data,. it would be efficient for CIS organizations to more, 
actively influence thexlevelopment of data. *This can take place both by encouraging 
established data systetms to shape the form and content of their data to serve CIS 



uucmIs js well as program pKmmng and adndnifitrative needs dnd to undertake 
(Kca.sitmal original research lo fill dni'a gaps. Perhaps the greatest current 
nei^l or ihv latter type is thr data for use 311 writing statements 'about methods 
of occupational preparation (see. discussion of Preparation File, pages 118-120), 

Mnance and Organizational StnK:ture, A Career Information System re- 
quires a structure-that t)ridges the traditional gap between manpower research 
and ediipation, one that provides sufficient financial resources,^ and one that 
provides accountability to users. Oregon has had success with the consortium 
and user fep approach, but no organizational strategy is without 'problems and 
this is not the place for dogmatism. The financial and organizational structure 
. in Oregon and in other occupationarinformation system states should be moni- 
tored to discover how this basic strategy can be beneficially modified to serve 
other situations and to determine what alternatives may be effective. 1 

Multi-disci|)linary Questions and Follow-up. A final comment about evi*'- 
uation is in order. Development of a Career Information System is an under- 
taking that draws upon several disciplines and is of interest to many more. 
Economics, counseling, flublic administration, and computer science are all > 
obviously involved, as are people concerned with labor statistics, educational 
statistics, sf>c)ology, journalism, education administration, career education, 
women, and public finance. The list includes any discipline or organization with" 
an interest in careers, information, or systems. Each can contribute if one had 
time to seek out and utilize the contribution, but there is another point that is 
more sobering for a discussion of research and evaluation, ^ach has its pwn 
'obvious and fundamental', " but also distinct questions on wbic^'to judge such'an 
enterprise. The labor statistician's first questions ^'What are your data sources 
and how do you forecast outlook?"* reflect the preoccupations of that field. The 
person evaluating the system from a counseling perspective will ask instead > 
about the process for nominating occupations and student response to the delivery 
system. The psychologist wants data based on a rigorous experimental design, 
while the economist wonders about the labor market effects. Each question is 
legitimate, difficult to ansWer unequivocally, and fundamental from some point — 
of view. , ' 

These multi-disciplinary questions wijl continue to'be asked, and research 
must continue to progress on sever-al fronts. The short -term evahiations that' 
have accompanied this and other system development^ have begun/to answ^ 
many of the fundamental questions, bu^ many cannot be answered/with instan- 
taneous evaluation Work should begin on a longer-term* follow4ip study that 
\.ould be designed to produce results germane to many of the questions concern- 
ing the outcome of career information' system use. 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The concept of an occupational information system that could effectively 
serve students and clients in a variety of Oregon settings was favored by several 
people in the state long before the Career Information System was actually 
begun. As early as 1960, Franklin Zeran from Oregon State University dis- 
cussed the need for coordinated management of information between the various 
agencies in the state directly concerned with the production and dissemination 
oHxcupational informati(y. However, it was not until representatives from the 
Oregon Employment' Division, the Oregon Department of Education, Oregon 
State University, the University of Oregon, and the Lane Intermediate Education 
District began to explore responses to this need in the Fall of 1969 that something 
concrete took place. Their first formal meeting was an outgrowth of a demon* 
stration by the 3M Corporation of VIEW, a microfilm format for storage of 
occupational information. Ironically, the VIEW «ystem was not the delivery 
vehicle ultimately endorsed by this group; however, the demonstration did sti- 
mulate discussion of practical delivery devices ^nd led to the establishment of a 
group with a common commitment.^ 



*fearly planners of the Oregon Career Information System included: 
Dr. Cas Heilman, then Professor of jCareer Education at Oregon State 
University; . 

Dr. Kenneth Hills, then Director of Student Services at the Oregon Board 
of Education; - 

Mr. Faul'Kerr, State Supervisor of Technical Development and Analysis 
in the Oregon Employment Service; , , 

"Mr. William Manley, Director of Career Education for the Lane Inter- 
mediate Education District; 

Dr. Bruce McKirilay, Research Associate in the Bureau of Governmental 
Research at the University of Oregon; 

Mr. Thomas Williams, Career Education Specialist at the Oregon Board * 
of Education; and 

Dr. Franklin Zeran, then Professor and former Dean in the School of 
Education at Oregon State University. 



As the group c6tit^tntied to mcxit rugaiarly during the next several months, 
it became apparent thaj: strong cooperating relationships among agencies and a 
competent staff would be needed if such a statewide program was to be success- 
ful. Their discussions led to a thorough review of the components and feasi- 
bility of a career information system including such elements as information 
development, delivery devices, in-service training, location, staffing and 
resources fur funding. 

As iliis nucleus of people from various state agencies continued their dis- 
cuKsiohs, they recognized that governmental agencies, associations, and pri- 
vate firms produce a great deal of useful information, but the best of it is 
rarely prepared for use by students, counsclees, and job seekers. A most 
serious obstacle in thC; use of such information is the lack of effective data 
gathering and information dissemination systems. ■ ^ 

Significant Institutions « 

Schools are ports of entHy to career success or. career failure, yet seldom 
is there a school with a clearly defined career gaidaiKie pjogram effectively 
meetinj^ student needs. More often the development of the career guidance 
program has been delegated to a counselor who tes^either the time nor the 
individual expertise to bring about an effective program; or career guidance is 
thought of by the school's staff and administration as the **Career Day" held 
•once a year. Too often students' understanfUngs of careers, as y/ell as their 
choices and pursuits of careers, arc left to chance. Rare indeed is the school 
where the administration, counselors, teachers and parents work together to 
discover the career needs and decision-making competencies of their students 
ami bring this knowledge to bear upon their own functional relationships with 
• them. ;v • ^ 

Social agencies and their counselors face similar problems in assembling 
and using relevant career information. Counselors* limited time and training 
in this area often result in inadequate occupational information systems. This 
is a particular problem because of the great diversity of client information 
needs which include ^he wide range of occupations, the depth of information 
regarding each occupation, and the readiness of the client for the information. 
Some system for bringing together the disjointed pieces of inforn^ation was soirely 
needed. 

The integration of appropriate systems of dissemination with an agency's . 
or school's planned career guidance approach was seen as vital. Too often, 
cabinet files of career briefs, shelved copies of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, or storerooms of career f ilnbs and tapes await discovery by only 



the ambitious. 



Emerging Resource s 

T^ie need for occupational information had spurred the Oregon Employnient 
Division to undertake an extensive program of area sktU surveys in the early 
and mid-1 960's, some of which contaihed substantial advances in bc^h research 
methodology and delivery format. Experience with those studies led to an 
appreciation of the value of the formation to people engaged in career and 
education planning, but their tabular format and incomplete occupational supply 
information were serious shortcomings* 

In 1967 the Oregon Employpipnt Division planned the first updating of an 
area skill survey, the 1967 La^e County Labor 9cill Skirvey . That study miS 
sigidficant for two other reasons as ^ell. The format was drastically revised 
so that it contained a coUectioii of nearly 2Q0 occu{^tional briefs written in ^ 
a noiikechnical style. And, the stiid^y contained a variety of localized data in- 
cluding for the first time compile information on occupational supply as well 
as demand. Th« supply information was developed foUowicg a methodology 
entitled Forecasting Occupational Supply, developed under a Manpower Admin- 
istration contract. 2 

The 1967 Lane County Labor Skill Survey was published in the early months 
of 1969, It was well received by counselors and program planners in the schools 
and social agencies during the months following its release, but it did not receive 
the sustained attention that its innovative and carefully^ prepared format deserved 
This time, though, the problems limiting its use were different. Waiting until 
all the occuB|^tion4l briefs were written before publishing them together in one 
volume resulted in a fairly long time span between data collection and public- 
cation. Some users concluded that the information Was out of date by the time 
they received it. While this was certainly an over-reaction, since only a few 
information items have such a short useful life, it was understandable. 

Additionally, the use of occupational information in career planning was 
impeded by the absence of any mechanism to help the average user identify 
occupations to examine. Without a device that W)uld permit a person to use 
available information about interests, abilities, preferences and needs, users 



^Bruce McKinlay and Lowell E. Johnson, Forecasting Occupational Supply : 
A Methodological Handbook , Technical Report Number 4, Manpower Research 
Project, State of Oregon Employment Division^ February 1969. 



.wouki continue to be guided by status considerations, race, family background, 
-luid other limiting associations*, 

U was apparent. that a delivery system capable of handling new information 
as it tecomus available and meeting the other needs of individuals was needed. ' 
The delivery system itself shctuld be attractive to users. The inform'ation format 
should be oriented to career planners, readable, and not highly technical. 
Analysis of an occupation should be thorough, including both demand and supply 
considerations. The delivery system, should be capable of frequent updating. 
Finally, some method should be included to assist users in selecting occupations 
for explcjratloiu 

One of the important resources at the group's disposal was a project of the 
U.S;^ Employment S^»rvice, the Oregon Employment Division, and the University 
of Oregon involving work on an innovative information delivery system entitled 
Occupauonal fnf()rniat^on Access System (OlAS). The OIAS project was funded 
by the U. S. Labor IX-piirtment in September 1969 to design and field test a 
'm<Hlel lalxjr market information delivery system. 

At the same time the Department of Education and several local school 
systems wlthm the state were developing stroi^ career education programs. 
This movement included the recogjiition of awareness, exploration, iimt pre- 
paration as significant steps in career de^^tOi^ment., The-State Departnienr 
of Education look a leading role in the formulation of career clusters based on 
labor market, demand, and those clusters, scsrve as the basis for much of the 
cqreer education in secondary schools. Expt^rience soon demonstrated what 
leaders in career education had been saying, namely that career education 
involves decision leaking as well as skill training.. Guidance, decision*making 
skills, and information are essential too. 

. ALso existing was a community college system with a major emphasis in 
occupational preparation and a growing tendency toward joint^ planning and allo- 
cation of specialty programs. ' 

Thus, there was ah appropriate and receptive environment in Oregon 
educational institutions for the implementation of a career information system. 
At the same time components of practical delivery systems were available to 
serve schools and social agencies wher^Jt|ie use of such information is critical* 
for student and client decision making.' what was needed wa3 organizational 
effort to implement these systems a^^aff to insure that accurate and timely 
information was disseminated. Eac^fcmber of the planning group realized 
that the time was right for Oregon to make its move in this direction. Yet no 
single organization had the expertise or financial resources to handle the job . 
alone. Each person on the planning group felt that he could obtain the commit- 
ment from his particular agency or organization to support a joint system for 
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dulivurmg occupational information, 

- , if 

By the spring of 1970 the group was d^rmined to develop a proposal that ■ 
clearly outlined the goals for establishingf^CaWr Information System for the 
state. Th^ proposed that the Career Infj^imation System should be a model 
inter-agency consortium which would profSe practical means of direct access 
to current career and labor market infor^f&ion; ^joh information should be 
presented in forms which are rtieaningful |#individual studpnts and cli^ts and 
Integrated into schools and social agencieiin the state. 

Is 



^cifie Information Needs 



A review of the literature related to i^eex decision making reveals the 
importance which:gromii^nt theoreticians^ace on curreiit career information. 
GinzbergTJointed to the complexity of occt^ticml cfecisions by stating: ^ 

*lf he (the client) could base his||hoice on but erne elementt such 
as his ii^erest or capacities, without |lgard for the job market, the income 
' ^ructure, and the social prestige whl||i attaches to^differrat kinds of work, 
his choice would be simple and direct^ 'However, a series of factors botBi 
- irternal and external affect his decision. \ 

It is a xecogidzed fact. that tjie^tharacteristics of the labor market is an 
important external factor in career choice"! When the Individual ne^s infor- 
mation about the labor market and he is unable to g^ that information himself, 
(or is not aware of hi^ need for it), it is the counselor *s resfKmsibility to direct 
him to the exact information he requires. Peters and Hansen forthrtghtly state 
that^ 'Vocational guidance is implemei4edi|lirough the use of appropriate occu- 
paticamlaijformation* 

DoiSid Super, one of the most highl]^^rej||rded of the^age^^ 
^theorists, lists '^possession of information ainfe^flffiij^^ preferred occupations 



^Eli Ginzberg, 'The Theory of Occupatk)nal Choice, " The Development 
of Human Resources, (New^Ygrk: McGraw-Hill, 1966) p. 47* 

^Herman J. Peters and James C. Hansen, ed. , Vocational Guidancp and 
Career Develotmient, (New York: MacMillan Co. , 1966) p. 173. 



as a nuccssary^parl of the vocational devclopjnental tasks bt'cry^talli/ation ^ 
and speciJication.'^ He al.s<Mdentificd information and planning about the pre- ' 
I'd red occuixiiion as eN>\entud dimensions of vocational maturity/^ 

^ .Lcona ryier notes tliat occupational information serves at least two major 
"''.-|)urp<)se.s- -occupational exploration and occupational selection. T^ler suggests 
films, field observations, and conversations with workers for a client engaged 
in occupational exploration. The exploratory use of occupf,tional infari^lon, '. 
then, could be termed a "search for promising alternative courses of ^ion. 

During the stage in which specification occurs, the -ruling out of qertain 
alternatives, the client needs information which is both more comprehensive and 
more specific/ The task of the individual at this stage is to vividly sense the 
rife style he will be^choosing if he selects a.partlcular occupation; thus, his 
questions are more specific: "What are the prospects for placement once he 
geis"but <>f scLool? Whore w6uld he be likely to live? How big is the incomiu..^ 
level? What are his clumccs fof advancement?"^. . j 

*The bcnfits of occujiational information accrue to both the individual and 
society, , ' 



I 



"In an economic system in which individuals are free to choose 
among occupations and specific jobs, effective allocation of hupian resources' 
.depends upon workers ^nd potential workers having^ccuirate labor market J 
informatics. The market *s measure of the relative social importance of 
different occupations aid different jobs is reflected in differentials in 
economic rewards* These differentials, given variations in worker^' 
preferences fbr different types of work, are presumed to attract indivi* 
duafs into those occupations and jobs where- their ^cmtribution to the 



^Samual II. Osipow, '^Super's Developmental Self-Concept Theory of | 
Vocational Behavior. ". T4ieories of CareeiK Development s (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1968) pp. 124-125. \ j 

^Leona Tyler, The Work of the Counselor . (New Yorte Appleton-Century- " \ 
Crofts, 1969) p. 119 '• 

• ^Ibid. . p. 120. ' 
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.social product wj|l be at a njaximum. But this can occur only if workers 
have a reasonabfy good knowledge of the range of alternatives for which 
they migRt pot^ially qualify and of the rewards (and costs) attached to 
each. Accurate aiul complete labor market information is no less im- 
portant from the standpoint of the individual. Whatever his particular 
cmpl^ment goals, the probability of achieving them is enhanced by full 
knowledge of the existence and characteristics of alternative opportunities. 

Delivery of JLabor Market Information to Clients 

JoAnn Harris has commented that it is often a. problem to get persons in 
the ^^loratory stage to read occupational information. The information 
apprQ{n*late to the process of exploration is general in nature, and is designed 
to stimulate further interest by opening new options for exploration. 

o 

'With the current emphasis on career preparation in school curricula, it. 
is imperative that provision be made for ample opportunities for students to 
explore the technical requirements, working conditioi^, and political and social 
responsibilities of each of the career families open to them. The "career cluster 
curriculum must be tied to practical sources where students can acquire accurate 
and current information to assist them in their exploratian. In addition, the 
rapidly growing career exploration courses now teing introduced on many college 
campuses have a common element, information. 

Many agencies have their jparticular type of application to serve their 
clients. The employment security and the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
have continuing prc^ams atul major responsibilities which could be served by 
a CIS* Many manpower programs would also benefit from ready access to re- 
liable occupational information* 

Career information that is current and accessiible is the vital product that 
can be offered by a service agency such as the Career Information System* 
An equally important element to be offered by th^ ClS is assistance to a school 
or agency in integrating information into a career guidance approach which 
is consistent with the needs of their students and clients^ CoiKeivably every 



. Herbert S. Fames and Andrew I. Kohen, Occupational Information and 
Labor Market Status: The Case of Young Men, Center fpr Human Resource 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1973. 

^^JoAnn Harris, ''The Computerization of Vocational Information, " 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , September 1968, p. 12, 
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.school .iiul colk'go in the state would be a potential user of CIS services* 

OhjCLlJVos ol Ihu Project 

Ill* loriniilaliii^^ a proposal to serve students and clients through established 
agencies, the Career Inl'ornuition System planning committee defined the 
Moljowni}^^ objectives to bo achieved in its implcmen^ation project: 

I) I'ln^nce the formation of an inter-agency Career Information System 
for the collection, packaging, and dissemination of career information. 

, 2) i3evelop information in an array of media and formats reflecting 
diliering needs of individuals and resources of agencies. 
» ' 

3) Manage various information access systems. 

4) Provide systems engineering services to schools and social agencies . 
such as the Employment Division, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Public Welfare 
throughout the state. Such services would help individual schools and agencies 
select appropriate information and delivery components for a functioning system. 

5) Provjcfe consultant services to help individual school and agency staff 
members integrate (x:cupational information into on-^ing instructional, planning 
and counseling fimctions. 

6) Provide pre-service and in-service training opportunities for present - 
and potential school and agency staff. ^ 

7) Field test organizational and financial arrangements of the CIS program 
prior to expansion throughout the state. 

8) Evaluate the efficiency of the CIS operations and the effective 
disseminated information in improving student and client career decisions. 

, Throughout the planning stage it was recognized that new and attractive 
delivery vehicles would be used, but that valid information content was to be 
the real heart of the system, and effective implementation was essential* 

Expected Coverage 

In a state with the population of Oregon, widespread usage in both educational 
%nd social service agencies is required for a high quality service to be financially 
feasible. Thus the Oregon CIS was designed with the capability of collecting 
and disseminating career information throughout the state. Such coverage 
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presented a number of questions: (I) how con the labor market information 
be regionalized within the state? (2) what formats for the occupational infor- 
mation will be appropriate for the various student and client clientele? 

(3) what types of delivery systems will be needed to serve the entire state? 

(4) how can the sparsely populated areas of the state be serviced economically? 
These and other questions were cn the minds of the people who were seeing the 
CIS develop as a statewide orgai^zation. 

School population to be reached . A CIS can fulfill a basic function in^he 
cdrxieT development of students moving through school systems by supplying 
them with current occupational information for peirsonal <iecision-making. 
Career development theorists have, written about this basic function, school 
counselors have talked about it» and the {Hiblic is now asking for this kind of 
service. Each would agree that most students go through an exploratory stage 
of development in which career choices are tentative* Through this period 
(junior high kchool to post high school for many), the information appropriate 
to tJUs process of exploration is general in nature, and should be designed 
to stimulate interest by opening new options for further explorations. 

* These facts suggest that the school population that could benefit Irom the 
CIS would include juiuor and senior high schools as well as a number of post- 



\ high school institutions (community colleges, public and private four-year 
\" institutions, and private vocational and technical schools). It was thougfit 
\ that a multi -media aiq)roach would provide sufficient flexibility to satisfy a 
\ ^ significant range of differing information needs. During its implementation 
stage, Oregon's CIS has become used by a majority of junior and sCTior high 
schools and community colleges^ Usage in four-year colleges and private 



\ 

\ vocational schools has been low. (A complete discussion of usagei appears 
\m Chapter V. ) 

1 - \ " 

Social agency population to be reached. Social agencies have their parti- 
cular types of aj^lications for occupational information, but many would be ' 
^1 potential users of the CIS service. A number of social service projects, not 
all of which have employment as a major goal, find career information of the 
type available through CIS highly useful. Larger state agencies such as the 
Employment Division and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division have continuing 
programs and major responsibilities that could utilize stimulating career in- 
formation with their clients. It would be a goal of CIS to expk>re these needs 
with the agencies involved and to discover thereby what assistance CIS could 
provide. If cooperating relationships could be established with the major 
social agencies in the state, it is highly probai>le that many thousands of their 
clients could be supplied inexpensively and adequately with current occupational 
information for their career decision making. 
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WijCh a few notable exceptions among private agencies, social agencies have 
been much slower than schools to use the Career Information System. Anti- 
cipntin^il: this caution among large state agencies as well as possible special 
' mlbnnqtion needs by their clients, CIS deferred intensive work with those 
agencies until the third year when substantial implementation had b^en achieved 
in schools. By the* end of that third year, commitments were made for utili- 
zation of CIS in all Vocational Rehabilitation Offices and all state Correctional 
Instituiions in the state. The State Employment Division, while cooperative 
Jn supplying labor market data, is still studying the possible use of CIS occu- 
patioijal information files. 

/ . . , 

Nee^ For Agency Support of) CIS Goals 

Despite the obvioias needs of their clientele, there remains a question 
whether organiza1:ions will support such, a program as CIS# In Oregon support 
far the concept and goals^of a statewide service to supply occupational infor- 
' mation came frT)m local school^s, state agencies, and particularly the members 
of the planning committee who represented state and local agencies. Reasons 
for preferring an inter-agency effort are numerQUs. To begin Mth^ much of 
the data on which career planning information must be based comes from exis- 
ting agencic»s, tfiough nof from any single agency* Many produce various kinds 
of data, and all must be involved in one way or anotHor in making their data 
available. At the other end of the continuum, existing agencies, borh state and ' 
local, have the established service delivery systems through which career 
information should flow if it is to be of maximum usefulness to individuals. 
Thus, population serving agencies are an essential link and should be part of • 
the career information delivery system, (Many of these same organizations 
also have career education or manpower program responsibilities which caR 
thqmselvcs benefit from readily available occupational information, ) Finally, 
there is the practical fact that no single agency has the skill or financial re- 
sources to provide this comprehensive service unilaterally. An effective sys- 
tem, therefore, requires the information sources, access to clients, expertise, 
and financial backing of a variety of education and soci|l service institutions. 

" There was full awareness amoiig the plaiming group members that such 
an undertaking would require an uncommon degree of cooperation. It would, 
in fact, require large and state bureaucracies to lay aside some traditional 
defenses and share from their talent and resources. 

Letters of endorsement for the CIS conce{^ and proposal were received 
by the committee from key state agencies and from the county and local levels. 
Each pledged the support of his organization for the concept and endorsed its 
goals. 
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Ross Morgan, Employment Division Administrator, said, 



*'Thare is no doubt m my mind but that much more must be done to 
develop, disseminate, and utilize occupational information for Oregon's 
students and workers. The proposed CIS could prove to become an effec- 
tive means for achieving such a goal. Those of you who are involved in 
the development of a CIS can b^ assured that the Employment Division will 
energetically cooperate. We look forward to discussing specific areas 
- in which we may participate. " 

The Employment Divisidri's Deputy Administrator, Eldon Cone, added, 

"We are pleased to have this, opportunity to bdv^rking through the Pro- 
\ visional Board of Directors of the Career Information System, with the 
Oregon Board of Educatl^, Or<^on State University, the University of 
Oregon, and the Lane County Intermediate Education Wstrict. You 
may be assured, then, of our complete cooperation in me achievement of 
the CIS goals." ' • 

' Speaking for the Oregon Board of Education, Jesse Fasold, the Deputy 
Super inteiKlent, made the following commitment? ^ 

**We are extremely pleased with the concept demonstrated by this 
committee in the overall planning of this proposal bringing together a 
consortia of the various educational in^ftitutions, an intermediate education 
district office, the Employment Office, and our own opportunity. as the 
Oregon-Board of Education to cooperate in.this eiKleavor* You have our 
full support in this program. . . " % 

At the University of Oregon, 6ean Norman gundberg of the School of 
Community Service arid Public Affairs said, 

**The Career .Information Service proposal which your group has developed 
is a good one. We recognize the iieed for such a service because we4iave 
been faced repeatedly with the need for better career in^ox;mation and 
better information dissemination methods in the development of the Wallace 
' ^ School of Community Service and Public Affairs and in other activities^f 
the University. We heartily endorse the objective of the CIS and the cpn-, 
cept of a coordinated, inter -institutional effort. ** 

The support of local school districts is reported by William Jones, Super- 
intende^nt of the Lane Intermediate Education District. 

'•The Lane County Superintendents ' Advisory Committee on Career 
Education received the proposal of the Career Information System at 



itk'ir I'chruary JJ, 1971 mtjuthly meeting. After cdnsiderablc <fi.s~ 
LiiNSMMi ntxHit tlie concept of a statewide career information dissemination 
ni (worK, Ji was imaniniously agreed to cndorsejthe project* - 

I^'urtliurmore, upon recommendation by the Superintendents' Advisory 
Committee, the Lane County superintendehts as a whole endorsed 
the project ay having significant implications in providing meaningful 
' career information to students in Lane County as well as the state. " 

Despite all good intentions, the successful implementation of cooperative 
arrangements is probably the exception rather than the rule, requiring, as it 
does, borli effort and flexibility at many organizational levels. The -Career 
Iniormation System \s first steps towar<l coofjeration did not always go smoothly, 
but th^ demonstrable b^cfit to the clients, together with the representative 
Ktrtidure cjf the CIS Board, have kept this ctmsortium structure of CIS very 
much alive. , ' - 

.. ' " ' 

' ORGAN] ZATlbNAL STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 

Evdliition, of CIS'Board of EHrectors 

As previously described, the original group who met to discus&the merits 
^ and feasibility of the CIS concept and who were to later form the nucleus of 
the CIS &)ard of Directors, were all representatives from state and local ' , 
cogencies. Collectively, their backgrounds represented knowledge and exper- 
iencejn thd collection and analysis of career and labor market information, the 

* development of delivery systems for occupational information, curriculum de- 

* velopment, and tt^ integraliun of career intoiirtiation in*the decision-making • 
proce.<ih. Each saw the need to help develop effective career guidance programs 
,us weB as to develop dynamic systems for compiling anil disseminating career 
mformation. liheir efforts were unffied around the principle of helping people 
obtain information for use in career planning. While recognizingthe comple- 
mentarity with manpower and career education planning, the group also ne^og- 
nized the important differences. Their enthusiasm for the CIS concept was 

due in large part to the potential benefit they saw, andthe^r continued commit- 
ment has been maintained by the quality of the service, its demonstrated success 
in reaching large numbers of students, and the opportunity for innovation. 

; P This planning group continued to meet as a state\vide committee represen- 
tmg the. Oregon Board of Edifcation* Oregon Employment Division, Oregon^ 
^Stafe Uftiversity, University of Oregon, Lane Intermediate Education EHstric%, ^ 
and secondary schcK)ls during the forniulation and negotiation of a pri^sal for 



L continuing career information system for'l;fie state, which would package and 
disseminate occupational information through effective information systems 
such as the Occupational Information Access System and would facilitate the" 
integration of such information into continuing coanseling and instructional 
programs. 

* That prpposal, submitted by the Oregon Employment Division to the U. S. 
Pcparthient o.f Labo?, Manpower Administration in early February of 1971, 
outlined the formulation of a formal Board of Director.s representing a broad 
HMWo»of contact throughout the state of Oregon. Most of the personnel named 

.to the Board were members of the original planning committee. 

Initial funding for the CIS was provided during the third quarter of 1971 
by t'he Manpower Administrator's Office 9f Research and Development and the 
U.S. Employment Service. The Board mk for the first time as a formal 
decision-making body during that quarter to select a Ettrector of the Project, 
formulate a constitution, and elc-ct a chairman of the Board. Since that time^ 
chairmanship of the Board has changed annually and.there have been several ^ 
chaises in Board membership. 

The Board has developed and formalized a number of policy statements 
that assist the Director and CIS staff in daily management. Policies formalize<l 
by the Board cover such topics as pricing schedules, consortium, membership, 
Director's authority to expend '' •nds,. establishment of user agencies and stan-- 
dards for occupational information delivery system Usage. ^ 

* r 

Structure and Function of CIS Board 

Establishment of a formal consortium rather than simply an advisqry 
committee has several advantages^ it represents,in a significant policy 
leaking way, the expertise and interests of the diverse interests; it requires 
a^ore substantial commitment from members; it prevents domination of the 
CIS by a^y one agency; it helps keep the staff responsible to the needs of its 
. clientele, * . ^ . 

The Oregon CIS operates under a constitution that not only established ' 
its goals and objectives but set up the consortium's organization structure a{id 
working relationships. Membership in the consortium is by formal invitation 
and is extended to representatives from secondary and higher educational 
institutions, social service agencies, CIS user agencies, or other persons 
designated by the Board as appropriate^ Policies are established fpr the selec- 
tion, nomination, election, atid tenure of Board members. Provisions are out- 
lined for the election and terms for Board officers. The formal relationships 
between the Board ,and the CIS staff are clearly established. (See Appendix A 
for a copy of the CIS Constitution. ) 



In additJoii to a policy Board, ad hoc committees can effectively serve 
tliu organizational and functional needs of the CIS, For exampi^i an ad hoc 
committee drafted a working model of the constitution Itself. selected sub.- 
committee of the Board met Several times to write a constitution and enlisted 
consulting assistance on org&niEational structure from a University of Oregon 
professor who had particular expertis^inthis area. The results, of- the sub- 
committee work was largely accepted by the Board and ratified as their 
constitution. ' 

Another important ad hoc committee drafted a set of standards for use of* 
the computerized systemfthose standards were subsequently approved by the 
Board." (For a copy of the standards ^ see Appendix C.) ' 

With regard to Board membership, the planning group decided ea^^Jy to give 
highest priority to obtaining people ^f demonstrated aMity aiKi commitment to the 
goals of CIS rather than seek people at high organizational levels who mig^it o 
have authority but would also have competing commitments. 

One of the features of the Board tliat transcends its specific purposes 
is the forum it provides for interaction among independent and sometimes 
antagonistic agencies. This can be one of the st^ngths of the'consortium, 
but it can be its undoing if understanding and cooperation do not develop. The 
developm'^nt of such relationships requires effort, commitment to something 
besides protecting ones own bureaucracy, and time* Besides different traditions, 
some philosophical differences run deep. For example the primary emphasis^ 
of public schools is nearly always ah explor^ory aj^roach to careersrivhile — 
the Employment Service emphasizes immediate decision -milking capabilities. 
-Such differences can manifest themselves in disagreement on many matters 
of IV^aiu ix>hcy. In Oregon's case, these differences have been persistent but™ 
manageable, ' * # , 

The trend duririg the three years^has been to increase the representation 
of people who use"ClS on a dayto-day basis, to broaden the geographic, and 
institutional representation, and, in the case of the state agencies, to draw 
members from higher organizational levels. For example, two practicing 
counselors, one from a central city high, school and one from an ADp Asso- 
ciation Clinic, nqw serve on the Board. Similarly, ihe-public colleges are now 
primarily represented 'by the High School Relations Director in the Chancellor's 
office of the State System of Higher Education rather than by four professors 
from two institutions. _ f 

These trends reflect the business of the Board. The majority of that busi* 
ness deals with policy decisions concerning the operation aiKi development of 
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CIS; much of the rest deals with the organizational politics of iirfependence 
and support for the system. One of the mo^t difficult adjustments has been for 
large agencies to relax some of their unilateral control in favor of shared . ^ 
Authority and responsibility with other com|ietent institutions. The Board acta 
as a sounding board in receiving reports of CIS activities, suggesting means of 
apF^roaching administrative tasks such as seeking funds, improving relation- 
ships with users, etc. Despite their administrative functions, the most effec- 
.tive Board men:ibers are those who care most about service to j^ople. 

As new members join the Board, steps must be taken to oriertt them to 
the program and to Board responsibilities and procedures. This is done by 
providing a Board member handbook with appropriate contents, scheduling 
nieetings on a regular basis, and paying for meals so that no member has to 
choQse to participate or not on the basis of cost to the individual. For the 
most part, the Board has concentrated on insuring the quality and widespread ^• 
use of CIS services and has not as a group coiu>erned itself with related programs, 
policy debates, or legislative issues. 

There are substantial benefits from a consortium effort, and aMtotSKial 
costs as welL These benefits are mostljr in the area of understalwing an# sup- 
port for.the system andthe general coordination that is fostered by such an 
interagency effort* The development of information and delivery of services^ 
ha^ proven to be staff activities in which consortium members play supporting 
roles. 
*' ^ 

To be effective, a consortium requires substantial expenditure of effort, 
acc6modation^ and timeT^j^ both Board memters and staff. While the consor- 
tium is no panacea to org^iwuzational ^-.oblems, there are no apparent alter- 
natives for meeting the needfesrf CIS as welL 
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Structure and Functions of CIS Staff 

A cooperative CIS effort makes maximum use of .existing resources; never- 
theless it absolutely requires a stable and competent staff to compile labor 
^miarket data and to' facilitate the integration of career information into agency 
and school counseling and instructional programs. Cooperative efforts require 
just as much management, if not more, than t(^ally self-contained organizations. 

CIS requires a director, selected by the CIS Board* to supervise the opera- 
tions, provide leadership to the organization's activity, and serve as Board 
"liaison* Under his direction, staff are selected to work directly in information 
collection ancf development, in consultation with schools and ageiw:ies, and in 
system management. The following chart of organizalfion relationships should 
clarify the organizational structure and staff functions of the Oregon CIS. 
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(Ono limitation of a graphic representation such as this is the dispropor- 
tionate sizes of the various blocks. CIS staff totals about a dozen full-time 
equivalent positions, including secretarial and administrative staff and spart- 
tittie research assistants. Thus, despite its size on the chart, it is really very 
small in relation to the sizes of data-producing agencies or user agencies, ) f 

pyom the chart it is clear that (tefinite provisions have been made for y 
feedback from users. The functions within the CIS organization are clear and f 
distinct, yet, roles are flexible. Exchange of information between CIS and data-\ 
prodiicUig agencies can freely muve both ways. The Board also receives feed- 
back from both data-pifoducing and user agencies as well as from the CIS staff. 

One of the crucial decisions to be.made by the Board is the location of the 
staff: It should be housed in an institution with a statewide service area, with 
a reputation for objective and impartial research, with a broad rai^e of sup- 
port services (including the capacity to receive and spend contract service fees), 
and that is willing to permit the Board major policy Authority. 

The Oregon CIS Board chose to locate its staff at the University of Oregon 
and within the new School of Community Service and Public Affairs. The Univer- 
sity acts as fiscal agent for CIS, receivii^ funds from federal and state agencies 
and from local school districts for support. of the System. CIS professional staff 
have faculty status within ttie University's personnel system. . Thus, the Univer- 
sity is legally accountable for delivery of promised services, and CIS operates, 
within the laws and administrative rules governing the University. However, 
direction of research and service institutes is decentralized, and the University 
Is willing that the staff accept CIS policy direction from the Board. 

\ \ 

One of the substantial benefits of the staff's location at the University of 
Oregon is that essentia^aegal and accounting services are. provided by people 
who are accustomed to hdijling a wide variety of research and service activities 
under diverse financial arr^ngemeirts. Also there is ready access to other. admin 
istrative and technical services Including aodio-visual, printing, computer, 
library, statewide telephoiw services, and managemeitt; services. CIS has bene- 
fited from available consultation on organization structure, marketing strategies, 
and research methods as well as the pool of talented student hel^ 

The ready access to these resources has permitted the CIS staff to concen- . 
trate their attention on matters within their own areas of expertise and has kept 
managerial staff size smaller than it might otherwise hfive become. 

ARRANGEMENTS WITH DATA PRODUCING AGENCIES 

♦ 

An important test of the Career Information System. is its ability to fill its 
delivery system with currejit, valid, and useful information, but it does not 
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necessarily follow that CIS should establish a large data gathering capability. 
Indeed, the CIS was conceived in part out of recognition that » great deal of -. 
existing information goes unutilized because of the absence of_e£f(Ktive sys- 
.tems for. collecting and delivering such information. Onejhi^^B^ti^eded 
is a thorough and reliable system for obtaining the data output of other organiza- 
tions. 

As a result the Career Information System operajes on the principle that . 
. it will raake^maximum use of existing data resources before initiating the 
* collection of new data. In Or^n, major efforts have b^n undertaken to 
•estabrish working relationships with the Oregon Empli^ent DiVislon, the U.S. 
■Employment Service, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, as well as other 
organizations, and consider^^ble communication and exchange of information 
has taken place. The strat^ of relying on existli^ resources still seems to 
have several advantages, a^hough the costs and time required to impleinent 
such working relationships ire easily underestimated. This difficultynSflf" 
serves to illustrate the ne^ for an organization like CiS, -^Jtertfifim ita sources 
are identified only.ifrom ej^nsive experience, and those data flw^t^Wrs only 
with contijiued effort from those uscts, vrtietlier they be job seekers or utai^oii^r 
information specialists. Job seekers and sti&ients rarely have that experience"or 
time to ejq)end on data collation. ^ - . 

There are several types of relations that c^n be established with data-pro- 
ducing agencies, and dome thsfe cannot. ' • ' 

Subscriptiws.and Mailing Lfsts ^^ • ^ 

Tliere-are numerous periodfcals ranging from the Monthly Labor Review to 
Guidepost published by the Ame^can Personnel and Guidance Association that are 
of value to a CIS staff, 'Many federal government produced documents are un- 
available except through direct ^rchase and a large number must' be identified 
from periodic biblipgraiAies ai^' acquired in this manner each year. 

Typically, placement on a /mailing list is effective for receiving the standard 
publications, newsletters, andf information rejeases ofigencies with already " 
established mailing lists. Th^ arrangement hrs been made with the Employment 
Security agencies in the regi(«i, the Oregon Department of Education, U*S. ' 
Manpower Administration, tife Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Oregon Educational 
Coordinating Council, and v#ious regulatory agencies, professional associations, 
and training institutions, i^iiother reauU of being on mailing lists iff regular * 
receipt of news release^from a wide variety_of federal and state agencies, some ' 

6ral3lG ^dXU6 but many of which do not. Far more important 
are the regular reports such as the Job Bank Openings Summary (JBOS), the 
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newslcuers and monthly reports frpm commercial banks. District Federal Re- 
serve Uanks, and regional telephone com^nies, and the various statistkal-series 
of the State Employment Division and simitar ageiKties, The mimerous mailing 
lists also help provide nptiiiQation of new publications, whiclfmay be pertinent* 
Less frequently, a CIS may find it helpfaHeJ^e^fliced on mailing lists for infor- 
mation not noriftally released to^je-poBIte ,such as employee, newsletters arid 
position descriptions ft^m^-the^ate, personnel division. 




of New Research 



The CIS ^taflf also undertook a somewhat more innovative attempt 
to obtain advai»:e notice o| new research. Under this arrai^mant, a^desig* 
nated representative of the data^producing agency could notify CISbOf the content 
of nuw research. The designated representative vmxld also be available to 
answer questicms that arinc and aqt as liaisim between orgaiiizations. Such 

^urrangemcntH have been established witti a number of state agencies ami with the 
Occupational Outlook Section of the ^reau of Labor ^tistlcs. However, they 
do not c(Wlnue automatically, for they require special effort by tiie data^pro- 
ducii^ agencies and continued reinforcement CIS. Quarterly notices of i^w 
research from BLS proved to bg of limited value* in that they referenced only 
{Miblications that would soon be distributed or annoui^ed anyway, and did not 
justify the special effort. For these reastms, ^se early mnifications, in- 
cluding the^bne with BLS^ have b^n abandoned. The reciprocal publication by 

-^GIS of a bibliography of new research has also been abandoned^ 



PerspniUwContacts have been more helpful th£m those formal arrangements* 
^ By personal contact^^ CIS staff have been abl^ to keep reasonably well informed 
and gain quick information about methodologies u%d by various agencies in ' 
their research. , 

Exchange of Data 

Perhaps most satisfactory are informal exchanges of information between 
CIS and data -producing agencies. Typically, the exchange is initiated when oto 
organization coittacts the ether i usually fqr information that is already^ avidlable 
or can be provided with limited additional effort. 

This sort of arrangement is fairly descriptive of the understaiKling CIS 
has worked out with the Oregon Employment Division. Basically, CIS submits 
occupational description^to the Employment Division's area maiqxmrer econo- 
mists las members of review panels. The manpo\yer economics ar^ asked^o 
review the description, specifically the sections on wages, current employ- 
ment and employment outlook. They are not asked to develop information for ' 
the descriptioni but if data are already available^ they are encoiir^ed to enr 
close it. In turn, the_magpowjtrLecQnamists>jU'e weik:ome to cof^ 'anStfse - 
the occupational descriptio|fs, mher informatt^files^; ajy£dgffi"i&^ which 
CIS has d^eloped* ^^^^z^ 



Again, thou^, Ae arrangements with the Emplojrment Division are some*- 
tl^pg less than w^s originally hoped for. At one time it m\^s envisioned that 
maiq)ower econtmiists would assume a major role lit the development of Ipcal . 
.information in return for more extensive use by the Emplp3mient Division of ^. 
CIS services. TTiis original design was planned and develops during a number 
of workshops, meetii^s. and correspondence, and culminated in a proposal 
to ttb Emplojonetit Division administration, but the agreement was never 
formalized. ' \ 

While the effort dj.i not proAice a formal agreement, !^s^l^n5i^^^ 
to inform the manpower^economlsts abcmt the mission and |^iods of-Cffs, 
This has resultoi in a greater exchange of information bet^^CIS research 
staff and the manpower ec<momists on an informal basis^ Several manpower 
eccteomists have sent nwerials to CIS cm m unsolicited basis. All have shown 
a willingness to help ac^swer questions aboiit their areas, especially wfc^ It 
hka not entailed acWitioiial research. Several baye requested and used CIS 
cafeer and program plannii^ inf OTmation in folfii^ their local* <^ice and 
community responsibilities, Tliis same willingiwsss to cooperitte at ttie staff 
level but unwllliftgi^ss by administrators to make a formal commitment is 
eviclei* in other mai^wwer and educaticm data-producing a^cies. , 

* 

Most of CIS' management of this data c<iUectii^ process is dec«itrplized 
anoi^ various staff personnel.. Staff members have eoiiblished working rc- 
Jatlonshipp and sustained the flow erf materials from agjeiK^ies, mostly on ah 
Individiml basis. , However bibUogriphies and other materials are systematically 
scaimed^for potentially useful information. "The desir^ materials are then 
orttered by one secretary who helps monitor the requlsltlcm-receiving process. 

With the recent expansion of CIS efforts into ttoe develqjment of ne w 
education components has come awareness of addinmal materials, publications. 
mud new agency contacts in the area of educational intormation, but the most 
effective information acquisition strategies ai^ar to be the same as for labor 
^market information. • * . 

Hius, early attempts 1^ CIS to negotiate formal agreements with data- 
producing agencies were largely.abortive, primarily because of a fear by agen- 
cies that the amount of wotJc 'required might exceed available staff time and a 
gei^ral aversioji to formal commitments. These have been successfully replaced 
by <juiteJnfdrmal, professional Imderstandings between Individual CIS stalff ami ' 
data -producing agencies* personi^l. Once key persons In data-producing agem:ies 
develop respect for the professional treatment accorded their data by a CIS staff, 
they more willingly release reports not formally published for general distribution, 
including intra -agency documentary bulletins or memoranda, preliminary data, 
reports, or even raw data. There are real advantages to clo^ working relation- 
ships, and it appears that they are best achieved informally, by professional staff 
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in the CIS working closely with researchers in data-producing agencies in a 
reciprocal exchange of information and judgment, rather than through formal ^ 
agreements. This requires the CIS to attract competent staff arfti to retain ''"] 
them over a loi^ time span so they can develop these relationships* It also 
requires that information requests be modest, and it leaves the CIS vulnerable 
to ^get cuts or changes in operatii^ policies in the data -producing" agencies. 

These informal, professional relationships do provide opportunities for 
technical staff of data^producing agencies to understand some of the unmet 
data i^eds of a CIS, the most serious of which are occupational supply data 
and wage data. Hiis uiuterstandii^ occasionally produces suggestions of other 
liseful sources, ai^ modifications in data collection methodology to make the 
^i^ta more useful t(^ CIS« For example, the Education Coordinating Council 
<S^^iCs 1202 agency) has revised some data formats to accmftmodate CIS, and 
tfk ^ate^rstein of Higher Edt^atlcm has substantially revised its public infor-- 
ity^tic^ material^s to icpordinate tfiem with CIS infornjation* However, 'it rarely 
l^dduces explicit res^ponses in the form of new data. These marginal responses 
^^probably account^ for by the very iirformality of die relationship and the 
c^ of 'prochicing new\data. 



Review Panels 



»Even'With maximum use Qf available data/ existing sources frequently do . 
not satisfy the CIS need for conclusive information about various changing char- 
acteristic's of an occupation* • TTius dS initiates requests for infoxination/ 
These requests include regularized procedures such as the use of questionnaires 
addressed to CIS Information Review Panel members aiui special iiquiries 
(usually in the form of telephorc ccmversatiotis) aikl sp^ial req^sts to specific 
employers, mai^ower economists, training program directors, licensing boatd 
executives, and labor leaders. While requests to these Informal sources may * 
result in receipt of additional data or ether information, they are (rften much 
more informal^ evaluative ccmiments frOTi kiK)wlec^^eable sources* Neverthe-^ 
. less they add measurably to a CIS staff member *s ''feel" for the subj^t. 

' Tt\e Oregon experience has demonstrated that in relations with data -producing 
agencies, a CIS must develop a wide variety of access methods as well as be 
prepared to use various data sources* A CIS must also realize that continued, 
access to those data and their proper interpretation will be the respcaisibility 
of the CIS staff* 

Confidentiality is another factor which sometimes iitterferes with the ex- 
ctmnge of iriformation between agetpcies. This problem is less ameiiable to 
solution unless CIS can meet the requirements for data release or the data 
gathering agency can be persuaded to convert the data into a format that 
avoids the confidentiality conflict. This latter solution, of course, incurs 
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additional costs wlucli must be satisfied in some way. Fortunately this has not 
been a serious problem for CIS. . 

Finally, arrangemems to obtain information from most agencies requires' 
a considerable amount of management from the recipient organization. This ' 
conclusion is unavoidable and was agreed to strongly at a meeting of represen- 
tatives of data-producing agencies. Very few agencies have designed and per- 
fected good systems to.- notifying the public and disseminating information about 
useful research. As emohasized earlier, there is a need to identify agencies 
responsible for developing the necessary information. Furthermore, there is 
i need to assess the value of information sources and determine strategies for 
obtaiiung worthwhile information. Thii requires individuals with a combination 
Of technical expertise and time and energy to do the work. 

Conclusion ■ . • 



* 

In conclusion, tftfe development of linkages with other organizations was a 
strategic decision for CIS which seem^ to be supported by the facts at the time 
the proposal was written. The costs erf data development, the limited avail- 
ability of certain Information, and the reciprKK^aVb^efits erf cooperating ageiK:ies 
like the Employmeitf Division and\)ccupational Outlook Section of BLS all seemed 
to point in the dir^tion of formal Informatitm development agreements. 

The informal agreements arrangeifwith th€^JP^^^g?n Employment Division, 
aiKl other Federal, &ate and Local governmental bodies as well as private 
-organiasations such as professional and trade associations have produced a flow 
of standard fHiblications as well as access to sources of relatively uiqirocessed 
Information. In addition, knowledgeable persons in agencies aiKi the community 
have been identified who help identify and iitterpret data, and provide Informed 
opinicm. ^ 



POPULATION SERVING AGENCIES ^ . ' 

The other major linkages that a CIS must develop are strong working rela- 
tionships aiKl clear operating policies with the schools, colleges, and social * 
agencies where people are served. First, these ^stitutions must become in- 
volved with the use of CIS services, then the commitment and service must be 
maintained. 

In initiating use, these organizations can'be involved with CIS In three 
general ways: as demonstration sites, as pilot sites, and as member insti- 
tutions. The first, demonstration sites, are those where CIS services are 
demonstrated to agency and school personnel, with CIS absorbing part or all 
of the cost. This practice allows the agency personnef first-hand observation 
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ul the Syhtein with their particular clients. With this e3qf)erience, they are , 
iKittur able to decide upon the appropriate services for £heir clients' ne^s. ' ^ 
Although the length x>f tinie for demonstrations can vary from a few hours to 
several months, those. involved. must rememhwer that the purpose is to help 
agency staff make a excision about CIS use, 

A second type of user involvement is best described as an experimental site. 
In this instance » a site is usually selected because of its imique setting or its 
special clientele, thus providing CIS the opportunity to coi^rfuct research with 
pgirticular populations of clients or with new system components. For example^ 
the'Oregon CIS combined two researcl^ interests in a recait series of experimental 
Kites in shopping centers. . CIS ne^ed to piXc^ test several new. components 
descr&ing educational and training o^qportunities, and it wished to continue to 
research into ways of serving non^institutionalized adults. Thus it established 
a series of six erne- week centers in varloQs shopping center?? in tteT*ortland 
area, with thc.bosts of materials, staffing, computer services, coordination, 
and evaluation shared by CIS, three Pcwrtland area community coUege^^o are 
already using CIS oh their campuses, and METCOM, the computer fe<rility pro- 
vidii^ CIS services to^the Portland areM. This kind of arrangemem taps the 
abilities and resources of several CIS members to answer questions of mutual ^ 
interest. " t t 

I The third arrangement with population serving ag^cies covers schools • 
and agencies who become finanoial supporters of CIS and utilize its sejcvicjss ^ ^ 
with its students or clients. It is this group of agencies and schools wfefo are ^ 
regular CIS users and, members of the consortium. ^ ^ 



^rategies for Bringing about Involvement of Potmlaticm Serving Institutions 

In the beginning when a CIS has few regular users, it needs some ej^ctiv^^. ' 
ways of involving schoolsjmcl agencies* Ah memimed previously, peririTtting"^ 
institutions to demonstrip use of the System with their own clientele is effective, 
aiKl most become regula^tisers. Selecting pilot sites where the service can be 
deWi^rated effectivelyf^^Wislall or part of the following: (1) commitment 
to the CIS concept and int^^^^^vii^ its services *a fair trial in the pilot 
setting; (2) location near other institutions that are potentiaLusers of the System; 
<3) agreement that other potential institutiona Will be invitai to observe the System 
in action; and (4) commitment to make a decision aix»ut regular usage following 
the demonstration. This type of pilot use q{ the System usually has a specific 
time period. Demonstrations may take a few hours, a week, or sometimes as 
long as several months. Usually CIS absorbs all ejq>enses for such a demon- ^ 
stration, but it is important that the instituticm provide a^roprlate exposure 
aid evaluation of the service. The demonstraticm should not become sAi extended 
period of use without commitment to integrate and support the^ System. The . 
institution ha^ an obligation to make a decision about ^stem use. .This decision 
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requires that CIS identify the key pefson in each organization who is capable 
of making decisions about career planivng materials, 

i 

The initiaL'dentonstration period in\Portland schools illustrates the benefits 
of such <temonsttations. During the Fall of 1972, 14 Portland metropolitan area 
schools were selected from a number wt\o volunteered to be pilot sites. Each 
committed personnel and facilities to mafce the System available tu as many 
students as possiWe during the seven-mo^tth demonstration. Several substantial 
outcomes are visible. First, the pilot jichools put the System in full operation 
and w)rked toward imegrating it into the^ instructional and counseling programs. 
Secondly, due to their success and tte interest of surrounding schools, local edu- 
cators generated financial commitment from school districts in three counties of ' 
the Portland metropolitan area to CIS fof die following school year. The leader* 
ship for establishing ongoing usage was predicted by the Multnomah Ixttermediate 
BducatlotiDistrkt, a county-wicte service i^nyy in the largest county of the area. 
TTilitHy/^plenfentation in the metropolitan area .was aided hy tl^'people in the 
pilct schools with experience from the demc^trations. ' . 

, When CIS is a new service, involvement is enhara:ed by a general awareness 
^^.^ System among schooled agency personnel, liKrluding teachers, counselors, 
aiSi administrators. , Xhi^ awaren^s is telpful because many educational organi* 
zations see concensus from a variety of staff members before makii^ decisions 
that affect the educational program. It is advantageous to make the i^ial commu* 
nic^ion^^irectly as possible aiid'to rely cm word-of-mouth for endorsemeitt* 
rather than foi: explanation. Professional, meetings provide one effective medium * 
^fot such communications, and the novelty of an on*iii^ cOmput^ system. attracts 
, the attention of meeting-goers. In its first year the Oregon CIS staff, suj^le^^' 
. in^ed by Board members* conducted over twenty such demonstrations at various 
npeetings and ^onfererfcejs, reacIUng perhaps jcme thousaiMl educators. ' 

♦ ' Newsletters of various jstatjewicte offlces^'awJ 'or^nizationd.are also effect 
tive' ways to inform educators and agency personnel about CIS. A brief brochure 
outlining the CIS goala, servitres, and structure is a useful iterfi for many such 
presentation 

EHVision of Refiponsibility Among CIS and User Agencies 

For institutions who become t^lar users of CIS services, the specific 
responsibilities of both the institution and CIS nfeed to be clearly de^ined*and 
communicated.* 

In bre^n, the CIS has token full responsibility for the deveiopmeitt and 
maintenance of the occupational and educational informatlori files, including 



^^ioth the research and loading Of the information into the computer files, CIS 

also takes responsibility for making improvements to the (^EST and other. 
. computer programs. Thus, CIS provides operable programs and updated files 
. to computer centers who rifl> the program. In addition to the development and 
' ioading'of current, localised information to the computer, CIS takes responsi- 
bility for providing printed cofnes df materials necessary for System usage. 
' Thcrse include Wser's^ Handbooks , a Coordinator's Mamial, and essential books 
referenced, ip the Bibliografiiy. ,For, Needle-Soirt Systerfi' user$, CIS also pro- ^ 
duces and provides the Needle-SOrt Card Decks, sorting i^eedles, and printouts 
of the information files. ' ' * \ 

While the Oregon CIS fs responsible for the quality and cuSrrency of data*^^ \ ; " 'F"^ 
files and pr.ograms and retains ownership of the computer programs, it does ' ^ , > 
not itself operate the computers. That function is provided by a limited number 
of computing centers that serve multiple m.ember inflations in v^ious areas 
of the state. These computing caters are respmisible for^response time and ^ 
reliability of the computer systems^ arranging for hardware installation in 
Iqcal schools and agencies, aiyi for operating tte most curr^t versicm of the 
. ^stem provided by CIS. . ' " * # 

^ Cooperatively, the CIS and user agencies have developed format and method*^ 
ology for in-service training, materials distribution, and follow-up services. 
A good deal of the evaluation has also been cooperative endeavors. Such a model 

* of cooperation between CIS and its users not only reflects the spirit of the con- 
sortium but adds to a deeper/commltment by both. It has been very apparent, 
on several occasions thit cooperation in a particular activity has resulted in a 
significant financial advantage to4>o€h CIS and the user agency. A case in point 
is thf printing and distribution of User *s Handbooks in tte Portend metropolitan 
area. .- While CIS is •responsible for su{$lying primed materials, CIS andihe 

' intermediate education district serving that area have developed a plani;iipreby 
CIS develops the Handbook's correct format, and the district prints, dollates, 
and'distrilnite them to users in the area in adequate quantities to meet the need. 

It is often advantageous to schools in the area and to the CIS to establish ^ ' , 
group agreements covering alV of the schools in a multi-county area. County * 
school offices {^ovide this kind of Joint purchasing and coordination of other * * , 

services. This af^rc^ch has be^ followed in remote rural areas of Oregon as 
well as in the metropc^tan areas as a way of providing local coordination aiul 
financing of CIS service^ without requiring CIS staff large enough to work directly 
^ with each individual district. In Oregoi^ the area career education coordinators ^ 
have played active leadership roles in county- wide and multi -county agreements. 
TMs cooperation-^permits CIS to maintain only a limital in*service training 
staff because local personnel assume some responsibility for training aiui trouble- ^ 
shooting. There are additional advantages to this arrangement in that there is . / 

a local contact person to handle problems, and that person is more likely to be 
familiar* with the peculiarities Of the lck:al situation or clientele,, which differ 
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between community colleges, junior high* schools or correctional institutions* 
In general, it is advantageous for CIS staff to participate in area-wide Ir.-service 
training sessions, but to let local coordinators provide the additional follqw-up 

sessions. ^ ' 

*' * 

The indtVtclartt* population-serving agencies have some, specific responsifail- ' 
itles too. ^irstg they; agree«to distribute use the materials and ptograms 
of the System as they have bseu directed during the in-s^rvlce training. They 
agrde to communicate wifh tne CIS on problems they may encounter fn the use 
of the System or suggestions that they may have for its improvement. Iii me 
case of schools and agencies thac are finaxicial su|^rters of CIS services^ they 
take responsibility for the x^cessary budgetary and invoiding procedures to 
insure payment. 

Continued communication with these individuals is essential, for, they all 
have other predominant responsibilities. For this purpose, the Oregon CIS 
initiated a newsletter and in 1974 coiriucted a telephone survey with^all swo- 
hundred coordinators. This survey revealed general satisfaction witti the 
piresent division of labor, identified and resolved scmie minor pr(^blems, and * ^ 
stimulated renewed interest in system usage* Some siK^h periodic ^ personaP 
contact is probably essential. ^ • 

Service Agreements with Population Serving Institutions - 1 , * 

It is veiy important to them as well as to CIS that communication concemii^ 
the System be clear and understandable. To assist in thlsr process, the ClS' 
writes a service agreement (See Appendix B ) with each agenCy or school who is 
coxkracting for its services. This agreement outlines fully the responsibiliti^ 
of both, the CIS and the institution. Having administrative *staff from both 
institutions sign this agreemer»t and having it ratifi^ by the CIS Board fully 
informs all parties of their rights and obligations.. It is desirable that this ^ 
agreement be completed prior to the time the' System becomes operational in ah 
institution. * *. 

15?*' 

In addition, the Oregon CIS's Board of Directors established in 1971 some 
"Standards for Use" (See Appendix Q that cover most of the circumstaivces in 
wtjich a user agem;y mi^t find itself. These standards describe autHorized and 
•unauthorized practices, and school and agency personnel agree to follow them 
in using the System. Most people appjgciate having such guid^iinfs spelled cmt, 
and to date, no one has found the* Standards overly restrictive or too complicated^ 

* * J, 

Conclusion 

^Population s^ing agencies constitute one of the essential links in the, 
career information dissemination system, for those agencies are the principal 
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' institutions through which individuals, obtain information for their career 
planning. Moreover both financial and program respon'^BHities rest on those 
relationships because there is limited opportunity for consultjj^tion with agency 
staff* 

'<» Several things seem to be essential to this kind of cooperative venture* 

One, of course, is an effective strategy for mvolving population serving insti- 
tutlon&. Successful implementatioft; however, requires clear agreement with 
regard to responsibilities and periodic contact with all who participate in pro- ^ 
viding the service. 

SUMMARY' ' 

•■' ■ . \ 

Realization of the need for coordinated management of occupational infor- 
mation antedated the formation of the Career Information System. When repre- 
' sentatives from data-producing and occupational information-using agencies 

began to assess the need and possibilities of responding to it, sevetal factors 
converged to make CIS a reality. The Oregon Employment Division was involved 
m substantial occupational labor mafket research; the Oregon Board of Education 
• was developing a major career education thrust, and the Occupational Information 
Access System was proving an effective means of delivering occupatlob;! in- 
formatioato individuals involved in occupational exploration and career decision^ 
making. These factors and the unified commitment of the group agency repre- 
sentatives eventually resulted in a proposal for establishment of the Career 
Information System as a model interagencjf consortium with tl)fe purpose of pro- 
. viding direct access to current career and labor market information in forms, 
meaningful to students and clients and integrated into s< \vyo\s and social agencies 
in the $taXe. With essential endorsements and pledges of cooperation from the 
' heads of pertinent state agencies and local organizations, the Careetr Information 
System was established under the authoriJy of a Board and a staff was organizif i 
to compile labor jnarket data and facilitate the integration of career information 
• * . into agracy and school coimieling and instructional programs* CIS has dcifvel oped 
^ " strong working relationships with its user agenties entering with them mto formal 
agreements which clearly communicate the specific responsibilities of each; 
it has involved these user agencies in continued developmenp-of the Cl^fiinction 
and lias specified and obtained agreemeht on "Standards for Use*' of the System* 
Regarding data -producing agencies,* CIS has used all tHe regular sources of 
data as well as a ho^ of relatively unprocessed sources of data to fulfill its 
' function. Formal information development agreements proved infeasible, 
/ • but CIS staff have established effective working relationships with researchers 
in agencies and other Informed sources in the community. CIS has substantiated 
that a complete information system can be built by supplementing existing 
research and service activities with an integrated information delivery system* 
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" CHAPTER III 
INFdRMATION DEVELOPMENT 



An effective delivery system is a boon to the delivery of career informatioa,^ 
but it docs not diminish the need for accurate information, in fact, it inten- 
sifies it. Implementation of a career information system requires major efforts, 
both with regard to information development and information delivery. Neither 
is an easy undertaking; taken together they present an even greater assignment. 
But they cannot be taken sepc' '^"ely because they are complementary featuresr 
of a single system; neither is •cttonal alone. Unused information is of no 
consequence; an empty delivery system is a meaningless exercise* A CIS 
must utilize all available resources to build a system for the development, 
updating, and delivery of occupational information. This chal^er describes 
the system for developing accurate, current, and localized occupational in- 
formation. 

There are two key elements of information development- -sources and 
process^ Stripped to its barest essentials, the development of information is 
a matter of obtaining data and preparing the conclusions. Of these two ele- * 
ments, obtaining informatioris-the more complicated and expensive process, 
TherdTore, organizations intent upon producing occupational information must 
solve the problem of obtaining data- -the raw rhateriaj. The CIS strategy of 
utilizing existing data from existing data-producing organizations and resources 
was discussed in Chapter 11*.^ ... 

• This chapter, like others, will attempt to outline a system for using good 
^but inadequately integrated components, with special emphasis on procedures 
for translating basic data into readily understood information. 



ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT 

A coherent information development mechanism requires a consistent 
rationale. How many occupations should one include in such a system? Upon 
what basis does one decide what topics to emphasize? .Where should the 
balance be niade between detail, currency and cost? 
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The de^jclopment of labor market information is more than hiring a labor 
market analystrsjust as effective counseling services require more than just 
hiring counselors. There are distinct cost considerations with regard both 
to the number of occupations and number of information items to be developed, 
as well as the extent of localizing, sophistication of storage and retrieval 
systems, and frequency of updating. It is useful, therefore, to consider some 
of the economics' of labor market information. 

Information is itself a product, is costly to produce, and is unevenly 
consumed. Further, information on some occupations and topics is more 
costly than others, information for some items and occupations is more 
» strongly needed than for others. 

Theoretically, for the same expenditure, it would be possible to produce 
a few units of information for few occupations. In betA/^^een, a large number of 
combinations of information units and occupational cells could be produced, 

Numbcr-and Organizutjon of Occupations 

Generally, CIS has attempted to provide information at a fevel of detail 
that is useful for career exploration as well as feasible from the standpoint . 
of data collection. Developmerifcal theories such as those of Ginzberg and^ 
Super seem to require information that is increasingly sophisticated and pre- 
sumably increasingly detailed as the person passes through the stages of develop- 
ment. It seems likely that great detail in the identification of occupations would 
only confuse clients in the early. stages of career choice. Individuals in later 
stages of career choice probably need more detailed labor market information, 
and may therefore find greater occupational specificity to be more relevant; al- 
ttough the literature on career choice leaves the impression that more com- 
■^prehensive information about fairly broadly defined occupations is of greater 
urgency than more detailed definitions. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles " 
(D.O.T. ) lists over 20,000 entrias,^ including for example, over 30 distinct 
welding specialties. Broader grouping is more useful for occupational explor- ^ 
ation and more conisistent with present research capability. Therefore, as a 
resutt of -grouping, affiuch^mallex-numbex of (Occupational titles can reasonably 
account for nearly all employment (See Appendix H for the list of CIS occupations.) 

The occupational classification system used by the Careet Information 
System seeks to group and classify occupations on the basis of similar functions. 
It docs not use skill level nor industry attachment as classifying variables 
except insofar as some occupations are unique to skill levels and industries. 
The classification includes the full range of skill levels, economic functions, and 
industrial attachments. Organized by similarity of job function, the classification 
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syHlem docs not use categories of level such as professional, skilled and un- 
skilled occupations, so it tends to de-emphasize socio- economic status dis- 
tinctions among occupations. Instead, it groups together occupations which 
serve similar social and economic functions, e,g* , by grouping physician, 
{iiysical therapist and nurse aide in health services. This approach is highly 
preferable for career planning and permits comparability between career, 
planning information ami calfeer education cluster programs. 

, The classification system starts with occupational titles from the Dictionary 
of Occupational Title. \ Because these categories are usually too detailed for 
career planning purposes^ they are treated as occupational specialties^* The 
occupational specialties are grouped to form the next level of detail- -the occu- 
pations* For convenience, the occupations are numbered so that those with 
related functions, such as construction or health services, are listed consecu- 
tively* 

The methodology used to select the occupations is based on several deci- 
sion rules that are both technical and philosophical* Basically, the original 
selection of occupations satisfied the following criteria: (1) they include 
all the large sources of employment; (2) they represent a wide range of economic 
fuiKitions and industrial attachments particularly in Oregon and the region; 
(3) as use of the System has expanded, the categories have come to reflect the 
interests of users as well. 

The primary information develq)ment of CIS is at the level of the occu- 
pation, and the system coittains 225 occupational categories* The actual selection 
of occupations was initially made from data generated by 22 area skill surveys 
conducted by the Oregon Employment Division in 19 labor markets in Oregon* 
These surveys employed the classifying system of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles* Those studies use about 4. 000 of the extremely detailed DOT categories 
(22,000 '•9-digit** categories) to classify employment in Oregon* For career 
planning purposes the data were grouped according to similarities of function 
and job duties* The present 225 groups encompass approximately 3,0(K) of 
the 4,000 codes found In the state, including those with 90 percent of the 
employment. Other sources, notably the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Tomorrow's Manpower Needs matrix and the California Occupational Guides 
were consulted to identic occupations which were significant in the region 
and nation but over- looked by the Oregon data* These occHipations were added; 
however production occupations in industries unique to other regions are in- 4 
eluded in only very broad terms* ^ i-. # ' 

Observers of the system often wonder how applicable the list of oC^^tions 
would be for other areas, considering the fact that Oregbn is a small state 
tliat IS not highly industrialized. There has not yet been a detailed examination 
of the list vis a vis^the employment data of a large industrial state but there 
have been several reviews of the list by people knowledgeable about the labor 
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markets in other st»tes. They have concluded that the list and even much of 
the information would be appropriate in other areas. The occupational 
< categories that would need changing are readily identifiable -- reduction in 
wood products and commercial fishing entries and increases in industries 
that make up the export base of the other aipa, e.g. , metal refining, petroleum 
processing, etc. These required^changes are virtually all in production occu- 
pations, not in the administrative, distribution, and service areas. Changes ' 
in occupations of -(he laf^er. types' would largely reflect decisions regarding the 
desired Ifevel of occunational detail rather than different employment- patterns. 

( • 
Information Topics * 



Another aspect t^f information development concerns the units of infor- 
mation developed for t-^ch occupation. Costs fdr any size information package 
de|)cnds in part upon the partic\ilar items sel^ted as units of information, 
•Information thfe is generally considered essential in any occupational infor- 
mation program is usually available to some extent already (other data pro- 
ducers have also judged'them essential); consequently these items are least 
costly to collect. Currently there'are approximately 20 to 25 items per occu- . 
' pation for which information may be developed. The 20-25 Ir^ormation items 
cover the following topics: function; job duties; occupational specialties; 
current employment; employing industries; work environment; work schedule; 
organizations; wages and supplements; physical abilities and aptitudes; 
legal qualification^ education, training and experience; types of training: . , 
demand; supply; anil outlook. Of course, all topics are not covered exhaustively 
but there an average of nearly two information items per topic. 

These information Items also exhibit variation in their costs of production. 
For example; the information items can be separated into two groups. One 
group of information items exhibits little variation between geographic regions, 
cither because the\tem relates to the definition of the occupation or because 
information source^. oi)Kciire whatever area differences there may be. These 
items are found within the following topics: functioh; job duties; occupational 
specialties; environment; work schedule; physical abilities and aptitudes; ' 
education, training and experience requirements; employers . The other group 
of information items exhibit considerable potential for variation among geo- 
^aphic areas. This requires lofcalizing the occupational information. As such, 
the information is less readily available and is more costly to produce these 
items are found within the following topics: legal qualifications; training sources; 
employee organizations; current employment; ^personal characteristics; 
wages and supplements; demand; supply; demand/supply. 



Further information is still more costly to provide because its utility is 
low unless ii is localized, and yet, area specific information is even less likely 
to be available. Some of these items include specific aspects (rf wages and 
supplements, geographic location of jobs, detailed descriptions of training 
cpurses, and more detailed descriptions of occupational specialties* Much of 
this can be thought of as job search information. 

Other factors such. as accuracy and curreiicy of information ami level of , 1 
localization are, also basic cost determinants. The influences behind these 
cost determinants follow: 

Accuracy of information* Accuracy of information-is increased by com- 
paring published information with other information sources. Attempts to 
increase the accuracy of information incur rising costs beyond a point, because - 
the number of sources is limited. Additional sources of information can be 
developed or located only after an e^diaustivc s^rch, both of ^^ich are costly. 

* Curiyicy of information . Currency of information is increased by shorten- 
ing scheduled updating cycles* Attempts to increase the curre^icy of infor- 
mation incur rising costs beyond a point, because data sources are updated 
only infrequently. Updating cycles are unproductive when new information is 
not available. ^ r 

Localizing information. Localization is^ increased by developing information 
for sub-state regions or labor markets. Attempts to localize information incur 
rising costs be^cause of the increased number of areas and the frequent absence 
of data for small areas. ^ 

Such an economic analysis of occupational information su^ests an optimum 
combination of factors. The costs associated with increasing the number of 
occu^tions and information items, the level of accuracy ,_currency, amT ~ 
localization suggest that none of these factors shpuld be ;#xtended indefinitely. 
Instead, the interests of users and the costs of producing occupational informa- 
tion intersect at an earlier point. The characteristics of these factors must 
be considered carefully in bringing the information toits optimum state of 
development. 

Hie level of development in CIS at present and future plans for each of 
these factors follows: 

Number of occupations . Currently there are 225 occupational categories 
in the ^istem. With this level of detail, it has been possible to describe about 
.90 percent of the state's employment in occupational categories (e.g. , welders, 
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. physicians, bookkeepers) th/t serve the occupational ejfploration purposes of 
most users quite satisfactorily. , ' * • 

There will be additions, deletions and revisions. As the system matures, 
the Jigt of occupations is exaniined for better ways of combining and titling 
occupations and for significant omissions and obsolete occupations. Since the 
occupational list was originally developed, most changes have been to combine 
and retitle occupadona, to add occupations, and to reclassify occupational 
* specialties as occupations. " , 

, 0 

* 

The selection process for new occupations has not been rigidly defined, and 
is intended to respond to several types of needs. The primary criterion is that 
a new occupational addition should represent a substantial amount of employ- 
ment or a^e major or unusual labor market development. Other factors that 

' are considered in choosing new occupafions are 1) thdse octupatloiw of special 
interest to large numbers of users and 2) emergin^'occupationfi that are growing 

_ or attracting special interest, 

< 

The procedure for updating the occupational list provides oniortunity for 
continuous review, although for managerial feasibility changes are made only 
once during the year. Suggestions for revisions are invited from all who use 
the System. Typically, suggestions come from counselors, teachers,' or 
students who have sought and been unable„ to find infoiroation on an occupaUonal 
specialty; from members of review panels who have examined the information 
awl recommend that an occupational specialty be handled separately or a dif- 
ferent occupational title be used; or fro;m local Employment Division manpower 
economists' who recommend the addition of occupations unique to their areas. 

w .- ^^^^^ suggestions are usually the result of a more technical analysis. 
Permanent research records that incl)»de a listing of the occup,itional special - 
.ties with current and projected employment figures for each of the occupations 
.have been constructed. Further, an occupational specialty code sheet which . 
summarizes the- attributes and worker traits has been completed for the largest 
occupational specialties for each occupation. Ejam'ination of these variables - 
current and projected employment, attributes and worker traits - is conducted 
periodically to determine whether the particular combination of specialties is 
the most useful for analytical purposes. Review and development of informa- 
tion files .provides another opportunity to test the occupational cat^orles for 
analytical usefulness. For example, if it is impossible to discuss and gener- 
aUze about all oT^the signtficam occupational specialties within the limited 
space provided fo^ each occupation, then a finer breakdown may be needed. 

The Oregon CIS has been particularly Interest©! in identifying student 
interest in other occupations. This often occurs incidentally, txit some school 
coordinators in charge of the CIS. u^age voluntarily maintain a list of new occu- 
pations requested by their students and forward them to the Director's office. 
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Other suggestions pertainli^ to student^requests were obtained during a telephone 
survey of school coordinators, conducted in the sprii^ of 1974 by a CIS student 
research assistant. Many times members of the CIS staff receive suggestions 
^for possible new occui^tions while conductii^ in-service training or attending 
conferences. Finally, CIS specifically requested suggestlcms for changes in 
the occupational list from its users in its t^wsletter. Update , All these sug* 
gestions are filed for examination once a year. 

Accurately assessii^ user Interest is a contlnulx^ (n^blem viiich could 
benefit from more formalization. Possible considerations would be providing 
a ''suggestion box" n^r the CIS materials; posting a "suggestion list"; can- 
vassii^ the coordinators with a bri^ questionnaire annually;^ systematically 
aski^ classes that use the system to ccnnplete questionnaires in vMch new ^ 
occupational sugge8tioi@ are requeued. 

News of emerging occiqiations Is more readily available, and is derived 
from various {Hiblications receive by CIS from pri^'ote and publip reitearch 
<^ganizations. A Ithough tl^ CIS emf^izes the Qregonf labor market, it also 
seeks and acquires regional ami national labor md^et ilka, and this {K^licy 
greatly aids Uie process of identifying pc^ntial occupations tnat could be added 
to tile system. , ^ 

Of course, limited resources preclucte acting on some useful suggestions. 
A surplus of suggestions relative to resources is typical of occupaAonal infer* 
matloh systems, and that imbalance is nci^ likely to change. As a result, sug- 
gestions must be examined and ranked. Only the sug^stlons that can be , - 
acccmiplish^ and maintained within allocated time are implmented, or the 
overall quality of information begins to deteriorate,. 
* 

Changes in the occupational list dre best made iii the spring of tte year so 
thsy can be reflected In new materials developed during the summer for fall 
use. Decisions to add or change occupations must be made m the basis of 
several factors: large emfdojmiem or rapid growth, identifiable user demand, 
availability of data with which to prepare the i^essary file entries, and the 
availability of staff time to develc^ and maintain the files. 

- Number of information items * Currently, there are approximately 
20-25 items per occupation for v^ch Information may be d^eloped. Information 
is not always develop^ for every topic when their significance is slight or when 
data and infonnatlon are not available. 

The Information files have undergone gradual restructurix^* For example, 
by simplifying and minlmlzli^ statements develop^ arouiui current employment, 
employees organizations, and Job duties, more effort, time and file space 
could be allotted the employment prospects section of an occupational description. 
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By broadenii^ statements about wages and current eitiployment (as opposed to 
citing exact figured for these topics), the length cf these statements were not 
only reduced, but the items also retained longer serviceability without seriously 
sacrificing accuracy and currency. This simplification considerable eases 
the amount of research and updating that these highly perishable topics demand 
and adequately serves persons involved in the career planning and e3q>loration 
process. 

Accuracy of information. . Accuracy of information is Jferd to measure 
but several attempts can be made'to improve it. In most instances, and espe- 
cially when information is highly variable and difficult to validate, more than 
one source is used to develop the information* Files for each occupation are 
submitted to review pai^ls composed of five to seven persons for examination 
aiKl validating. These review panels are comprised of local resideiits who are 
familiar with a particular occupation. Typically they iiu:lude: an employer, a 
worker in the occupation, an educator in that field, a placemeitt officer, a labor 
market analyst, aiKi an expert observer. Currently there are review panels 
for atl^occupations involving over 1,000 differed iiKlividuals from various parts 
of the state. Etescriptions and instructions are mailed to the panel members, 
and their*eturhed comments are Examined and verified before being loaded iitto 
the information files when appropriate. 

These panels are a valuable asset in asseissing the valklity of files. The 
average return of these mail review panel is weU over 50 percent; of this figure, 
generally 75 percent of the respondents are satisfied with the coittent of our 
files; ami the remaining 25 percent generally suggest minor chains, with a few 
rccommemied. major changes. 

Currency of information . Information is continuousljr updated as new data 
become available. In acklition there are major reviews which are scheduled 
every six to ei^ months. The result is that each occupation is examined 
systematically twice a year. Of course, every information item Is not updated 
each time, but neither is i^w data available for every information item. Sys- 
tematic reviews of the information files increase the confictence of users who 
often seem convinced that the characteristics of occuiMitions are in a constant 
state of flux. 

» • 

Localization of information . One feature that distinguishes OIAS from other 
occupational and career educational systems is its delivery of Idealized labor, 
market Information for different geographic areas. Developii^ such informa- 
tion is a relatively costly and time*consuming process - particularly for small 
areas for which there are few current studies ami publications and limited data 
regarding the local economy and labor market. 
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A statewide description file is useful to minimize unnecessa:g( repetition 
in geographic area files. This file is designed for use throughout the. state 
in places where local inform ^ion is unavailable, or unnecessary. Area differ- 
ences are noted in this file, along with statemems about an occupation that 
apply on a statewide basis. When local labor market conditions for a particular 
occupation are iK>t significantly different from the prepared* statewide file, t^en 
this file is implemenced and no specific, geograi^c file is developed* On thb 
ott^r haiKl, when area conditions do differ ^ e.gt , when employment opportun**^ 
ities in a given ar^ differ consicterably £rom the statewide trend for the occu- 
pation, area specific information is developed. 

People kiK»wlalg^ble abcMit local areas, such as the Mai4>ower Economists ^ 
and local office ntuinagers of the Employment IHvlsion, help tiie CIS staff"' ctetermitMs 
which occupations should be researched for possible localizatton* A list of <7IS 
occupaticms, a map and a brief ejq>lanati(m of the gepgra{^ divisions, and a 
statewide description file are provided* Th(^ then indicate which of the CIS 
occupations should d^initely be localized, for their rasp^tive areas, and M^ch . " 
occupations require further research to determine if localization is iiecessary* 

^.Using these recon^mendatio ng rgs a point of departure, CIS information devel^ 
opment staff begins to createl^ocai area file. While gatheriqg information, the 
staiS simultaneously develops the review panels described rarlier. Members 
are contacted thrtHig^ a vari^ of methods - local newspaper clippings, the tele- 
phone directory, professional directories, and school catalogues. 

Localization of information is acconplished throuj;h separation of informa- 
tion items into two groups: Information that varies between geographic areas 
and that which doesn't* Only the information that yarles between geogra[^c 
areas is localized* For the rest» tiie same statement is delivered in all areas. 
Information for the state is used in areas new to the ^stem until localized infor- 
mation is developed* 



INFORMATION SOURCES 

In developing data gathering methods, every organization faces a unique set 
of constraints determined 1^ its resources, its structure and its connections 
with other organizations. A Career Information System has its own set of con* 
straints and connections. By tradition the producticm of occupational information 
has been the province of research sections in the employment security ageiu:ies 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. By virtue of their organizational structure, . 
these research organizations have access to a number of important data sources 
that exist regardless of the level of research ftmding. For example, personnel 
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periForming occupational research in the employment department have access 
to job orders with accompanying wage information, job applicatiors and unem- 
ployment^ insurance clamis, quarterly reports of employment, and the obser- 
vations of Qounselors and placement specialists. By th^ same token, many 
other* organiisations have information that is valuable in an overall assessment 
of <3ccupations. Among these are regulatory agencies, employer associations, 
and schools. 

In the case of ♦the Career Information System, bec&use of its smaller size 
and more gcneralized.function'of facilitating the delivery of information, it 
seems most realistic to rely first on the useful data already being generated 
by these many organizations, and to concentrate on helpii^ people engaged in 
career "and program obtain and understand it. This usually requires transla- 
ting data from technical forn^ats that are neither api^aling nor accessilfle and 
summarizing studies that often go into moiie detail than the typical user wants. 
Instead of bypassing these §ources, the test strategy for a CIS is to depend 
Ijargely on existing data and to increase access to this data through cooperative 
linkages with data^producing organizations. ""n^ 

Specific Data Elements and Descriptive Information 

Sources of data. In order to achieve its information development functions, 
a CIS must constantly identify, acquire, and update information concerning the 
many characteristics of occupiitions and the labor market pertinent to the general 
functions of CIS. Although the geographic emphasis of concern may be a single 
state, there are several reasons for acquiring labor market data for other areas 
us well. Some occupations not well represented in local industry may be of 
potential career interest to many students. Likewise, there are c^her significant 
gaps in strictly state labor market data which may be fairly inferred from data 
for other areas. Furthermore, no state labor markec operates in an economic 
vacuum; national and regional economic forces have major impacts upon any 
state *s economic.-health. Out-of-state information is often the only source of 
knowledge about changing job duties ami clarification of worker trait require- 
ments. Thus, it is necessary to^o beyoirf the state's boundaries for information. 

In an era of expanding formal trainii^, raw figures on population growth or 
decline for an area, even when broken down hy sex, age group, and employment 
status, are inadequate measures of current or future maniK>wer supply. There- 
fore, it is essential that information relating to the caj^city and rate of comple- 
tions for training and educational programs be obtained also* Because of their 
impact on training capacity, it is similarly necessary to acquire Information 
abour various educational policies* 

•> 

Table 1 lists the major sources of the information needed by CIS. It is 
illustrative, rather than exhaustive, and emphasizes local rather than national 
sources. 
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l*:M«iliHHlun| ^ I t iformation SourccH 

A key cleinenl hi devcLo|>illg''a How of information is identification of data- 
producing agencies. A list of major data-^produ9ing agencies appears in Appendix 
E* Obviously, there are thousands of other organizations such as professional 
"^ahd tradaangociations that produce some occupational information, 'and a 
CIS must remain alert for other agencies that produce pertinent occupational 
data. A useful dociiment in identifying some of these data sources' has been 
prepared by AftRur Schwartz of the University of -Michigan.! Information 
offices of the national and regional offices of major federal agencies, the U,S. 
Government Printing Office, the State Employment Security Agencies, State • 
Department of Education and education planning bodies are all important sources. 

Another important task is the identificattoft of staff members in the data-' 
producing agencies that are knowledgeable, accessible, and in a position to 
release the information* This is obviouslyMess critical when all that is -desired 
is placement on'a mailing list. * ' ' 

— When an agency does not pul^licize its rcsearch^but the data output of the 
<)rg£mization is still considered important, CIS must take steps to identify and 
monitor tJie research output. This requires meetings of representatives of . 
data-producing agencies, periodic surveys of research in progress, and infor- 
mal inquiries about possible sources. All of these methods are helpful in 
identifying useful research output of organizations that do not primarily pro- 
duce occupational or educational data, such as the State Economic Development 
Division which includes CIS on its mailing list for some" publications ,-^teit not 

au; ^™ 

Where confidentiality of information is not an issue, cost considerations 
usually determine accessibility of data. When an agency publishes something 
that is of^ broad public lnl:erest, typically it establishes a mailing list as.a 
means of distribution. Because the additional expense of adding another name 
to tha.listjs inconsequential, there is no problem in ol^aining th^ data* Even 
-though the total cost of the publication and mailing may be substantial, the 
marginal cost of another name is very low. v 

However, when an ageney compiles a data series which it is not accustomed 
to releasing to the public, either because of limited interest or absence of jnailing 
list, it is often more difficult to obtain the data. Often times, it is possible 
to arrange a special mailing, but this is more difficult and much less reliable 
when the data output is ongoing, ami the mailing requires more than a one-time 
commitment. Here the mai^nal cq^s to tfie agency of mailing may be quite 
a bit greater than in the first instance. 



^Arthur R. Schwartz, An ItKlex to Major Published Data Elements, (Ann 
^Artjprr Michigan: Institute of Laix)r and Industrial Relations, 1972). 
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Morfi difficult is the situation where CIS needs the .information <rf an agency 
that is-;iiat;%lready processed or prepared for public release. Poteptially there 
is a great Seal of this information within agencies like the Employment Division, 
Economic Development Divisidn,, and the Department of Education* Since 
data processing and preparation are potentially hi^ cost items, agencies are 
naturally hesitant tocommit themselves. Here the inarginal cost of processii^ 
and mailing can be quite high iirieed. Agencies may be more responsive if 
financial reimbursement is offered, but this is sometimes complicated by 
bookkeeping systems. For example, discussions with the Personnel Division # 
of the State of Oregon ideate that finaiK:ial reimbursement would be the only 
basis on wt^h they would supply CIS with a position classification plan. 

Use of Various Sources 

Three principal types of data ^re avaiUU^le (1) published sources such as 
data from the Job Bank CH>enings Summary , and other uiprocessed data; 
(Z) local i^wspaper clifqpiiqgs; and (3) contacts with persons knowledgeable 
about the occupation* The extent^to which various sources are used is illustrated 
tai Table II. The Bata on sources were compiled during a quarter when greatest 
attention was given to information items that vary among geographic areas. 
The Table illustrates the relative Importance o[ various s<Hirces in updatix^ 
occupational information topics. For example, develo{mient of employment 
j^ospects information required greater consultation with knowledgeable perscms 
an±iii^rocessed sources than with standard published sources. This illus- 
trates the point that the st^idard relsearch output provides ans^^rs to many 
In^mnation develo pment questions; however some can only be satis- 
fied by customized inquiries. Even wten eniployjnseflrforecasts-arenavailable, 

die current outlook is kiK>wn for only a few occupations. To determine the 
current outlook, it is often necessary to examine unprocessed data and tap 
informed opinions. 

On the mher hand, the table reveals that reliance on knowledgeable 
persons and unprocessed data is less nopessary with other information items 
such as cur rem employment ahd wag^s. Two major data needs are worth 
discussing in detail. One concerns information on local and state current and 
projected employment by occupational specialty (6 digit D.O.T. code equivalent)* 
Such data available for Lane County and the State of Or^n vary from one to 
five years old. The first results from the new Occupaticmal Employmem &atis- 
tics survtys giving current occupational employment in manufacturing industries 
were made available in 1974, but will not be available for employment in non- 
manufacturing trade and government service industries until 1975« The first 
projections for occupational employment in manufacturing will not be available 
until 1976. All of these target dates assume no further staff cuts or major 
work load increases on personi^l of the Research aiid Statistics Section of the, 
Or^n^ Employment Division and a continuation of the present federally directed 
O.E.S« inrogram. 



TABLE 2 

Data Sources Used for Updating, t)escriptions 
Sample Quarter, 1972 



Sources 



Information Topic 



Employment Current 

Prospects ' Wages Employment Training 



Number of Occupations Updated 



88 



31 



21 



13 



Published Data 

Employment Division 15 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 36 
Miscellaneous Wage Surveys 
Other Published Sources 8 



2 
7 
6 
0 



21 
2 



Unprocessed Data 

job Banlc Opening Summary 14 

C^her Unprocessed Sources 3 

Knowledgeable Persons 71 



8 
0 



2 
0 



0 
9 



A «^ ^**^Wf n "^'^^ f-nnrortis Tn fp^"^^^"^^" j^" suppllcs of trained manpower. 

Some such data are becoming available f^r a number oToccupationat^roapK 
as a result of the efforts of the educational planning agencies* Nevertheless, 
substantial data gaps remain. A subject for which there is small prospect for - 
early improvement is geographic migration* The limited information available 
is obtained from the decennial federal censlises of population* The time spans 
between such censuses, however, are great. 

In summary, standard published sources provide answers to a large 
number of research questions. Alternative sources of information such as 
knowledgeable persons and uiq>rocessed data must be used when the standard 
sources are inadequate. Most frequently this is the case when highly local in- 
formation or information with a short useful life is needed. Currently, greatest 
needs are for>data about occupational supply, wages, current and projected 
employment, ^hiring requirements, and training sources* 



Formats 



Formats of standard published sources vary from highly technical reports 
to materials developed for career planning purposes. In part, the origin of 
CIS was based on the observation that a great deal of the best occupational . 
information is published in technical formats that are often too detailed and 

\ neither ai^ealing nor accessible to most users « 

f 

A di£ferent°lornuLt prd3lem encountered by CIS using some published infor- 
mation is the lack of technical notes accompanying the data. For example, the' 
usefulness of some wage studies is limited by the lack of occupational ctefini-- 
tions. One reason such problems arise is because a great deal of data useful 
in occupational information is generated with other purposes in mind* To 
iii^ease the. value of this information, CIS has developed forms for common 
data sources which pose pertiront questions. Several of these forms are des- 
. cribpd later in this chapter and exhibited as Appendix G* 

* 9 

Much useful information is largely ui4>rocessecn Help wanted ads and 
articles in newspapers are examples. Curr^ly CIS scans local newspapers 
in geo^^phic areas. This is done by cocking pertinent articles and advertise- 
ments by'^e occiq>atfonal classification system. The data have two uses: 

1) it provl(&s. information for analyzing occuf^tional supply or demand and 

2) it provides namea of 'Icnowlec^eable pwsons'* for a variety of occupations. 

More thorougt^ly processed is the Job Bank Openings Summary . AdditionaP 
processing/is done to develop time series for occupations for which Job orders 
hiflTrtrtr^l iy liMU^ g i' f * fl^ f^ «t, <SAmn r^r^ anH mtpt^Tyj^iQn m ws^ be exercised 
in using this JBOS data in order to avoid misinterpretation and to place it in 
its proper labor market perspective. Other data come in tabular form ready 
for use by a^researcher familiar with the source but obscure to most others. 

In summary » useful data comes in a variety of formats* With the exception 
of information developed e)q)ressly for occupational information purposes, most 
requires some^additional processing* 

Frequency of Information ^ 

Information is developed by o]rganizations and individuals ^t both regular 
and irregular intervals. Organizations such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
whose primary objective is to publish information, adhere to the most r<egular 
schedules. Other organizations such as employment agencies, ^hose infor- 
mation development responsibility is one of many, publishes some^of its Infor- 
mationt like labor market letters, at regular intervals but other information. 



like cx:cupational information, at less regular Intervals. Shifting priorities 
and budget allocations seem to be responsible* 

Many other organizations without an explicit information development 
responsibility produce data even less regularly. However, through iiiformal 
and systematic arrangements and searching procedures, impressive amounts 
/of information can be uneardied* , ^ 

Another aspect of information frequency is the timeliness of data. Some- 
times information is too old to be of much value by tte time it is published and 
released. This is most often the case when the information is highly perishable 
such as wages, and when it is published in formats that require lengthy prepara- 
tions* 



(Geographic Scope of Data 

Some information items vary between geographic areas while others do 
not* For iqformation items that fall into the latter category, data developed 
at the national level is used and preferred for reasons of efficiency* There is 
usually an adequate amount of data to meet these information needs. Topics 
that vary among labor market areas requires data that is usually developed at 
the local level. Rarely, however, is this data completely available. An example 
is wage information. It is sometimes possible to use and c&stomize national 
and state data in these instances* Sometimes, national data is compared with 
local data from the JBOS to verify its proximity to local renditions. At other 
times, national data is used in the information files and exposed to review panels 
for review before it is published. 

In summary, while methods are available for customizing national data 
to local areas, the nce<t continues to exist for information produced at the local 
level 1 



Data Stqrage . v 

Jnformation pertaining to the latx)r market and to education acquired by 
a CIS must be stored for future reference, but developing satisfactory review 
procedures and filing systems is difficult. The highly specialized nature and 
subject relationships of library materials make regular library classification 
systems such as the Dewey Decimal and Library of Congress inappropriate. 
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Since the primary interest is occupational, materials pertaining to single 
occU|)ations or occupation groups can be readily filed with other work papers 
concerning the occupation. Publications that cover a wide range of occupations, 
siich as area wage surv^s, am often best filed under their geTCral heajlings 
(e-g* "wages") and iefereiu:ed in the occupation files. The most difficult 
classifying problems are pos^ by studies whose topics are not occupational, 
such as a study of automation, but which contain specific information about 
certain occupations. Such studies must be filed under the occupations they 
dscuss or be referenced in those occupation files, or the material will not 
lik€^ly be found when Uie occupation files are updated. Either approach requires 
review>of the content of the study, not just its title. Ftnally, there are general 
referCTces (e.g. Census data> Employment and Earnings,) reports on special 
labor force groups, data about trainix^ programs, and other materials that 
cannot be classified by ^cupation but are worh retaining. The i^wspaper 
articles or information received by telephone stKHild a)6o be noted, classified 
and filed. 

The library system currently in use in Oregon is found in Ai^>endix F. 
CIS experimented with the conventional subject card file and title and card 
file, but these card files proved top costly to maintain and did not fulfill 
the need for ready accessibility and frequent cross-referencing. Thus they 
were abandoned in favor of cross-reterence cards filed under the various tc^lcs 
where the study might be needed. Currently the task of cataloguing i^w . 
materials has been assumed by three Information development staff on a rotation 
basis. 

CAREER PLANNING INFORMATION- FILE MAINTENANCE 

This section describes the files in which information is stored for use by 
^.students and counselii^ clients, together with a brief summary of the procedures 
used to maintain those Tiles . ~^ ; • — 

System Components and Sources , 

^ Occupational description file. Since the heart of the informatign^system 
is thfe description file, much of the preceding sectionxoncerning i^ormation 
souices applies to the descriptions. As meittidned in the earlier section on the 
•'Economics of Information Development, the occupational descriptions consist 
of 20-25 specific information items that provide thje reader with a brief but 
complete picture of the occupation. They can be separated into two groups, 
area specific information items that vary between gec)graphic' areas and common 
information items that do not. Thi# separation is useful because it avoids 
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inefficient duplications of common information when information files are// 
established for several areas, * " , 

Of course, needed information is rarely available for^U 20-2^5 information 
items • When it is not, several alternatives are available, 'Rid information 
item may judged unimportant and deliberately left out of the description. 
Qr if judged important, national or local data may be customized depending 
upon the information item. 

r- 

- Descriptions of the information iteins and analysis and writing instructions 
are provided in "Format and Instructions for Writing Occupational Descriptions, 
which IS reproduced below, 

FORMAT AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR WRITING ^ 
OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS 

COMMON INFORMATION * . , ' 

NATURE OF THE JOB 

Give a concise statement ot tne essential function, purpose, or objective 
of tlie job. Define the occupation, in terms of its ultimate aim, don'f • 
merely describe it. You may include historical background of the occu- 
pation, 

Describe very briefly, in action terms, the major activities! of the job. 
Note changes that are taking place in job duties. Make clear what occu- 
pations ard included. . Distinguish between this occupation and others. List 
major ^specialties. 

.WORKING CONDITIONS 

----Descrito4he environment- -physical and organizational --in which the * 
job is typically performed. If possible, describ^tfie"types ofpeople^-^ 
contacted in the job, imd in what context* " * - 

Note unusual work schedules. Note amount of traveling required (nights 
away from home). Note availability of 'part-time jobs. 

QUALIFICATIONS (In this section, be sure to keep in mind the distinction 
between what is required and what is desired. ) , 

Native Qualifications: Aptitudes, physical capacities, mental and social 
requirements, specific physical reciuiremcnts: climbing, stooping, etc. 
Note differences amoi^ specialties. 
Legal Qualifications: Licenses, age, etc, 
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^ " XJUAUFICATIONS (Continued) 



Preparation; Education, traiiUng and experience required fSt enfiployment, 

'^Relevant, desirable preparation beyond minimum requirements. 

Describe proniotional ladders. Especially note situations in whicU con-, 
tinued employment or promotion require frequent moving. 

AR EA SPECIFIC INFORjViATION . • . 

Note local exceptions to "common information" statements: 

Legal Qualifications; % 

Training Sources; List sources of training which are significant in the area. ^ 

Employee Organizations; If appropriate, note organizations (unions, etc*) 
affecting working conditions* Most important when memlierghip is ma;idatory« 

Hiring Channels: Report normal hiring channels, if noteworthy. * 

EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS ■ \ . 

„ Current Employment: Inuicate extent of local employmenf. Note sign^ 
' ficant seasonality fluctuations* Include self-employed as well as wage 

and salary., It is not imperative to use numbers. Descriptive terms such 

as small, large are often useful. ^ * 

Personal Characteristics: Note personal characteristics (age, sex, etc.) 

of present employees. * 

Wages and Supplements: Describe wage rates and wage supplements* The 
most appropriate figure will usually be a median entry rate, a- Note income 
potential (median maxim'um rate) when known ^nd significantly different;. 

EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS ; 

Refer to Demand-Suppl^ Worksheet* as a guide. 

♦ 

Note factors determining growth- -rising personal incomes, legal require- 
ments, 'etc. include comments about the indi^stries witli greatest prospects. 
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EMPLOYMENT. PROSPECTS (Continued) 

Describe major supply sources and their trends. « * 

• \ 

Draw conclusions about the relationship between supply andulemaind in tho^ . 
* past, at present, in the luti|re. Stat§ current oiltlook and descrifxj 'how.it '*' 
Will change. Give reasons for judgment. If appropriate, note* difference'^ * 
by .specialty. Where possible, note causes of im* . 'ances--'lackof'traimng, 
wages and working conditions, licensing, etc. Keep national tr^ds in 
mind, and note discrepancies between area and national prospects^ 

' It is often adequate to use descriptive phrases "substantial surplus, etc, 
rather than numbers. Note local differences to state and nationa^^ patterns 
prepared by CIS. 

WRITING STYJ.E * 

Writeifs should keep the following in nund when preparing occupational 
descriptions. * ' . \ ^ 

0 

„ I. The style sh?ould be as clear and straight forward as possible. 'Although 
the occupational descriptions serve multiple purposes, they are primarily 
intended for the use of school counselors, local office counselors, inter- 
viewers, students, new entrants into the labor market , and manpower 
program planners. Jargon, gobbledegook, and cliches should be 'avoided. 
A straight forward sentence is preferable to an attempt at cleverness that 
fails. 

2, Always be accurate in what is expressed. Care should be taken with 
the use of such wprds as 'always,** "sometimes,** "seldom "usually," 
"rarely, " etc. All statements must be based on verifiable sources. 
Statements of opinion should toe labeled as tmch. 
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3. Omit words which express attitudes unle^ss it is specific whose atti- 
tudes are being expressed. Whether or not the occupation is boring or 
pleasant depends on the individual, not on the occupation. Let the facts 
speak for themselves, the writer should try not to incorporate his own 
attitude towards the occupation into his writing. 

4. The writer should make every effort not to make the job sound more 
attractive than the facts indicate, because persons may then be attracted 
to an occupation for which they are not suited. By the same token, it 



WRITING STYLE (Continued> 

If 

should not be made to sound so unattractive that qualified and interested * 
workers are driven aw^^y/ A happy balance is the goah ^ 
# 

Education file. This file describes hiring ^requirements for the occupations 
and lists institutions where occupational training can be obtained. The develop- 
ment of this file presented several problems and prompted CIS to undertake 
to plan and implement new educational components. 

Classification, systems are a common source of trouble when working with 
occupational information. In develeping this file, problems have occurred 
because most educational programs are identified only by title and the relation 
to o6capations is often difficult to'infer. 

Secondly, the disparate quality of the various schools is hard to ascertain 
isinici describe. Information on program evaluation is inadequate* 

Finally, information sources are inadequate. Initially, rather than collec- 
ting and reading 200 catalogues, CIS tried to locate a reliable secondary source.. 
Though there are numerpus publications in this fields most are not accurate 
or timely. Steps BeyoT td High School , an Oregon Board of Education publi- 
cation, has served this urpose best. ^ - r 

tThe furrent education file will be replaced by Janua^, 1975, when evalua- 
tion and 'modification of new Education Components will be x^ompleted. The new 
educational components are.designed to strengthen several are^is in which the 
present CIS education file and the majority of post-secondary educational 
materials are deficient. In the state of Oregon as elsewhere in the United 
States, ,it is difficult to Kate a single source of detailed and accurate infor- 
matibn that relates carter opportunities to educational programs and the schools 
thkt offer them. Curirent information on post-secondary institutions. appears 
in a, variety of sources that are varyingly accurate, complete and up-to-date. 
Available publications come in a variety of styles and formats which do not 
enhance consumers' ability to compare institutions and programs. 



The section on writing style was adapted from The Preparation of Occu- 
pational Guides in the Coastal Area of California, State of California Department 
of Employment Coastal Area Research and Statistics (San Franciscp, California, 
March 1964) , , 



Further,, existing post-secondary educational informatign generally speaks 
liitle to the career opportunities generated by attending a particular school 
or by enterin^a particular program. Some school catalojgs make non-documented 
references to the career opportunities that supposedly are available to graduates 
by virtue of completing a specified program. But/ thpse references are usually 
someone's statements of conventional wisdom and are seldom backed by later 
market data. For example, one Oregon university indicates that its history 
program provides . .a broad foundation for a variety of careers- -teaching 
and research, law, journalism, foreign service, government, business, the 
ministry, librariunship/* The new education components incorporate several • 
jmportani changes from the old Education File. (1) All educational programs 
are included, not Just those that have occupational titles. (2) This expansion 
rc'fjuires that etiucational programs be organized in an educational taxonomy 
rather than in occupational terms. (3) The introduction of an educational taxononiy 
into the system permits (and requires) a more complete discussion of the relation 
between education and jobs in each occupation. (4) Information about costs 
and* services of schools are also presented* (5) Finally, it is based on more 
autheiiticated sources. 

The educational com|X)nents consist of three new files: Prepaxation File, 
which will discuss ways to prepare for employment in each' of the 225 occupations 
included in CIS and will reference relevant education programs; Program File , 
which will provide a narrative description for each type of post -secondary 
educational program (e.g. Biology, welding) and a list of the institutions that 
offer such programs in Oregon; and the Sclypol File , wKfich will provide compara- • 
tive data on all two- and four-yeat colleges and nearly all proprietary schpojii 
ui Oregon* ^ ^ 

In the search for data sources, project staff have examined the existing 
body of accessible post -secondary educational information. The following are 
examples of some of the project's activities in this area and arrangements which 
have been made for pooling useable data: ^ < ' 

-Reviewed the major institutional directories for ideas for developing the 
file of institutional information. 

-Examined some data from coordinating agencies in Oregon, some of which 
has been used in component development. Examination results have en- 
couraged agencies to review existing data for applicability to educational 
consumers. 

-Have reviewed school catalogs for reliability and applicability to component 
development. Have verified some information by calling schools, comparing 
againvSt other sources, etc. 
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-Have compiled a comf)rehensiye master list of post -secondary educational 
programs in Oregon i^rom other less comprehensive listings. 

-Have made arrangements with and are receiving regularly master listings 
of Veterans Administration-approved programs in Oregon's community 
colleges and proprietary schools for use in updating the master program 
list* - 

9 

-Have made arrangements with the State Department of Education to use 
certain program data that they collect for validating and updating commm^ty 
college program information in the educational components . 

-Have made arrangements with the Oregon State System of Higher Education - 
to recieive periodic listings of new programs in the four-year public colleges. 

-Have made arrangements with the State Department of Education to receive 
a periodically updated listing of existing proprietary schools. 

^ -Have made arrangements with the Educational Coordinating Council to 
receive copies of HEGIS Efnrollment Reports and Student Enrollment Data 
Surveys for all two- and four-year colleges In Oregon. 

-Have made artangements with all two-. and four-year schools and a majority 
of the proprietary schools to get selected data directly from them for use 
in developing the educational components*'- 

-Have developed an Advisory Committee composed of institutional represen- 
, tatives and agency personnel, in part, to assist ip, identifying reliable 
additional data. . ^ 

•■^ --■ 

Writing guides for these components will be prepared « the end of the project. 

Hirii School Subjects File. Probably the most frequent request for additional 
information has cdme from Junior high school teachers and counselors asking 
for lisis of high school subjects that are helpful in preparing for various career 
fields. 

In examining the need, it became apparent that it was not feasible or necessary 
to list the course titles of individual high schools. Instead, a listing of subjects 
wai^^ developed. Further it became apparent that listings for individual occupations 
would be too detailed for most junior high school Wudents* career decision 
stage. The list would certainly contain great amounts of repetition among 
similar occupations and the information base is inadequate for making such 
precise statements. Consequently, the lists of high school subjects were prepared 



for job families. (secretarial, metal working, social service, etc.) 

The almost total lack of data oji which tq identify a relationship between 
high school courses and occupational success posed further problems. Thus 
a consensual method was used to tap the opinions of high school teachers, career 
education curriculum specialists, and employers. During Hie development of 
the file, a conscious attempt was made to strike a balance between the strict 
criterion that high school instruction is essential to occupational success and 
the loose criterion that high school instruction in a subject might be helpful. 

•The resulting lists, currently under evaluation, will be available throughout 
the Systam during the next year. 

. Attribute file. This file contains the attribute dodes which are used to 
process the QUEST questionnaire. For each occupation, the file lists the 
questionnaire responses that are consistent with the requireifients of the occur 
pation. While much.of this data remains unchanged over time, several 
factors require that the file be given annual review; 1) \^ien new occupations 
are added to the System, a set of attribute codes must be developed. 2) Although 
the attributes for most of the questions are fairly stable, four of the questions 
are spnsitxve to labor market changes and the occupations must Be monitored 
for these changes. 3) As new areas are added to the System, another set of 
attribute cQdes must be developed and incorporated in the file for the location 
question. 4) A file containing over 15,000 codes is vulnerable to clerical 
error. 

* .» 

The most important information source for the non-labor market questions 
in QUEST are Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Vol 2,, and the Tnb Bank Profile . 
Master File Listing * Sources used in the examination of the question which 
pertains to educational and training requirements are GED and SVP items of the 
D>0*T . , Occupational Oatlook Handbook t the Manpower Resource of the Portland 
Metropolitan A rea ; the Oregon Apprenticeship Manual. aAd expert observers ' 
in various fieldsf ^sources used to determine *4ocation*' are the Ore gon I97fl 
Census of Population > ,the Oregon Industry-Occupational Matrix Estimates* 
manpower economists of the Oregon State Employment Division, and the career 
education coordinator for a new area to the, system? personal job character- 
istics* sources used are the Oregon 1970 Census and various skill surveys; 
sources used with entry^-levcl wages are expert observers in various fields, 
employets, newspaper '*Help Wanted" ads, manpower economists of the Oregon 
State Employment Division, the Job Bank Openings Summary , tii e Occupational ' 
Outlook Handbook s the Manpower Resource of the Portland Metropolitan Area 
^ April 1968), Oregon X970 Census , and various wage studies* 
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Visit file t This file includes the names of people in the Eugene area 
available to discuss their respective occupations with interested individuals. 
This file is currently available in Lane County. 

'jpie file includes the names of nearly 270 persons in over 180 different 
occupations. .This large collection of names wns compiled in cooperation with 
the Rotary Clubs with members of the Rotary Club contacting workers in the 
occupations and confirming agreemems. Tt^ Lane Ii^rmediate Education 
District provided the liaison between the Rptary Club and CIS. CIS provides ^. 
ongoing file maintenance. 

Bibliography and books. This component refers users to the 'most pertinent 
l^eneral and sfwihc publications about particular occupations. Identification 
of such sources is a natural byproduct of the development of die CIS libraxy. 
Identifying attractive, informative, and relatively ines^nsive publications to 
* telude in the Bihliogra^diy File is a fairly simple task. Comidications arise 
when trying to acquire the publications in large quantities. In the past two years, 
several governmental.publications (both state and 'federal) were omitted fr6m 
the Bibliograi^y o£ferings because supplies were not adequate to meet the demand 
for 350 copies in Oregon. Thus, it is essential to verify that sufficient copies 
are available before ackiing a publication to the Bibliograi^y list. 

Explorer Posts. * The .Scouts* E^lorer prpgram now has a career orien- , 
tation, with each post sporiisared by a firm or an occi^tional association and ^ 
providing opportunities for boys .and girls to learn about a career field. This 
file lists those E)q)lorex posts, their sponsor, and contact instructions. All 
information is provided by the district exploxer offices. ^ 

Employer Supplements - . ^ ' ^ 

There is much aboul employing establishments that is not adequately desj- 
cribed in occupational and ^educational files, eveathough there are places in 
those files where reference is made to employing establislratents. These in- 
formation gaps are generally of two types: information that is specific to the 
jobs in a particular firm (job titles, entry occupation^, etc.) and information 
that describes the establishment/s work environment, irrespective of the parti^ 
cular occupation in which a person works. 

Both are readily apparent in U.S. military establishments. While they 
employ a wide range of occupations, their titles, wages, training sources and 
other occupationally related matters are peculiar, and so are the overall work 
environment ami conditions of employment. 



The fact that the recent move tQ an a 11 -volunteer -force changes the 
armed services from a position of l$gal coersion to a position of competitive 
employer is additional reason to exiftiine this particular employing establish- 
ment, for there is now much confusiqh about the changed military obligations 
and opport unit res . 

CIS is thus undertaking a joint study to obtain objective information for 
Illusion in the present system and to prepare a printed employer supplement 
about the Navy. The project is being cpnducted jointly with Operations Re- 
search Inp. of Silver Springs, Marylan<!l," and will prepare and test information' 
about the Navy* The project is being designed to provide information about this 
particular establishment in an objective manner without over-emphasizing 
this establisfiment* It will produce a stru<;ture and guidelines by which infer- 
matit>tt-about other employers can be efficiently made a part of the information 
system while retaining the system's impartial character ^ This project is 
sch^uled for completion in mid-1975. 

Information Updating Procedures 

The program by which these information files are maintained has two 
^*lements, one designed to respond quickly to new information, the other to 
facilitate systematic 'improvemeftts. The first element of the information 
maintenance program is continuous updating of all information files to reflect 
new information as it flows to CIS from sources such as those described above* 
For instance when new wage or employment outlook /information becomes avail- 
able, all pertinent computer files are promptly updated. 

* The volume of continuous updating depends laygely upon the flow of infor- 
mation to CIS. Without 'a strong flow of information, most updating is done 
during the periodic review. Daring this process, considerable time is spent 
locating information materials. As the flow increases, more opportunity 
arises for continuous updating of information items and less reliance is placed 
on the periodic review. 

The second thru^ centers on periodic review of system components and 
information content^ and producing information for new areas. The review 
cycle on the other hand, constitutes an extensive examinatloaand updating of 
all files (Education file, Attribute file, Visitjile, the Occupational Description 
file with its common information section and ail the area specific files, and the 
Bibliography file). Each review cycle has certain subjects for special attention, 
such as are^ specific information for a new area, special o^>ortunities for 
women and minorities, etc. in addition to a general review erf all file content. 
Oregon CIS set its first periodic review schedules for six months. It is in this 
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connection that the review panels described earlier are used. 

Each member of the panel has a slightly dttterent relationship to the occu- 
pation (i-e. worker, employer, ^placement specialist, training representative, 
expert observer) and is asked to comment from that perspective. Sli^e the 
descriptions are the heart of the System and can be most easily exchanged 
through the mail, this is the component which tiie review panel is most often 
asked to examine. The comments of the review panel are in turn used to update 
other System compoi^nts. 

During its first year ortwo of operation, a CIS is faced with tremendous 
pressure to' initiate files and simultaneously develop area files for several 
areas of€he state. Any change in file format only eiqpands the work load. 
Staff limitations and all the trials 6i a, nitial "run", make it difficult to stay 
wifli original time schedules. A recert. review*^of comments r^umed froni the 
review panels showed that they proposed only minor changes to the (tescrlption 
file, even when the file had not received a systematic review for six months. 
Even the statements pertaining to the severe energy crisis of 1973 still seemed 
usable and valid a year later. ^ ' 

Perhap^ess frequent but more ejctensive review of all the information files 
will suffice when couple with regular updating and in-put of new data as it 
becomes available, particularly for those highly perishable topics such as wages. 
Theoretically that would allow more time for res^rchii^ aiKl developing new 
components, additional occupations and new information to enhance the existing 
system. 

Data Flow Chart 

The following chart illustrates how labor market information flows from 
data sources through CIS to the ultimate users. Broadly, the data sources at 
tiie top of the diagram are placed in two categories: a variety of local, state, 
regional, and national labor market information-producing agencies and organi- 
• zations and libraries, including educational agencies, which provide educational 
and training statistics and data concerning educational programs; and the CIS 
revle\« panels plus various Informed persons having specialized or professional 
knowledge about specific occupations, occupational groups > or general economic 
factors affecting the labor market.^ All data from the first category funnel 
through the CIS library where it is reviewed for utility and^appropriateness 
and the retained materials are classified in accord with the library classification 
system (Appendix F). Information originating in the second category of data 
sources is normally obtained on request of a CIS staff member and the response 
goes directly to him. Records from these sources are sometimes made and 
filed with other information about the topic at hand- 
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Career Information System 
INFORMATION FLOW CHART ^ 

InforiBation Sources 



Informed Persons 
Review Panels 



Data-Prod. Off ices i 
and Libraries 




PROCESSING 



Info, Maintenance 
— Continuous 
— Periodic 



PROCESSIHC 




DISSEM- 
INATION 



Conputerized Delivery 
Systea 
Teletype 



Users: Students ,y 
Clients » ai!d 
Counselors 



ERiC 



Information sources are also used for consulting with and preparing reports 
for program planners, 
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The functions and procedures for development of tte career information 
were described earlier in this chapter and are graphically portrayed on the 
left side of the chart. The symbol labeled 'Information^Maintenance" represents 
the intensive processing stage at which the data in the computer storage files 
is reviewed, revised, and updated on the banis of the latest information stored 
in the library and information received from the review panels, etc . From 
that point the processed data is delivered via electronic Anechanical means to 
user agencies, their students and clients. 

* The series of steps whereby program planning information is developed 
and deliv^l^ are described in some detail in a separate volume. The flow 
chart illustrates the process involved in responding to a major data request 
Ifrom an educational program planner; the handling of the simpler data requests 
of tburse frequently eliminates some of ^e steps shown on the chart. 

In all three sections of the chart, attempt is madeJto indicate in summary 
form the usual storage, processing, and disseminatton steps of the Career 
Information System. 

*'> 

Instruments for Information Development 

, Certain instruments have been developed to assist the process of infor-^ 
mation maintenance. A short description and evaluation of each of the instru- 
ments is [^ovided he^re; copies of the instruments appear in Appendix G. 

'^Format and Instructions for Wrltiig Qccupational Descriptions. " (Re- 
produced elsewhere ih this chapter.) Description: This outline sets fortti in- 
structions and sources for writing descriptions accprding to the CIS format. 
Review draft was developed for manpower economists and others assisting 
in information development. 

Evaluation: Instrument has been very useful .with new employees in ac* 
quainting them with methods and sources. Value with manpower economists 
has been limited by lack of cooperative a^greement« 

'Uemand'Supply Worksheet for ^cific Occupations. " Description: This 
sets forth definitions, instructicms and sources as well as worksheet which 
could be used for developing estimate of current employment outlook? 

Evaluation: Worksheet cannot be used explicitly because of lack of readily 
available supply data. Nevertheless, the definitions are very useful in thinking 
through estimates of employment outlook without data. Useful in training new 
employees. 

**Occupatibnal Specialties Worksheet. " Descri|Wion: Used to summarize 
worker traits, attributes and some labor market aspects of occupational special- 
ties that comprise an occupation in the Career Information System. Developed 
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for the purpose of reviewing attribute file for aa occupation and breaking out 
new occupations.* Uses worker trat and labor market data for highly detailed 
occupational specialties. 

* 

Evaluation: Instrument proven useful during a review of all noit- labor 
market questions. Provides a record on which to question validity of attribute 
codes. Also useful in analyzing similarity of occupational specialties grouped 
together. 

"Occupational Description Source Record. " Descriptioa: Instrument is 
used to record the sources on which information in the description is based. 

Evaluation: Instrument has proved to be increasingly useful for answering 
questions about' data sources as well as providing continuity and sources for 
subsequent updating. 

"Source Notes. " Description: Instruments are used to record pertinent 
details about raw data gathered from professional associations , licensing 
board, etc. Developed because these details rarely accompany such materials 
bat are necessary for interpretation of such data in labor market terms. / 

. . / 

Evaluation: Proved useful whei^gathering a larger number of materials, j 
but resourcg# have not always permitted suoh extensive materials gathering. / 

"Informatidn Item. " Description: Instrument was designed^^to provide a 
corss reference to data sources not stored in the occupational files. ' 

/ 

Evaluation: Instrument has proved useiul in identifying data sources such ; 
as articles and reports shelved in the library* , 

/ 

. From the experiences acquired in reviewing files and submitting the descrip* 
tions to the review panels, certain observarions came through clearly.* The re- 
view is an efficient method for examining all System components for these <9J^if^ ' 
^atimts simultaneously. For example, wage information was exanjlned ajj^ ' 
updated simultaneously in the description and attrife)ute files, insuriiig qeni^ftency 

In distributing the descriptions to the review panels* it became clear $ha^a 
procedure for monitoring responses was needed. About half of the respondents^* 
will reply promptly, while the others are slower to respond. Generally, the 
manpower economists and placement specialists with the Employment Service re- 
turn their comments within the shortest space of time. When the manpower econ- 
omist and placement specialist are located within the same local office, they 
frequently discuss the information contained in the description, a fortunate 6ide 
effect of the procedure. 
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Computer Loading . * 

For career planning information updating, CIS has developed a standard 
procedure for updating the file^ stored m the computer. After files have been 
reviewed,, new or updated statements are developed anki recorded on a form 
that indicates explicity choice of language and location of new information within 
the various files. A specially traii^ secretary then types the information into * 
the computer, 'using the specially prepared 'update" computer program/ 

While deadlines have precluded extensive ejq)erimentation with the periodic 
review, this situation has served to re-emphasize the advantages of such a 
systematic approach. The experience of the last year strongly suggests that 
the periodic review r^uits in greater integration and consistency of System 
components. The description fi}e, attribute file, and education ftle for an* 
occupation can be examined together to check for coMistency • Furthermore, 
the periodic review incorporates the advantages of planning while remaining 
flexible enough to permit some adjustments in objectives as it becomes necessary. 
These procedures^require well -trains labor market analysts, it would be 
erroneous to believe that these procedures could be Implemented by staff ^ 
members without backgrounds in labor market analysis. Reliance on infor- 
mation developed by other agencies and Individuals requires a high degree of 
expertise so as to perceive the limitations of existing data §nd the pertinent 
questions to ask* In effect, the procedures make it possible for competent 
analysts to jevelop more information at a higher level of tjuality than would ^ 
otherwise ha impossible. Any organization intent upon developing occu- 
pational information will have to bear in mind this maiqpo\pt requirement when 
planning future system developments. 



EVALUATION OF INFORMATION CONTENT AND TIMELINESS 

There are several methods for evaluating the content of the Career Infor- 
mation System. One method is to gather and anal3rze the comments of users; 
another is to comipare the content of the information system with a model 
information system. Both of these approaches will be utilized: 

User Satisfaction 



Evaluation knd pilot testing of the occupational informatioij delivery system 
'have c losely examined user satisfaction with the information contained in the 
System. It is important to note that user satisfaction with the information is 
really a judgment about System process as well as information content and 
format. The timeliness and pertinence of the information for a particular user 
partially depends upon, the attractiveness of thej)rocess for obtaining the 
information. ^ 
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When students at Churchill High School were asked to assess the CIS 
occupational descriptions, 95 percent rated them as "accurate and up-to-date, " 
81 percent reported that they ''related the job to my own Interests, values, and 
abilities, " 67 percent rated them ''complete (covered all important topics), "„ 
and 95 percent rated the descriptions "easy to understand. " 'TTie feeling that 
the descriptions are 'easy to understand, • expressed by 95 percent of the high 
school students who used the System is striking because the material is not 
easy to qpderstand by conventional readability formula standards, ' 

Responding to the question, "How Satisfied were you with the information 
you received?", 84 percent of Churchill students who used the System indicated- - 
they were satisfied with the information presented. Eig^ity- seven percent indi^ 
cated they w^re able to find the information they were looking for.^ 

J. 

Similar results were reported with Lane Community College students. When 
asked how satisfied they were with the information they received, 84 percent of 
the students were either satisfied or very satisfied with the information delivered 
by the System.^ , ^ 

The vast majority of counselors who have worked with the System have 
commented positively on the System overall as well as on the accessibility, 
quality and quantity of the occupational information contained in it. In order to 
be more specific, the evaluation in the three state Employment Division offices 
in Portland was designed to obtain highly specific comments from participating 
counselors about the content and format of the information, especially the occupa- 
tional descriptions. The following excerpts from the Portland evaluation sum* 
marize the counselors' assessment of the occupational descriptions. 

Counselors* opinions of the descriptions were unanimously positive 
and only a fQw noted minor deficiencies of content. The ttiree counselors 
w^o Indicated deficiencies commented that some of the descriptions 
were not of sufficient depth, that they should be related more to the local 
labor market, and that the amount of information on schooling included in 
the descriptions was limited. One counselor thought that some of the 
descriptions were a little tpo long, but all others considered the length 
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^Bruce McKinlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational Informa- 
tion Access System as Used at Churchill High School , Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore^gon, 1971, pp. 12-13. 

4lbid. , ppf 20-2L 

^Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of Two Sy^ems for Delivering Occu - 
pational Information; A Comparative Analysis , Master's Thesis, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp. 66-67/ * ' 
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satisfactory or very good. No counselor had any suggestions for improving 
style and forn at of the descrim:i§:^^«SfLon the procedure for getting them. 

All txit one couniselor considered the information in the descriptions 
definitely satisfactory. The one counselor who rated the information 
fairly poor emphasized the geographic factor, saying it was not local 
enough and not sufficiently current for local needs. This counselor 
remarked about the almost weekly chaiige of local demands for specific 
occupations aiKi refsrred to the sudden but temporary effects <{f labor 
disputes on local deAiand in specific occupations. It is apparent that ttas 
particular counselor was giving heavy emphasis to immediate employnlent 
opportunity rather than longer range occupational decision making. 

Table III reveals that the vast majority of counselors found the content, 
and topical coverage of the job descriptions satis^ctory. While they 
were asked to rate length, they in fact were ratii^g the adequacy of infor- 
mation content for each topic on the list.. None indicated that any topics 
included were superfluous or unduly emph^isized. ^ ^ 

While the majority of counselors rated content of the job descriptions 
satisfactory on all counts, a portion indickted Jheir desire to have more — 
information on- seyeral topics. With' the exception of w|iges and fringe 
benefits, counselors were almost unanimously ^tisfied with coverag4,of 
all topics concerned with the nature of the job and working ^conditions, ^e 
everyone else, counselors commented that they would like to have more \^ 
localized and more detailed wage rate information. * - ' 

Qualifications for employment was the area where counselor's most 
frequently and consistently indicated a desire for more information. 
Qualifications, together with wages and dema' id; provide the information , 
which is not only informative for exploratory purposes, but useful iif 
determining the appropriateness of an occupational choice. (Since com- 
pletion of the Portland test, additional information entraining sources 
has been developed and included. ) 

Counselors* ratings and comments on job descriptions pose something 
of a delimma. While asking for more information on some topics, coun- 
selors expressed alniost unaninoDs satisfaction with the overall length of 
the descriptions. Only one counselor felt they were a little too long. 
About a third of the counselors asked for additional information on a number 
of items, without compensating reductions in other items^ The fact that 
a large majority of counselors found the topical coverage, as well as the . 
overall length satisfactory, cautions against wholesale alteration of the 
descriptions. In drawing conclusions from this test, it is important to 
remember that the project resources went primarily to delivery system " 
development, not to information development. It is actually quite encouraging 
that counselors and^cll^ts were as satisfied as they were with the information 
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COUNSELORS' RATINGS OF TOPICS OF INFORMAT 
. CONTAINED IN OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS 



riok 



Topic 



Percent of Counselors 

Suggesting; 

More Same Less Drop 



Nature of Joo 
Function 
Job Duties ' 
Occupational Specialties 

Working Conditions 

Current Employment 

Employers 

Work Environment 

Work Schedules 

Organizations ' ' 

Wages and Fringe' Benefits 



8% 



23 



100% 

100 

100 



100 
92 
100 
100 
77 



Qualificationa 

Native QualificationB 
Legal Qualifications 
Education, Training, 
Training Sources, 
Hiring Channela 
„ Promotional *LaddeF 



Experience 



31 
- 23 
38 
31 

%1 



69 
" 77 
62. 
69 
69 
'69 



Employment Prospec ts 
Demand.''' 
Supply" ' 
Supply /Demand , 



31 
15 
15 
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I 85 
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content of the information files during ^he test. The quality of the infor- 
'mation- content can be expeci.ed to rise when the systein is implenieuitect 
permanently and information is maintained over a longer time period by 
means .of a more coiteistent and sophisticated information development 
progya^m. Improvements iS informatioji on a numbeif of topics^have already 



be^n made and included.^ 

The. detailed comments of counselors on the job" descriptions point at the 
fact that information content and format are highly satisfactory in their • - 
present form, Informa^tion now available in the eduCation^file was a frequent . 
request of users- Development of an information component which would relate 
high scho'^1 courses to careers or occupational clusters has been developed 
and pilot -tested in t^e Portland metropolitan area and will be availafile on p 
state -wide basis to users by Fall, 1974.^ ^ 

Evaluation by School Staff ' ' . 

Another opportunity for gathering evaluative* commfents occurred during 
May and June 1972 whence Lane Intermediate Education District and the' Career 
Information System called a meeting of all school coordinators at which they 
were asked to record their reactions to the System, ^ 

In addition^, questionnaires were sent to coordinators in the schools wtjo 
did not attend the meeting. In all, the System was used by about 7, 000 students 
in these schools that school year. 

Respondents by no means limited their comments to the informational 
content of the System. Rather, they. looked at the information system as an 
operating program. Thus, their comments cover a wide range of topics from 
log-in procedures to terminal' location to time allotments, but some of the 
comments pertain to inforniation content. ' . " ' - . 

Comments of this kind can be very useful, in as much as they'record the 
opinions of people who are actually using the System. Of course, comments of 
this kind are likely to include comments ^on topics about which th^ respondent 
is not well qualified to speak. For example, user reactions are not the best 
measure of accuracy of information; nevertheless, it is extremely useful to 
know if users are generally confident, ambivalent or distrustful about the 
content of the information systep. , - 

A summary of all the comments ami suggestions made by coordinators, . 
including those comments which pertain to xXs^ content of the information system 
are listed below unde .. the at>propriate question.. ' 



Jerry Weick, Occupational Information for Employment Service Counseling : 
^ /n Evaluation of Occupational Information Access System Pilot Use in Three 

Poitlancf Employment Division Offi ces, University of Or/egon, Eugene, Oregon, 
; 1972, p. 16. ^ . * ^ 



What changes in the OLAS needio be made before it can be effective? 
^ * 

There were several criticisms of the unreliability of the computer, 
a problem that has since been solved by conversion to Hewlett-Packard 
computers. 

. Some sclioois are unable to usy ternunal as mucl as they would like ' 
for OIAS, due to conflicts of time with problem solving and records use, 
difficirit access to terminal (too far away from ciassroorii, etc.)f or pro- 
blems: with secretaries who do not want students using /'their" terminaL 

Only three of the 1 8 questionnaires niade comments pertinent to infor- 
malion developiacnl. Thi« comment w/is returned by a junior high school 
coordinator. 



. • .The vocabulary js somewhat difficult fo^ Jr. High students, 
Teachers need to be aware so they c:ih iill in the gaps. 1 had a 
whole class of Stfci and 9th graders that didn't know what a BS degree *^ 
was. The best answer they would come up with is that you do through 
coUtige as a bachelor. , > 

(Tliis has since been relabied as a four-year college degree.) 

This comment was returned by 'the coordinator in a senior high school, » . 

' .. .Expand the System (Education file, Higji school courses)* 
. I . Military File (Another facet of career decision-making) 

This comment was returned by the coordinator irt^senft)r high school, 

. .^More audio (dr visual) accompanying materials. (Tapes, etc. ) 

*■ 

What Jhings should be considered before implementing the OIAS? What 
decisions should be made before implementing the OIAS ? , 

This quests prompted several suggestions for Improving management « 
, of the system (schedule of available time, terminal location, training secre- 
taries in its use>and improving instructions for use of the system. 

There^were really no complfents directly pertirient to information 
developnient that accompaniiKi this question. However, some thought that 
deapriptions of jobs should be available as printed materials, so students 
coQld refer to them again without using the terminal. Ono coordinator from ' . - 
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a senior high school made the general suggestion 

. . .Perhaps we should ask the students who have used it for in-put^ 
to these questions. 

What positive things about the OIAS have you experienced? What's good 
about the OIAS? 

There were several comments about the system's motivational effect 
;on student interest and awareness of occupational information and parents' 
endorsement of the system. 

The largest number of comments pertinent to information development 
.accompanied this question. Nine questionnaires contained these comments. 
One was returned by a junior high school coordinator. 

i 

i 

. , . . .The OIAS seems to keep up to date. It tells you where to go 
for more information. 

Another comment came from a- senior high school coordinator. 

An increase of interest in the students in jobs and the world of 
work. A great variety of students came in all the way from college 
bound (professional)^ to the ones having difficulty getting through 
high school.. . . .It seem (sic) to giv6 coiKise informatipn that was 
understandii^ (sic) to all of the students. 

This cohiment came from a senior high school coordinator. 

Some student]^, have talked with people '*in the field** as recommended 
by OIAS and have reported success. Even when the list was not what 
a student thought he wanted, it encouraged him* to analyze his responses. 
(Salary, education, etc.) I like it. 'Students begin thinking about careers^. 
They become aware of a number of different career possibilities.' The 
information given pertinent to the local area: A more realistic approach 
for the students. 



The other comments came from coordinators who did not identify their 
rade level. 

K\ds are motivated easily to use it arid often ta'ke, the results bpme 
to discuss with parents. 
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Students like to use the terminal and feel tire information is personal 
and iitiportant to them. They come back to re-use the terminal to 
get additional information not received on the first usage. 

Information received is current and valid. 

Students end u}) with a more realistic view as to wh^at^>articular 
jobs are like and how many job types are available in our owif area. 

(I) feel printout is essential. Manj^ students take printout and 
for first time they will discuss pos.sible plans for their future. 

Increased use of occupational files. Increased a\frareness of jobs 
that are available (increase personal horizons). .Curriculum 
committee was impressed with tfee OIAS. 

Hi^ interest by students in both using the terminal and information 
received. Parent interest results, . . Current information*^ 

Since these evaluations, CIS has tried to respond to the criticisms and 
suggestions while preserving th*attf active aspects of the system. For example, 
i\s mentioned previously, CIS has now changed to a computer where down cfm'e is 
less frequent. Furthermore, new computer programming and more explicit 
instructions to users thtough in-service training ard User's Handbo oks have 
improved the speed and efficiency of questionnaire processing and communications. 
xMorc attention lias been given to the location, operation, and availability of the 
computer terminal. 

With respect to the inforination in files, CIS has developed the education 
file. CIS continues to update its information files continuously. It has added 
occupations to the System. which increase Ihe occupational coverage of the System, 
During each review, employment prospects and wage information receive^ ' 
particular attention. At the same time, the need for concise information niust 
be respected. 



' "^Bill MaiUey, Summary of Comments and Suggestions Regardinjg OIAS . 
\ Lane Intermediate Education District, May 31, 1972,^ "p. 1-2. 
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A PLANNED LABOR ^4ARKET DATA SYSTEM ■ ^ ^ 

It IS apparent from the above discussion that Seasonally satisfactory results 
in providing information for career planners can be achieved by CIS'%se of 
available data and low budget efforts to get around severe data gaps. 

The limitatioris of available data are apparent to every user of such data, 
whether professional program planner, administrator, counselor, student, or 
job s^Ker. The inadequacie^have been c^iumented upon in a number of recent 
studies and remedial actions Tn the form of comprehensive data systems have 
been proj)Osed. One question about such proposals is >^ether. a comprehensive 
system designed for program planning and administrative use would substantially 
simplify the work of a career information system. 

The criticisms by agency planners and administrators were amply documented 
in Margaret Thal-Larsen's study of the San Fr|pcisco Bay Area's labor market 
information system, ^ She found administrators in the employment security agency 
schools, and poverty agencies grossly dissatisfied with tteir available information 
resources, whether job opportunity information, job prospects information, demo- 
graphic and economic information^ ,or information about agency operations, in- 
cluding their own.^ 

Of major importance here, she also found annong agency personnel the belief 
that a data system should emjrfiasize not the needs of agency administration and 
program planning, but career planning and j^b^jst^ekingj 



. . . respondents drawn from all classes of users tended to i(teus<)n,^heifs^ 
belief that a principal, if not the principal objective of a comprehensive* 
labor market information sy^em should be to obtain better means than we 
now possess of advising yoi^h about the world of work. And quite uniformly, 
these respondents believed that the priorities shaping the encountered 
* system have accorded little Importance to this goal* ^ 

' I 

• Thus it is usefutto compare Thal-Larsen*s model system with CIS experience, 
both because it is agireed that a designed system should s^rve bodi individual and 



^Margaret Thal-Larsen, with Stephen Laner and Donald Mayall, Requiremr^nts 
and Design of a Labor Market Information System for a Large Metropolitan Are4 > 
Human Factors in Technology Research Group, Department of Industrial Relations 
and Operatiohs Research, University of Calif otnia, Berkeley, November 1972. 

%id., pp. 121-1.36. 

"! — ' , 

.^°lbid., p. 26. . , . ^ • , . 
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^jft^tutionai needs and because the*gr eater knowledge of institutional needs rnean^ 
tHk-designeif system probably reflects insitutionjl planning and administrative 
needs better than those. of a career information system. Thafl-L^rsen's model 
^cpntains the 28 elements listed below, With definitions for each component, its 
purposes, adequacy of the encountered system, design considerations, source 
data, data format, output format, meVhanisms for handling and evaluating the 
dataHTid cost estimates. 

» 

The following table compares those components with current CIS activity. 



TABLE 4 ' 

Thai -Lar sen *s Model Labor Market Information 
System and CIS Data Needs 



Compoi^nts 



Comments Regarding CIS Use 



Information About Jobs-Microdata 
l«-':^^.ocationajl and Identifying Infor- 
mation by Establishment 

2, Estabjishn)ent Employment fay 



6. 



Industry 



3. Establi^hriicnt Rmploym^nl by 
i Occupation ^ ^ 

4- / liWtablifhment Potential for Em- 
pkr^mcnt of Special Worker 
Groups by Occupation 



Establishment "Labor Dem 
by Occupation 



la^d 



Information About Jobs- Mac rodata 

Distrilwtion oi Total Employment 
by Occupation 



(job search information) not available; 
of internal use only 

not available; of interl&l lise only 



not available 



available informally only; desirable 
for statements about special oppor- 
tunities 

not available; useful for estimating 
occupational totals (macrodata) 



partially available from OES; highly 
valuable: currency, occupation totals, 
area detail needed 



11 



Thal-Larsen, Labor Market Information System , pp. 175-310. 
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'taBLP 4-Continued 



Components 



4 



Comments Regarding CIS Use 



Jobs "Mac rodata - -C ontinued 
1. Characteri8tic%4}t^Typical Job" 
\ by Occupation^ \ 



\ 



8. Indicators of Labor Supply 
by Occupation 



9, Characteristics of "Wopker 

Customarily Hired** ihTthe 
Occupation 

10, IiKiicators of LaI>or Demand/ / 

Supply Relationships by 
Occu{>ation 

" Job Prospects 

11* Anticipated Short-Term Total 
Labor Demand by Occupation 

12, Anticipated Longer -Term Total 

Labor Demand by Occupation 

IS", Probable Changes in Character- 
istics of the "Typical Job" ^ 

14. Probable Changes in Character- 
istics of "Worker Customarily 
' Hired" in the Occupation 

Community Demographic Information 

13, Current Annual Estimates of the 

Population by Specified Area 



(This component is a composite of 
many topics.) Some topics are avail- 
able from formal data sources, others 
informally, some not at all. Air * 
highly desirable, more would be^de- 
livered if available 

(Component incompletely defined. ) 
very incomplete data available; essen- 
tial topic; informal approximations 
must be made 

m 

minor portions available, mostly in- 
formaliy; highly desirable, useful In- 
formation for delivery 

essential information for^nalysis and 
direct delivery; estimated by Cir 




essential in some form; available only . 
infonnally for analytical use only ' 

essential in some form; partial data 
available 

highly desirable; limited mostly infor- 
mal information available 

highly desirable; not available; would 
deliver if available 



incompletely and irregularly available; 
valuable for internal use only, partially 
in approximating Job Prospects topics 
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TABLE 4-Continued 



Compojicnts 



Comments Regarding CIS Use 



Dcmographij Inf orination " -C ontinued 

16. Current Arinual and Quarterly 

Estimates^ of |he Labor Force by 
Specified Arei 

17. Indicators dfvManpower Service 

Needs by Specified Area 

Community Economic Information 

18. Community Employment Trends 

19. Community Industrial Develop- 

ment & Economic Outlook 

20. Longer-Term Employment Pro- 
f jcctions by Industry, including 
/ Assumptions 

21. Community Wage Rates 



only totals available; desirable for 
internal use 

not available; desirable for internal 
use 



available through CES; internal use 
only 

incomplegtely available from news- 
papers, economic development reports; 
essential analytically 

irregularly available; of indirect 
analytical use only ^ 



, inadequate; highly valuable for analysis 
and direct delivery 



Community Facilities, Organizations, and Programs 



22. Training Opportunities by 
Occupation 



23. Apprenticeship Opporttinities 

by Occupation 

24. Licenses, Credentials, 

certificates 

25. Employment "Related Suppor- 

tive Services 

26. Unions * 

27. Hiring Channels 



28. Community Commuting Patterns 
and Transportation Facilities 



Compiled by CIS from* agency reports 
and institutions; essential for educa- 
tional components 

mostly available; valuable analytically 



licensure information available; 
essential 

« 

available in some areas; not currently 
delivered; desirable 

mostly available; useful for direct 
delivery 

available only in isolated c4ses; de- 
livered directly when available 

not available; job search Information; 



not currently delivered 
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CIS e)q)erience is highly consistent with Thal-Larsen's findings. Almost 
no components are completely and readily available although useful, if frag- 
mentary data are available on most topics. Some components are^s^ essen- 
tial da to require approximations when data are not available. ('>Drtunately 
such procedures are tolerable for career planning Information ^Len they 
would not be for program planning, because career planning Information re^ 
quires less quantification* ) Finally, there is the anticipated consistency be- 
tween data needed for a career infonnation system and that needed by program 
. planners and administrators. 



SUMMARY 

This chai^er on information development has ctealt with the topics of 
economics of information, information sources, d^ ta storage, career planning, 
information file maintenance » maiqx>wer requirements, and. evaluation of 
career planning information content and timellMSS. As th§ title indicates, 
some subsections deal exclusively with career planning Information; others 
(such as Information sources and data storage) have a more general orienta- 
tion to both career planning and program planning information. 

The chapter descriljes some systematic procedures for processing and 
utilizing occupational Information* Evaluations of the Career Planning Infor* 
matlon components Indicate that procedures are workable and the output well 
received, but many refinements ami much work remain to b^sAdpne. The 
centrality of information development to a CIS cannot be jMnphasized too strongly. 
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Chapter IV 

CAREER INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEM 



There are many weak points in the delivery of occupational labor market 
information to individuals planning their careers, imt perhaps the most severe 
weakness is the almost total lack of efficient, functional, attractive systems by 
which those people can access comprehensible information in fcri^is, places, 
^.and-times that are appropriate for them* It is an often neglected fact that in- 
formation is of no effect unless it reaches decision makers, and individuals 
currently have limited options for obtaining occupational information. They 
can try to see a counselor, 4f they are fortunate enough to have such services 
available at all; they can write away to a professional or tradtf" association 
for promotional literature; they can try to choose a current and factual source 
in an ill-stocked library; or they can forget the whole inform^ion gathering 
exercise as more trouble than it; is worth and simply "ask around." The 
latter option may in fact be the rational choice; in any case it is the predom- 
inant pattern, as many studies testify^ In attempting to systematize the de- 
livery of information, CIS has given explicit attention to both the information 
itself and the vehicles by which it is delivered. The subjecjt of this chaptei 
is the delivery system used to provide access to the information by individual 
career planners, 

NECESSARY FEATURES OF AN INFORMATION DELIVERY; SYSTEM FOR 
CAREER PLANNING 

Tp be an effective aid for individual vocational planning, st career in- 
formation delivery system should posrss some fairly well-fdefined capabilities. , 
A careful review of the literature reveals the following cl]laracteristics of ajn 
ideal occupational information delivery "Sy stem: | 

1) Make information accessiBle to persons of varying ability and ex- 
perience. (' 

2) Provide a means for integrating occupational information with clients' 
interests, values, aptitudes, anid abilities. 
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3) Use the mctUa that are most appropriate for the particular kinds 
of* information. 

4) Display and/or deliver information in an attcactive manner. 

^ 5) Provide accurate and current information, including capacity for 
' updating. 

' 6) Supply local as well as flational data. 

7) Provide information concerning a wide variety of occupational groups/ 

8) Include such sf)ecific information as: (a) job duties, ^. (b) work en- 
vironments, (c) hiring and training requirements, (d) terms of employment, 
(e) hours, (f) current labor market situation, and (g) long-range outlook. 1 

9) Function efficiently. 

It )s apparent from this list of spJecifications than an adequatij information 
delivery system requircfi certain standards for infoirmation content, eg., 
timeliness, localization, comprehensiveness, as well as certain standards for 
the delivery mechanisms, e.g., accessibility, multi-media, attractiveness, 
efficiency. With the importance of delivery 'mechanisms in mind, a Career 
Information System must continue efforts to build and manage an efficient and 
effective system for delivering occupational information to persons making* 
career decisions. In Oregon, CIS has relied heavily, though not exclusively, 
on some of the delivery system components from the Occupational Information 
Access System. 2 ' Extensive pilot testing in a variety of settings has resulted 
in continuing refinements and modifications to those components and an ac- 
cumulating body of evidence establishing this system as an attractive, effective, 
and efficient means of delivering occupational information to a diverse range 
of clients. ^ ' ^7 

This delivery system was designed with four objectives: (I) to empha-* 
size the labor market information content of the System; (2) to make a variety 
of information system components available to persons of varying needs and 



-4>ruce McKinlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational In - 
formation Access %stem as Used at Churchill High School , Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, 
p. 11. 

20c cupational Information Access System is the .compUter^j|g^i information 
program operated by CIS. Much of the system evaluation was done under the 
title "pIAS." 
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abilities; (3) to adapt the System to the programs and resources of schools 
and agencies; and (4) to work toward systems that are usable independently 
or as a part of the counseling or instructional process. 

CIS curyently manages two versions of the deliverer system, (though 
many variations of each are possible). One version, the computerized system, 
utilizes a teletype terminal as the primary medium; the other version, the oc- ^ 
cupational needle-sort, substitutes a needle -sort card deck and computer print- 
outs for the terminal. While both versions use the QUEST questionnaire, ^ 
their difference lies in the procedures for obtaining the list of occupations and 
the occupational descriptions. . With the computerized version the user types 
in the code word, "DESC," and the occupational code number. The computer 
in turn prints out the requested occupational description, ^ith the needle- 
sort system the user turns to a bound printout of occupational descriptions 
which are arranged in num^erical sequence* The occupational descriptions in 
the computer version can be easily updated; whereas, the currency of the 
descriptions in the needle-sort system is dependent upon the frequency of' pro- 
ducing new printouts of descriptions. Currently, three updated copies are 
issued annually. The delivery system components used by a particular in- ^ ' 
stitution are determined in consultation with the institution's staff and in con- 
sideration of client "needs and institutional resources. 

-/ The purpose of this section of the evaluation report is to recapitulate 
^he available information about the delivery system components' effectiveness. 

THE QUEST QUESTIONNAIRE AND LIST 

The QUEST questionnaire and list process is the njeans used by most 
'people to access the occupational information produced by CIS. ^ke QUEST 
questionnaine aids a person in completing the questions and entering his or 
her responses via a teletype terminal or manually sort a deck of cards. 

Completion qf terminal usage or 'card sorting results in a list if oc- 
cupational titles which serve as a point of departure for^ further occupational 
exploration. The QUESt list, whether printed by^teletype or appearing on 
a stack of occupational cards, provides an exploratory base from which the user 
c^ examine the consequences of other choices or directly obtain pertinent 
information from the various information con^xDnents .of the delivery system. 
The mechanics of the QUEST component's operation are such that clients 
can operate it without instruction or assistance, freeing counseling time for \ 
interpretation and planning. While clients and students enjoy operating the 
System themselves, it is compatible with counseling and counselors find that 
it enhances the counseling process. 

'» 
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Rationale and Processing of QUEST Questions 

The QUEST list of occupational titles is the product of the individual 
user's configuration of responses to the 25 QUEST questions, which include 
the factors of phy^jical limitations, regional location and city size preferences, 
amount of educati^fcl preparation, attainable, working conditions, aptiti^es, 
interests, and minimum acceptable salary. Questions pertaining to physical 
limitatiohs, working conditions and aptitudes* are based directly on the classi- 
fication and relationships between worker trait factors and occupations contained 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The rationale of the interest questions 
is based en the relationships between data-people-things and specific occu- 
pations as expressed in the D.O.T. occupational classification system. 
Standard labor market data sources are used for the factors of regional lo- 
cation, city size, amount of education, a^d salary. 

Processing logic retains the universe of occupations contained in thd 
System except when a user records a response tha^t is demonstrably .incon- * 
sistent with a factor critical to a particular occupation* If a person gives 
a consistc*nt response, the occupation is retained. The user can respond to 
any question with '*no preference" or "I tlon't know, " thus effectively bypassing 
the question and eliminating no occupations. Thus, occupations are elinj^m^ted^ 
from a person's list of occupational title>; only when the u^er has respi)rtfel^ 
to a question with a definitely iiuzonsistent re^pons^, and then 'only when that 
factor is critical to an occupahon, as determined fjrom D>O.T. worker trait 
and data-people-things relationships and standard lal^r market; sources. 

An extremely important aspect oi the QUEST process is a^ series o< 
exploratory features which permit a user to better understand the processing 
logic that created his or her list and encourage him or her to modify 'response^' , 
and discover the consequences of those changes. Paramount among^those 
features are WHY NOT and CHANGE. A user can ask WHY/NOT to learn 
what responses eliminated a particular occupation from thc-tist. He or' she 
*can use CHANGE to alter responses and obtain a new list. These and similar 
. featui;es make the QUEST process more comprehensible to the user and per- 
mits him to examine-^ernatw-e^boices in ways that a single input/ single . 
response cannot. , ' . 



Utility of QUEST Questionnaire 

' The utility of the questionnaire is g^Jtrliction of its readability and the 
ability of the user to self report. QUEST is not a test but a tool for occu- 
pational exploration.. It is "an instrument ft)r recording information 
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which is presumed to be known to the individual/*^ The real criterion for 
evaluating QUEST is xu)t whether it pr^icts or measures, only whether 
it identifies some new pertinent occupations,^ 

* 

i Extensive file testing in schools and social agencies has established 
the readability of the questionnaire for both disadvantaged and non-^-disadvan- 
taged clients. *t3ver 90 percent <rf the counselors and clients in various 
schools and social agencies who tested the l^stem rated it easy or very easy 
ra^use. In a major test of OIAS in three State Employment offices in Port- . 
la3M>4nvolvin£: 267 clients, 94 percent of disadvaittaged and 96 percent of non- 
disadv^taged cliex^sme^the questionnaire easy to read. ^ 

**The real test of the questionnaire'* is "MAiether it accurately reflects 
the client as he sees himself* Counselors ^o have us^ tlie questionnaire 
say it does, . . . In testli^ tte ability and vdllii^gness of the user to self 
report, tiiere was 80 lucent concurrmice between E^S. client responses ai^ 
counselor or GATB assessm^ of him.^ 

A recent small survey of GATB scores and initial QUE^ aptitude re- 
sponses of ^bout fifty 10th grade students su^ests scane overestimation of 
aptitudes in QUEST responses, the same type of error found among Employ- 
ment Service clieitts. Disparities of this type highlight the fact that, as noted 
above, concurrrat validity is not the ultimate test of QUEST and they reinforce 



Sgj'yce McKinlay, Validity and Readability of the Occupational Infor - 
mation ''QUEST'' Questionnaire, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1971, pp. 27-28. 

^Ibid. , p. 34. 

5 Ibid. , p. 1-2. ^ 

^Jefry Weick, Occupational Inforroation for Employment Service 
Counseling; An Evaluation of Occupational Information Access System Klot 
Use in Three Portland Employment Division Offices, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, 1972, p. 16. 

7 McKinlay, Validity and Readability of "QUEST ", p. 31. " * 

^Ibid. , p. 34. 
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the value of the exploratory features - WHY NOT» CHANGE, etc, - by which 
a user examines the reasons for his initial list and make^ changes to dis- 
cover the consequences of other combinations of responses, 

• \ 

From field tests it is clear that QUEST doel^dentify new, pertinent 
occupations, Tliose who used tiie System increased their range of pertinent 
occupational alternatives significantly. In the Churchill Higji School study, 
70 percent of the students Who u^d OIAS reported that the list of occupa- . 
tional titles gave them some xievf occupations that tiiey w>uld seriously con^ 
sider for future work. Certainty of studerd:s* career plans also increased 
after usfaig the System. ' In tfie Portland evaluation 86 j^rc^t of disadvan* 
taged and 90 percent of hon-dlsadvaittaged clients indicated that QUEST re- 
lated jobs to their own likes aiul dislikes, values and skills "Th6 vast 
majority of berth non*disadvantag^d and disadvanta^ clients indicate they 
received new alternatives and possible new directions through use of QUEST. 

A study in one junior high school, where students in a vocational ex- 
ploration class using OIAS were compared to^ a matched group of students 
who received no vocational instruction, showed a statistically significant in- 
crease in the number of occupations studeirts in the experimental .group were 
able to list. Students in the class using the System were able to list 34 
occupations, on the average, while students not in the class were able to. list 
only a mean of 21 occupations. There was a striking parallel between cm:- 
cupations contained in the System, Thus, it is clear that OIAS, at least 
when used in conjunction with a vocational exploration class, expands the 
number of cxtcupational alternatives for consideration, 12 Item-by-item analysis 
of QUEST questions was a part of the test in ES offices in Portland, 

"Counselors were generally satisfied with both content aiKl wo 
QUEST questions, A large majority usually favored keeping the que 
as worded. None of the questions was found to be grosglj^ambigupus, 
leading, or irrelevant, though some posed more problems than others. 



r 




^McKinlay and Adams, Evaluation of Access System at Churchill , p, 3, 
^^Weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 16, 
Ibid. , p* 19. 

*2 Leonard D. Adams and Lawrence K. FowIerT ^Vocational Counseling 
a t the Junior High School Level, A Case Study at Shasta Junior High School , 
Eugene , University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp* 3«6* 



counselor ideated that the numfaex At questions was too large, while six 

counselors Mbj^ted that ino^^ questions should be added, dther to include 

or expand upon such factors as interests » temperaments ami personality 
characteristics. "13 

In an earlier test of OIAS in six pilot agencies it was concluded ^tat 
"the QUEST (questionnaire-list) process for suggesting occupations to consider 
prov^ to be effective* Counselors saw the que^ionnaire as good in itself 
by clearly stating Variables' in addition to interests 

Quest List 

The relevance of the occupations on the QUEST list and the lei^h of 
the lists has been evaluated specifically in tests in schools ami social agencies; 
Most lists were o£ useful lei^ so tha^t ^by and lar^, lei^ was not a problem. 

number of occupations r^ntiainii^ on lists averages ai^oiamately 30« 
Abouf two-tiiirds of user lists rai^e between 5 and 40 occu|^ons, Evaluati^ 
iiidicated that when a pei^s/t^^s'Hfiit wais sulmantially shorter or. longer^ it often 
s^nulated the user to rer^aluate his respcmseo to the^questionnaire and to ^ 
amwer less restrictively ^ with more precision. The previously mention^ 
NOT** ami "CHAbKjB" features are definite aids in this process* Tlie 
c<miputer program ^courages the user to **WHY NOT** for a g^ven occu^tion— - 
wMch was n<^ listed, and **CHANGE"^allows tha^u^r to chaise his of her 
response to previous questions. The first insults in listii^ the.clieiits imr 
sponse which eliminates a specific occupation, and the secoml allows a cha^^ 
response to a prio^r question* 

This tendeilQy of users to re-evaluate their preferences points to a 
very important collusion of the Portland stpdy; namely, that "QUEST was 
creatively manipulated as a tool by the client rather than used iii a rigidly * 
mechanical fashion/* Hiere was also evidem^e that cli^ts generally under-^ 
stood QUEST in the content of the. occupational (tecision^makiqg process/^^ 
*'There was no evidem:e in the respoi^es of clients to indicate that the list 
was restrictive or taken too seriously. **16 



l^Weick, Pil<a Use in Three Pbrttond Offices, p. 16. 

1^ Bruce McKinlay and Larry L. Ross, Evaluation of Occupational In - 
formation Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies , University of Oregon, 
Eug*»ne, Oregon, 1970, p* 6. 

^^Weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 16. 

^6 Ibid., p/ 18. 
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Effect on Client Self -Awareness 

One of the unexpected benefits, of the (^EST process is its po.sitive af- 
fed on user awareness of self in relatiun to the occupational decision-nuiking. 
process. Users betonu* aware of bow their responses to questions affect the- 
range of occupations a|)f?earing on their lists* Because the ijuestionnaire re^ 
^fleets usc'cs as tliey see themselves, the process provides the oj^p^rtunity for 
clients to |est their perce{^ions against ckrcupationai requireniems in a non- 
threatening- and expeftnreml fashion. The v^i^ fact that many persons, ui^ing 
the System perceive new alternatives and possibilities clearly implies an in-* 
creased self-awareness as well. New, occuj^tional possibilities are not con- 
sidered in the abstract, tnit are consider^ as th^ "fit** or relate to the^ 
person considering them. They "try them on for size." 

The response of users who fii^ their lists too long or too shoi:t is^ further 
evidence of increased self -awareness. The common^ r^ctioti of clients £aced 
with this result i^ to desire to go through die qu^tionnaira^^again, reccmsider 
ijcsptmses, and change them. A clear cjdkmple in the Adult Opportunity Cf»i*er 
was an older women .who had; reached, an impasse in counselii^ because of 
the restriction the client had placed-on the kind of job she wanted. The 
counselor suggested she use the System, aiul her iiutial list co^aimnl only 
OIK* wcupaiion, Slie immediately saw h<jw much she had restrtcted herself 
and became more realistic in her choice process, thus breaking tte counseling , " 
deadlcH;k* 

Results of a pilot test (rf a smalt mimber of residents at jetton Cor-' i 
. rational Institution in Washington showed t:*at tiie vast majority of userfi found * 
it helped them think about their own interests, abilities and preferences as 
they relate to occupations. * . 

* Evaluation thus indicates that usage of the questionnaire and list have an 
educative function which induces self-reflection and awareness of the occupational 
decision-making process, apart from the occupational information it provides* 



Attractiveness \ ^ 

QUEST is a highly attractive way of initiating occupatioml exploration. 
Attractiveness of the questionnaire has been specifically evaluated in a nuniber 
of System tests* Nimty {^rcent of non-disadvantaged and 86 percentf of 



^7 Career Information Usage in a Correcrfonal Settii^: A Pilot Test at 
Shelton Correction Institution, November,- 1973. - 
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diM^antaged clieitfs in Portlairf Employmeitt Service offices indicated that ' 
the *stein was fun to use. 18 in a test of OlAS at Churchill Hi^ School 
92 percem of the studeitfs who used it rated the queatio^naire fun to use.^^ 
These ratings are consl^eii for all field tests. The C^EST process is ef- 
fective in prodiKTii^ a list of personally relevant occuj^tional titles to explore, 
and this feature quite obvitfusly contributes heavily to tts attractivei^ss to 
t!» user. 



^ The attractiveness of the System is document^ by people *s desire to, keep 
tteir computer priji;mits. R«^ly three hig^ schools and om community 
coltege where the system receives heavy usage were ask^ to keep any dis- 
card^ primoiAs, At the end of thr^ weeks, there were no priittouts ^vailablS^ 
Hter^X^view because everyoTO who us^ tte System took their cc^les of their 

responses, list of occupational titles , and {^intoi^ of informaticm 
. illei* Users view the pris^i^ as scnn^hii^ perusal ai^ it Is clear that 
' ilm hard! coi^ prochic^ 1^ the teletype is an importatt feature of the SystCTi. 
Diose who use the System want the cc^ to tai^ with diem. As indicated 
el^^yfaere in this evidiiatron, high school stadeais t^id^ to discuss their 
car^r decision^makii^ and isfqrmatidn with par^s after using the 9f^&ns 
ft wmiU be interesting to ftirtfier iwestigate tte msmx^ to which the prii*o« 
gmBxMes discussion ai^ conversation widi pec^s aikl par^s* 

The ne^Ile-sort version of OIAS is. less at^activ€! because the TOedle- 
^rt has TO medium matchi^ tte attractiveness <rf the telMype terminal « 
^ile tte card-sort is less attractive than the tennlisl version, ba^h are 
^fac^lve« In the Pbrtla«l te^, disadvantaged users found tte ^stem leas, 
attractive than tte iKm-disadvantaged user, but tte vast majority of disad- 
vantaged users showed a stroi^ preference for tte termimL 

One problem with the original version of the needle-sort was that users 
* are given more information tten they wanc^« <In ttet version a job ctescrip- 
ti« was primed on each card*) This format resulted in some userjs giving 
rt^ de^rif^ons <mly a cursory review,, or readily the <tescriptions at 
alL As noted telow, ttet feature tes now teen chan^. 

The card-sort ctoes teve several features ttet are attractive from an 
operational point of vlew^ It is mdWile*-it can te used at tte- counselor's * 
desk or wherever convenient. It does not teve tte probt^s associated with ^ 
terminal usage; ttet is, there is terminal iK)ise; terminal down time and 
and expense of terminal rental and computer time are eliminatal# The manual 



18 Weick, Pll<^ Use in Thr^ Portland Offices, p. 16* 

KlcKinlay and Adams, Evaluation of Access Systfem at Cterchill , p. 



system allows the user to 3ae in detail the results of decisions. For example, 
a user reporting no plan to complete high school will see the occupations that 
fall out because of this decision- This was the main advantage cited by coun- 
selors from the Portland Employment Division offices. 

The current versio' of the needle-sort system was developed during the 
FalL of 1972 and is now in widespread use* This version, as with the earlier 
version , utilizes a card deck with one card for each occupation; Unlike the 
earlier version, a dcscrij^ion.is nc^ included on the individual cards. In- 
stead, the cards contain references to the descrij^ions which are periodically 
printed out from the computer and bouml iitto a booklet. TWs assists the 
user in reading the descriptions, because he or she sees only the descrip- 
tions of interest. 

^ Recently CIS evaluated the modified Occupational Nerfle-Sort System in 
Career Exploration Classes in two high schools. The classes were described 
by school officials as not difficult. They were comiK)sed of some bright 
students along with some students who were nc^ highly motivated. A total 
of 79 students completed an evaluation questionnaire On their use of the System 
in these classes. 

The main reasons for testing the modified Needlc-Sf)rt were to determine 
mechanical case of usage ami. %6 determii^ the extent to which usage of a 
manual version results in exploratory activity as it docs in the computer 
version. 

Overa.lj, the results indicated that Occupational Neecllc-Sort 4is(igO ts 
higlily similar to computer system usage* Studerts ratcKl the Needle-Sort 
System as *easy" or "very easy" to use and an effective aid to occupational 
decision-making. Sixty-three percent ol the. respondents reported that their 
list of occupations gave thgm some new occupations! that they would seriously 
consider *for future work* Seventy-two percent of the studeifts respojided ; 
*yes** to the question: "Did the System make it possible.for you to ise iiir 
formation that you would not liave used otterwise?**, and 40 percent said 
that tte syistem helped them in makii^ occui^itional decisions* 

Ninety-two percent of th& respomlents used the QUEST component^^nd 40 
percent of them found it to be the most valuable pa^ of the system^ Eighty- 
'four percent of the respondents used the <tescrip^ions; 40 percent of these 
users found this component to be the most valuable. Even though the'lsfeedle- 
Sort deck and QUEST questionnaire were used by more users than the des- 
criptions i the two componeitts received an equal iiumber of ratings as the 
most valuable component. The Education and Training List was used by 52 
perceitt of the respondents and 12 percent found this to be the most valuable 



component. The Bibliography was used by 33 percent of the users and 
S pexl^ent fouiKi it to be the most valuable. 

For schools and agencies with small user bases or long distances for an , 
OlAS computer facility/ the Needle-Sort is an economical alternatives Where 
large numbers of users desire availability to the System, the computer ver- 
sion is desirable. Finally tiiere is no problem wtth both Systems being used 
in the same setting, * This has been done and some counselors think it i^ 
an even more effective~aiKl desTrafiTe tteiT either aloM. On the 

basis of these fiiuiiiigs it is clear that tte Occupational Needle -Sort ^stern 
is an effective companion system , to th^ comi^er version of OIAS* The 
versions compliment ^ch other and provide versatility' In serving schools 
and agencies* . ' , . - 

Efficiency 

Effectiveness of the quptionn^ire and list has a.dir^t bearing on ef- 
ficiemry* . Evaluation iriaica^ tiutt savii^s in coui^elor time are relatively' 
small v^en QUE^ use is completely monitored by a counselor in the cmin* ' 
selii^ process. However^ since it has been ^hcmn that %stem uaa^ ei^wids 
airi enhances the occupational e)q>loratory ai^ dwisidn-making processes » there 
jure quality increases as well as^ime savii^a. Counseloi^s tended to take 
radvantage of the increas^ ammmt of information available through the ^stao[i 
which they w<Hild otherwise fkve foregone or oteained only by spesidii^ more 
tiiiie in information collection than ttey' ordinarily speial'* In a study aom-* 
I^i^g OIAS and the conventioimU vert:^! delivery ctf i^oriAation in the L»ai^ ' 
\ Community College Counseling Cent^» results indicated OIAS^was at least . 
as effective and definitely more efficient as aa iitformation deflv^ system; 
Additidiially, OIAS wa^ a much les^ expensive 'i^ay to obtain aiid deliver com- 
parable .information, 21 **OIAS drivers occiy)atic^l. information least 
equal quality to the Counseling dentef in af^oxipately oi^-half^the time per ^ 
user, at a cost one-tenth or less that of th^ Couns^^^l^Center♦^'22 ^ 

Range of Effectiveness ^ " \ -V . / 

In the various tests of the System the (^EST questionnaire and list j, 
-have been used both independently and ° in conjugation with a counselor a^ part 



20 



Weick, Pilot Use in ITiree Portland Offices, p. 6. 



.21 Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of Two Systems for Delivering 
Occupational Information: A Comparative Analysis, Master's Thesis; University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971, pp. 83-84. . / . ^ 

22i^^ 80. 
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of the cuiiiiMehng pnicuss. li has t>c*eji demunm rated* to be effective umlcr 
iKHh ccmUitions, and with widely varyinj; types of clientS'-yoiith ami adults, 
disadvantaKcd ami iioji-dKsadvantagcd, the unmotivatcil and the highly niciti- 
vaH%^, bnghi ami atiictilatc college sluclents ami sh>w high sch<K>l «ltideiilh\ 
-IS vv<^|l ah iKMiple vvMh miiiic idea their goaln ami those with no idea whaV> 
they want tu do.^*^ hi the Poitlaml ivsi, cotinHClors reported thi^il was im\ 
(Ifi-cfive with severely disadvamaged clients with little or no t?<^mg sIcjI'Ih 
ami with elieiils vvh<i were not interested in making m occupational choice. 
It also appears that persons with very low abilities tend to become dis- 
couraged, and probably need, extra counseling to make a sound and satis-- 
factory choice, Oiese limitations hel|^ delineate the areas of this com- 
ponent's effectiveness and provide- guidelines as to which clients* should use 
the System, 24 



Modifications and Further Etevelopnent 

As a result of eXtemiive field testii^ and evaluation, numeroos n^Kli- . 
ficattons of the (^ESf questionnaire have been made ami the development of 
some revised questions is umlerway. Because the System is still new, con- 
tinued research ami development is necessary even though implementatioii is 
solidly establishcil. Some of the possibilities for refinemeitt havd resulted 
in development of additional selection critoria. aiijj operational formats. The*so 
test alternatives incorporate the worker trait factors of interests and tempera- 
ments as possible substitutes for the data-people -things que^ions of the pre- 
sent questionnaire. Aptitude andnphyslcal demand factors that include all those 
of the D*0*T , will be t^ed. Lastly, certain items are specifically designate 
a^ strategy questions* Such questions are desigi^d to make explicit the high 
degree of choice on sucli factors as location, salary and amount of education 
a person is willing to obtain, since, in an actual Job choice situation, most 
people are willing to make trade-offs between such factors. Etevelopment of 
these possible modifications is currently underway* .\ 



INFORMATION COMPONENTS 

Originally there were five information components contained in the System: 
ocpupatit)nal descriptions, selected bibliography and books, visits, occupational 
interview cassette tapes, and the education and training opportunities file. 
While the job descriptions have proved to be the most popular and valuable 
iiiformation component for most users, the other components have been 



cKinlay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies, p. 4. 
24 Weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 11. • 



considered mbst helpful by a small but significant portion of users. In the 
fall pf 1973 the interview cassette tai:^s were removed from the System princi- 
pally because resources have been insufficient to develop an adequately repre-- 
tentative number of cassettes for occupations in the System. However, prior 
evaluation did include results of usage of all five information componeiUis^ 

. ^ ^ Tablfe 5 indicates the relative use of the questionnaire and the infor- 
mation components by Employment Service clients in Portland- The other 
evaluations have shown similar results/ j(The education and training oppor- 
mnlties components was developed subs^uent to the ^valuation of the System 
in Portland Emplojmaent Division offices^ so it is nc^ ranked in this list*) 

V TABLETS 

FREQUENCY OF CLIENT USE OF SPECIFIC 
INFORMATION COMPONENTS OF OIAS^^ 



Frequency of Use 





Non- Disadvantaged 


Disadvantaged 




Component / 


Clients 


Clients 




QUEST 


100% 


100% ' 




Job Description 


95 


95 




Bibliography and Books * 


29 


11 




Employer Index'^ 


11 


9 




Cassette Tapes 


6 


- 7 













*The .Employer Index was developed and implemented only for 
{Portland. 



In the remaiiKler of this section each information component will be 
described and evaluated for attractiveness and effectiveness in delivering 
information. 



Weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p, 25. 
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Function : To provide a brief statement of essential iifformation about 
an occupation in easil^ and readily accessible form* 



Form: These concise 300-word descriptions are available in the form 
of computer printouts for each of the occupations in the System, They de- 
scribe the function <) ^the occu pation^ otrcupational specialties, related occu- 
pmioris, types of ejnpioying establishment s,'~woi:king c'roditions, hiring reciuire 
ments, licensing requirements, trainii^ opportunities, pay, and emplDyment 
outlook. (See Sample on page 103.) ' 

♦* 

Pcrformam:e Criteria: .(t) Contain localized ihformatfeh, as:well as 
state and national information; (2) coi^inuously updated; (3) concise (300-word 
maximum); (4) a description for each tjccupation in tiie System; (5) cover a 
variety of Cpmmon and area specific information. Common topies include: 
j|ature of the job, working conditions, qualifications, and institutional settii^^,. 
Area specific Jiifqcs include: local training opportunities, locar.factors affecti 
^forking c<mditionsr ie*, unions, etc., normal hiring channels, employment . 
ami earnings, and employment prospects. 

^ ' \: \ - 

User-System Interface: First the user determines the occupational title 
and its numerical code. The user can" the title and code number from 
his (^EST list or from the alptiabetical listii^ of occupations contained in- 
his. user handbook. '"^s 



When using the tcletyi^ terminal, the user enters "DESC" followed 
by the occupational code number; the terminar responds fiy printing out the 
description. 

For the manual system, the user locates the descriptions lie wants by 
their code numbers in a bound copy of descri|3tions. Periodically, CIS has 
the DESC file for each occupation printed out Trom the computer; these de-. 
scrll^ions are then reproduced, bound in numerical order by occupational 
code number, and distributed to user sites* 

Attractiveness : In a defiled study of the computer version at Churchill 
gh School, "virtually all users said the descriptions were fun to use, easy 
understand, accurate and up-to-date. Sutetantial majorities also said they 
lated jobs to their personal interests, values, and abilities, and, were com- 
plete/*26 The descriptions were found in all the evaluations to be the most 



McKinlay and Adams, Evaluation^o^'Access System at Churchill, p. 12, ^ 
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frequcntlu^and most widely used information component. The Portland study, 
found tMt 95 percent of the non-disadvantaged, and 88 percent of the diiad- 
'N^;^,.,^ail^g0a, clients who used OIAS utilized this component of the System. '*When 
/cl^nts were asked to rate which component of the Systeni, including the >^ 
questionn^;;;e, was most helpftil, 60 percent .of the non-disadvantaged clients- ' 
j|nd 52 percent of thje disadvantaged rated the job descriptions as most he,lp- 
fiil. "27 great attractiveness of the System "seems* to be a reflection 
o£ the computer terminal's attractivex^ss as an inforniation display device 
that presents only the information requested and provides a copy for users 
to take with them. The amoujtt of time required for a description to print 
out (about three minutes) has been criticized by some computer personnel and 
vocational educators as boring, Sudems do n<^ agree. "28 Thus both high 
school studei&s and a range of agency cli^ts^ both disadvantaged and non* 
disadvantaged, are widely satisfied with the content and format of the oc--* ^ 
cupational descrii^ons# 

Effectiveness: As with attractiveness, effectiveness of the OccupatSqnal * 
descr:iptions^ is a function of system process and informational content. A 
' substantial majority of users reported that the descriptions related jobs to 
* personal interests, values ^nd abilities^ and were ^Sn^l^e. 



ERLC 



**The f^png that the OIAS descriptions, are *easy to understand, * ex- 
pressed byJ^S percent of the high school students who us^ the System, is 
striking because the material is not easy to understand by conventional readlt- 
bility formula^ami^wfe. Research in the. readability of OIAS descrif^ions ' 
indicates that the style is prd>abiy no easier to read than other standard 
occupational information such as the Occupational Outlook HaiKibook . . . . " , 

/ 

*tlser motivation, the limited length of the material to be read, and 
the 'liveliness' imparted to the script by the operating teletype seem to com- 
p^sate for material which is fairly technical in nature and whose style is 
fairly typical of occupational information. "^9 * 




Counselors, too, were satisfied with the overall length of the descriptions 
ami ^he topical coverage o*. the descriptions. In a detailed review of thede- 
scriptions, they asked fdrjxore information on some topics, notably hiring^ 
requirements, but showed overall satisfaction^ This appraisal points up the 
acute need for information, but cautions against any wholesale alterations of 
descriptions .30 ^ / 



27weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices , p. 25* 
28McKinlay and Adams, Evaluation of Accesitfystem at olurchill i p. 13. 
2%bid., pp. 13-14. 

SOWeick, Pilot Ose in Three Portland Offices , pp. 29-30. 
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Selected Bibliography and Books 



^ Function: Refers tlie u*ser to important published sources of lalx)r market 
information. 



System* 



Originally a selected bibliography page for each occupation iii tlie 
The bibliography page listed books which have informal ion concerft- 
.ing tlie (Kcupalion and the page or pages within the book where tlie informal i<m 
cjin bt* huind. n Currently the bibliography is a sejSarate fik? in the ccinipulc' 
systems 'and listed at the IxMtom of each occupational printout pa^ tor use 
with the Occupational Needle-Sort System, 

The set of books contains general the staiijard occupa 

tional publications, and special sources, i,e., specific publications about 
training programs, licensing requirements, etc.N ' 




The Books are placed near the other comp<Jnents of the System. 



Performance Criteria: One .bibliographjik for each occupation in the System 
(See "Sample Occupational Description" on the following^ pgge). iricliides.^only 
the* most important sources. Includes specific, detailed sources as well as 
general ^sources* * . . ^ 

User-System Interface: The user locates the bibliography for a s|X*cific 
occupation, finds an appropriate reference, and turns to the page in the ref- 
erence source as listed in the Bibliography/ 

Attractiveness : For most users the printecl Bibliography and Books 
offered little attraction. "Most clients were satisfied with using the question- 
-naii'er obtaining a list of occupational titles, and getting a few printouts of 
job descriptions*" The Bibliography ^nd Books required looking up references, 
a step which/many cliems were not interested in doing* However, while only 
16 percent ol(the clients in the Portland study used the Bibliography and Bo6ks, , 
the vast majoihjty of those who did rated, it "fun to use" and personally rele- 
vant. Computerizing the bibliography has mad^t more attractive arid easier 
to access. . ' ' ' 




Effectiveness: The Bibliography and Books are a case, wherer effeqfiveness 
is not directly tied to attractiveness. Seventeen percent of clients using it 
rated this component as the most helpful part of the System in the Portland 
test. In the test at Churchill High Sc ho ot 6 percent of Sys tem users rated 
the Bibliography and Books a6 the most valuable information compolSWT^^ 
The vast majority of clients who used this component found it helpful. Ah 
thoughj?iily a small proportion of clients used this information component, 
clierfratiiigs and counselor comments indicate that it. is a worthwhile 



31 



Ibid., pp, 31-32. 
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Sample Occupational E)escription 



CESC^FOR f688 KEV PUNCH OPERATOHS 

.)*• - ' /y • ' ■ 

' fSAINXNGt AVAILABLE AT HI6» SCHOOLS, /PRIVATE BpSlN.E;^S 
SOfOOLS AND COMMUNITY C0LLB5ES. ' CURI^T .a!PL<mfE»Tt OVER 
Mm STATEWIDE OF WIICH .1*900 ARE C^ C ORATED. IN. TKg PORT- 

,\ LaSd AREA. WAGES* MOST START AT $4»2i0r4rM i/TTEAR. IMPLOY- 

■ MBIT PROSl»ECT^t BALANCE. THE OUTLO^ tt^WDS WON THE CON- 
TINtJATIGN 01^ KEYPUNOi AS A METHOD Of DATA WfSf FOR COMPUTER 
SrST»fS# ANp tUIWOVER OF THE CURRINtliY iMW,«fi^. STUDIES ^ 
«itotCT. SOMEWHAT LIMITSJ SROWTH FOn ©Pm««S« CUWIKTLY*. 
XSAmti lB STRONQKT IN tME PORTLAND AREA tftrai ""W^L*™*. 

, SIORTASE OF B?fgtIINCEO KBTiPUNCH OPlRAWnS. ^ Op^^fJfJS 
WHHlt DATA-PROCESSING OPBRAT. OIlS AHE FEI* AND LOCJL JR^* NG 
l^RAMS ARE PRESraiT, A SOTW.US OF TRAINEES KX^I- 
LfMtTED earning' POTENTIM. PRODUCES MODERATE • TWOIOVER IN 
thrS OCCUPATION AND, GENERATES SOME EHW-OYMEN'T OPPORTWITY 
FOR l^EYPUNCH OPERATtmS WITH EXPERIENCE OR FOT THOSE TRAINEES. 
WILLINQ TO VWOC IRREGULAR HOURS. 



•OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK H^WDBOOK' (.1074-75 ED.),, PP. 1 07* 1 08 J 
•DICTIONART OF OCCUPATI(»IAL, TITLES ♦ <VOL. ll>» P. 874 



component, and should remain available to that select portion of clients who find 
/ it helpful and are atle to use it. "33 . 



Originally, CIS provided user sites with copies of all books referenced 
•te. Bibliography. This was done to increase the prospects of users finding' 
books referejiced. However, it is not uncommon for books to get sepa- 
rated from otherj system components, so providing copies to schools is no 
guarantee that they will be available to' students. Distribution is also a inajpr 
task. A substantial but unexpected problem is obtaining adequate copies of 
publications for distribution. ' Frequently desirable publications, including 
those originating in the U.S. Department of Labor as well as in state agencies, 
are not available in sufficient quantity, so are not referenced. 

Visits 



Function: To pFt)vide/personal contact between the Gystera 'user and 
a person ,who working in a particular occupation, thus giving the user 
,tHo* opportunity for'* personal* discussion with someone in an occupation and 
observation of work site. (See sample on next page). 



F<irm : The VISIT file provides referral information via the teletype 
terminal to an individual' person working in a spec if A: occupation who has 
previously' agreed to discuss his or her occupation with interested individuals. 
There, often is more than one name per occupation, giving the user some 
variety of location, firm, and occupational specialty, 

/ Performance Criteria; (4) Repon name, title, telephone number, firm 
* name, address, city and contact instruction for each referral, <2) Identify. 

one or more interviewees in each occupation. &ek balance regarding geo- 
^graphic location, occupational specialty, sex, and race. 

User-System Interface: First, the user determines the occupational 
title and its numerical code number. The user can get the title and code 
number from his (^EST list or the alph^etical listing of occupations. By 
entering INFO and the occupational code number, the terminal will inform 
Uuf^ if a VISIT in that occupation is available. The user can enter VISIT 
and the code number; if a visit is available, the name and pertinent Infor- 
mation of the person to visit will be printed out; If a visit is not available, . 
the terminal will so inform the user. 

Users working with the occupational needle-sort find the name and per- 
tinent information of persons to visit entered on the card referring to the 
particular occupation. 



"^^iMcK inlay and Adams, Evaluation of Access System at Churchill, p. 18. 

'^^ Wclck, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices , p. 31. 
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Sample Visit Printout 



VISIT FOR 4 1 24* FORESTERS 

PERSON TO CONTA(tri FXRM NAMEl . ^I..*. 

R«WT A. HRI BERWICK WlLtAMETTE NATIOSAL FOREST 

FWESTER-TIUBER SALE SI0 E. IITH AVE 

PHONEt ' 657-6572 EUGENE . 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS! #LEASE MAKE APPOINTMENT IN ADVANCE 
WILL ALSO TALK TO QROJPS IN EUSlMt/SPRINOrieLD AREA 

PERSm TO CONTACTi FIRM NAMEt 

HALW T. JASZKOWSKI WILLAMETTE NATIWAL FCREST 

FORESTER CS1LVICULTURIST> 210 EAST llTH 

FHONEl 687-6S77 EUOfKE , . 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS I I^IONE I.N ADVANCE TO ARRANOE APFT.. 
WILL ALSO TALK TO GROUPS IN LANE COUNTY 

.PERSON TO CONTACT* FIRM NAMEl 

LYNN E. VANCIL WILLAMETTE NATIWAL FOREST 

FORESTER 810 tAST llTH 

PHONEl 687 -6542 EUGIKE 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS! PLEASE CALL IN ADVANCE 

WILL ALSO TALK TO GROUPS IN EUGENE- SPRINGFt ELD AREA 



ERIC 
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Auractivuness ; The VISITS are not as attractive to users as many of 
the other components; only 12 percent of the users in t^e Churchill evaluation 
made use of them. However, one-third of students whp used the VISIT file 
rated it the most valuable information component. Tierminal records and 
observations indicate that users accfess the information iin this file far more 
^tten than they actually make a VISIT. It appears thad it takes counselor or 
teacher encouragement to motivate students aiKi clients to utilize this resource 

There is little difficulty in finding people to accept visits from users. 
The- Eugene area Rotary Clubs undertook, as a club-wide project, the expaji-* 
sion and maintenance^ of names for users to visit in the Eugene metropoli- 
tan area. The Eugehc file currently contains names of 267 individuals rep- 
resenting 182 of the 225 occupations in tlie System. , • ^ ■ 

Visit File Usage 

Computer use recc^eds show that a third or more of the system users 
access the VISIT file, while about ten percent of the users actually make 
visits. Thus, in Lane County where there are 12,000XIS users, 400 to 
. S(X) make individual visits and 1,0(K) to 1,500 students hear from. VISIT file 
pepple in groups. There are ad^tional, uncount^ telephone, interviews* „ . 

* Questionnaires are sent aiinually to each person v^ose name appears in 
the Lane County VISIT file/ih an attempt to otoitn feedback regarding utlli- 
25ation of the file and to qheck the validity of lile content. In 1973 a touil^ of 
116 people (56 percent) rMpoirfed. About half indicate they had receiyed 
visits; although some of the rest did comment that they had visited schools 
and talked with students as the result of their name in the VISIT file, ^osc 
wliQ had received visits had talked to one. or more students and some had, 
received visits from groups cf students. Those responding indicated that al- 
most all appointments were kept. Only four people iiuiicated that an apjKJint- 
ment was not kept, and almost nobody complained of being swamped with 



requests. 




Occupations visited most included: 
Hotel and Motel Managers 
Production Superintenctents 
Secretaries 
Accountants 
Ecologists 
Sanitarians 
Foresters 

Law Eirforcement Officers 
Recreation Program Directors 



Groundskeepers 
Floral Designers . 
Fhotograi^ers 
Welders 

Tool & Die Makers 
Air Traffic Controllers 
Cosmetologists 
Caseworkers 



^^McKinlay and Adams/ Evaluation of Access System at Churchill , p. 18. 
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Generally a 30 to 60 minute interview ^ime was satisfactory. Most ofc 
the respondents also indicated that the people who visitedAwith them made 
amwintments well in advance, were^5hiCwe,.3d^oteKly learned enough to , 
justify the time spent. Finally, ^fiTey indicatiOiSme participation of com- 
munity people in this .method of p/oviding career information to students was 
a worthwhile experience for theni<. Many of those who had not been yislted 
expressed disappointment but asked that their names remain in the file for 
the 1973-74 school year. " 

Work was begun in June of 1974 to make several substantial improve-^ 
meitts in tije visT file. First, many more names are being added with the 
objective of having at least one resource person for eacji occupation. Sec- 
ondly, the computer file will tell the user when visits persons are available 
to visit the school to talk with groups as well as for at-w6rk intervtews. 
Finally,, as new mi^ies are added, ^ort will .be roacte. to add persons from 

the immediate Eu^ne ^rea- Ej^erTehce Indicates tiiat the numb*^ o^ 
vi^. per per^ caff readily be kept at acceptable levels hy adjusting the 
:wi&t of namei in an occupatlcm to reflect Ae demand; 

Local visit files have ik« been ei^lished for other areas of the state 
as yet, pending the developmeitt <a local initiative though school districts 
and/or service clubs, to ccmduct the necessary commuidty resource survey. 
Desire for a VISIT file is ^elcqjing in additional areas, during their secaid = 
or third years of systeip use, so additional VISIT files will likely be in 
operation in Oregon in tfie next y^r . . . 



Occupational Interview Cassette Tapes (not currently in use) 

Function: (1) To help the user understand the affective nature of the 
occupation from the perspective of someone working in that occupation.. (2) 
To provide a brief introduction to the ftinction, work sei;tingj and major job 
duties of specific occupatlraiis or occupational clusters. (3) To provide in- 
formation for a person unfamiliar vAth thd occupation or not equipped to handle 
more abstract information (written descriptions, data, etc.) .. (4) Useful in 
present'ing occupational information. to a group. 

Form: Recordings of interviews with persons employed in, 6r ki»w- 
ledgeable about, an occupation. Postscripts are. added to give further labor^ 
market information and/or to correctrfor information bias by the iifl;erview^r 
and to relate the iirtervrew to the local area. Postscripts can-be deleted uMid-- 
added to meet an area's i»eds. 

Performance Criteria: (I) User operable, with minimal staff Vontrol 
of materials. (2) Average length: 12 minutes. * 
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User-System "toterfacer The user can see from the listing of available 
information whether an interview tape is available. If it is, he simply ob- 
tains the appropriate -cass^e from the file and listens to it cm. available tape 
players . 

Attractivencn^s/Effectiveness: Testily of this information componeirt . 
has been somewhat limited and results mixed. Initially a significant numter 
of commercially produced CK:cupationaL cassettes were used, but th^ provted 
distinctly* inferior to arid lacked the credability of those developed by project 
staff. The limited number of occupations for ^ibh taped interviews are. 
available has < been a source of user dissatisfaction, 

"Some additional evaluation of the interview cassettes wa^s gaii^ when 
a set was seitt to the Taccwna Ghetto Job Informaticm pK>3a:t. The inte^iew 
cassettes were reviewed 1^ the Empli^nnemr Service cmnselii^ and jrt> ptoce^ 
ment staff as well as bein^ tested in son^ hi^ schools, EmploymMt 
dirity staff felt the tapes would iKst be helpful witii ^b ready clients, Wit / 
they did feel that they woul^ be heli^l to youi^ emry workers beii^ rWerr^ 
to- trainee positions and clients in graeral during vocational ei^lorat ion or. 
oriematiun prior to career counseling, 

yfhm the tapes were us^ in several live demonstrati(ms before Ki^,.„ 
.school audiences, students .were *attemive airf enthusiastic/ The Tacoma 
. bhctto Job Information staff said^ studaats found them very im^resting and 
helpful and wepe particularly imereate^ln the ecoiK>mic information provided. 
This additional test of the interview* cassettes confirms the broad app^f of 
the cassettes in school, or other group settings ♦ v However, their value in 
db^ividual counseling seems limited, to certain kinds of clients at specific 
points in the vocational exploration process, 35 

* " * ' . ' " ' , , , *' ' 

At the preseitt time the cassette tapes are wot in use. The staff time 
required to develop a full Jibrary of tapes iias not been available, so further 
dovelofHnent of, this component has been deferrai. 

E*ducation File ' / ; ' 

- - FuiK^tion: To inform the individual where he. can receive traini^ to 
prepare him for a particular occui^tional area. 



35 Weick, Fllot Use in Three Portland Offices, p! 35. 



^Form: The file includes an initial statement on the relative Jmportance 
^qf fornial education, appreitticeship trginingr and on-the-job training as hiring 
requirements for the occupation^ " That statement is followed by a list of 
trailing institutions, addresses and phone numbers. (See sample.) ■ 

^ Performance Criteria: (1) User operablie. (2) Covering all public and 
private four-year Khools, community colleges, private vocational schools, 
aM apprenticeship programs which have occupational preparation as an ob- 
J^tlve^ Listings include all programs in the state,: ej«:eptniiat others: are ^ 
listed when jjo prc^ams exist instate, , (3) An educatio^a file for each oc- 
cii^tion in. the System. ; 

[ : Oser-Systeni Itfer&tce: - First, the user selects tlfe occupaticma.1 title ^ 
aboift urtiich he wants e<hicatioh airi traimng information* The occupatiiMaat- 
tftte and code number can be taken from fitter the user's QUEST list or the 
alphabetical Ustiqg of (xtcupatiohs. ' f • 

. When using the teletype terminal to access the file, the user enters 
EDUC followed by the occu|mtional coda number. The terminal responds tif * 
^ ^«ing the Education aiAl Training file for the occtqiation. 

For the manual system, ^tl^ user refers to a bound larimoiutt of the ccan- , 
ptee file. Perl^Eiically CIS has the file for each wcupafeion priitted out fnom : 
the computer, ftbene files are tiien .reprochiced and bouikl in numerical order 
€x:cupational>caAg mimber y 

Attractiveness/Effectiveness; Tlils file was- develcq>ed in Ihe summer 
of 1973 in response to maigr requests teachers, coiwselors and stuite^a. 
Because of its more recent introduction i«o tte^ i^stem it has not been ftilly 
evalu^^« However, the high rate of its use gives some imiex of its . value/ ^ 
. in the^^em; One prd^lem with this Educat&>n file is the classification of . 
^cational programs by an occupational tajumomy. This education informa- 
tion prompted CIS to under^|^ clevelotmem of new educatioml compomiss 
that will reorganize and greatly exf^uftd upon the education information contain^ 
in the presei£ ^ucation file, and reikter it obsolete. Tltese new components 
are discussed later in this cbapter. In spite of anticipatkT change, records 
fit file usage provide an index of Educatkm file usage and thus its popularity. * 

Statistics Program 

This year CIS incorpor^ed a statistics program into the Sy^em. which 
anonymously accumulates data on System and file usage by %hool or insti- 
tution where the computer version is used. (It should be iM>ted that this 
program records only total system usage; individuals* recwds are not .re- 
taitysd*) It is now possible to obtain an accurate coum of the number of 
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Sample Education I'ilcj ['nntout 



r 



EDUC \K.6-*^-4.I HOTEL AtJD MOTEL. MAHAGERS 

PRESE^'^; HIRING isR'AtjICES SHOW THAT HMPL OVERS ARE ✓ • 

WCBE45tNGLY. EMPHASIZING A COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR HOTEL 
& MOTfiL MAWA6ERS. HOWEVER^ EKPERIErJCE IS GENERALLY THE- 

«ONSIDERATION# you decide to TAKE, TRAINING, 

REH»fBr'R THERE ARE DlFFERQlCES BETWEEN PROGRAMS. 

- " "■'«. . I . 

^.PMntmi POPTLAtJt)" COiiMUNITY COLLEGE HAS A S-YEAR ASSOCIATE 
^fiOrEf • pnOGHAMI OPEGON ?TATE UMIVERSITY;' HAS. A 4-YEAR PROGRAM 
T^^a^Sm. & PEJvTAURAHT MANAGEMENT, , • . - 

COLLEGE-TrAItilNGt OREGON STATE IflaiV^RSITY. j 



EWC FCP'3114 TRUCK r HEAVY. E(?UI i'. MECHANICS- 

-mn r-KlLLn Urt'ALLY LEAP^3ED ItlFOnM'ALLY' Of] THE JOB. .THPEE | 
-Tl5\F'©Ur YE-APr. OF F3<PEPfEfJCE IP NLCH3SARY TO OUaLI^Y tSf I 
jfOJfRfttEVMAN. FOR TRACTOR AND HEAVY DUTY EfiUIPMBlT MECHANI CS^^i 
TltERE - i S A FOUP-YFAR APPRFUTI CFSHXP PROGRAM.. AN ASSOCIATE , 
OESBEE in IMESEL MECHAf^I;C5 IS- GIVEN AT OREGON INSTITUTE OF ^ 
ffiCHNOLOGY CKLAMATH FALLS)* LANE C0!4MUNITY COLLEGE' tEUGETIE) ' 

. Mm BLUE MOUNTAIN 'COMMUNITY COLLEG^E (PENDLETON) 
TftE BEST SOURCE OF. APPRENTICESHIP INFORMATION IS THE OREGON , 
STATE: BUREAU OF i1aB0R-»APPRENT;I CESHIf TRAILING DIVISION. 

- CaiTACT THE. FOLLOWING OFFICE NEAREST TOUl 

Ml» STATE OFFICE DLDG.* ^GBJE# 9?40U Ri. 686-7623 
H5 LABOR & INDUSTRIES' BLDG.# * SALEM* 97310* PHi 378-3294 , 
4S5 ELR0D#, COOS DAY* 97420* PH. 269-11611 , 
130 VEST 6TH ST.# SUITE 103i MEDFORD* 97401# PH. 779-0181 
120 STATE OFFICE BLDG.# PENDLETON* 97801* PH. 276-6131 
APPRENTICESHIP INFOPMATION CENTER*^ 1^37 SW 4TK AVE.# ^PORT- , 
LAND* -97201 . * ' " ' , 

IF the: SIX OFFICES aIbOVE ARE NOT CONVENIENT FOR YOU* AN- f 

: ^TH£R- ITJFORMATI ON SOURCE WOULD BE ONE OF THE THIRTY STATE OF 
-OPEGOW EMPLOVMENT DIVISlftN OFFICES LOCATED AROUND THE ST|^TE. , 



JC 
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. iSample Education File Printout i ^ 




WG FOR 9426 FIREMEN . 

IVESS^f HIRIMfi PRACTICES 910W THAT ABOUT 9 SX OF THE EMPLOY- 
^^ASRS Olia.Y Ml OH SCHOOL TRAtHlDlfi TO k T%%mm* 

wmmi^ i^mTSON^ formm^ TR^ttit^ may MAiies Yiro.stPLOY- 

i^^T^#PARTiCIILARLY F^R S«MEjPSeii«l.tSES^ill THE OCCWATION. 
|P#B .BEOieE TO TAKE TRMUflW* R^Wt^ TOAT .IXm ARE IIA»Y 

»0£S A*0»s TRAimi* vfT mmnm the , 

RS# CMI L£^ .mirr THESE {iViMM^* 
«..™ J.Y* TO »E w Af^i«Ti5eEW»]p(^tfpill» FW TBtf 

FiilM IM ALL AREAS EXC»^?W«^ ^ 

TKE »EST SOURCE OF AmtXTIci^IR HiFOSMAT j OM .1 S THE OREiiOll 
fWif^BUREAU OF LAB(m"!i^*aiflCEailP «'TRAItJIM« OIWISlOl*. 
OfMcT THE FmAOWINfl dmSE'»E«tEST YOUl 
li^^t^OR,* IHOUSTRIES mp&^i Sitt.EH* 973l*# fW. 378-3894 
AM mROD* COO S bay; 97Agil# PH. 269-it«l 
ff3» ¥EST 6TH ST.# SUITE jl03# MEDFORO* 975»l# FK# 779-tl81 
tt» STATE OFFICE WLtG** .fV^tMimm* 97S0I# fll# 276-6131 
^mtXCiSMiR WF^ORMATIOir CfirrER# 1437 S¥ A^ ^E.^ 
PORK^D« 97201^ ' 

fr«^''OF OREO ON EMPLOYMEHT ^VISION OFFICES HAY ALSO HAVE 
i^pioWflCESKIR INFORHATlONt I^ERE ARE ALSO FOHMAL TRAIHING 
•MOfl^S AT THE SOIOOLS LISTED BELOV* < 
ASSOCIATE LEVEL TRAININOI 
£MtE COMMUIflTY COLLEOE^ EU6ENE 
R^^^D COMMOTIITY COLLESE# PORTLAND 

uHpeba c»!MUNiTY college* rosourg 

Qf^KETA COMMUIiXTY COLLEGE* SALSI 
LtlW-^ENTbll COMmiNITY COLLEGE* ALBANY 
ta^TSOP COMIOJUITY COLLEGE* ASTORIA 
O^QCAMAS COMMUNITY COLLEGE* OREGON CITY 
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uses, the frequency of information file and (^EST usage, and the number 
of times each occupation is inquired. Thds data collection feature was de- 
signed "for the*tw6fold purposes of overall system- management and as a man- 
agement tool for. each user school or agency. 

A summary of use in a sample of junior and senior high schools con- 
nected to the Oregon Total Information System Computer "showed the following 
UH^ige pattern* - 

*■ 

• .» 

TABLE 6 
Component Usage, Spring 1974 

Comp^Tnents Used ' Number . Percent 



Totai Uses 


3,479 


100% 


Qccupafion Description 


* 3,877 


111 


QUEST 


1,899 


55 


Education and Training File 


- 1,663 


48 


Visit File 


1,611 


46 


Bibliography 


664' 


19 



FiriSt, it is important to,jiote that in one usage a petson uses several 
parts of the System, e.g. by completing QUEST process and requesting in^ 
forniation from files or about several occupations. Also note that the pro- i 
gram accumulates the data after each usage, not for each user, who typically 
uses the System on several different occasions. 

Table 6 shows high usage of all components, but the occupational de-^ 
scrij^ions are clearly the most popular. Since the nuniber of uses of the 
occupational descriptions was higher than the total number of uses it is clear 
^t many users request two or more occupational descriptions and th^t some 
u^rs by-pas^ QUEST and di rectly: requosx information files. However, a 
student may have used QUEST at one tim^ and returned to obtain information . 
files only at a later date. It is also noteworthy that the VISIT file received 
heavy usage this past year. This appears to be .a significant increase over 
the preceding year; although reliable comparison data are not available. 



Lastly, the 19 percent usage of the BibliograpUy is significant since it rep- 
resent"S to increase of usage of this component from the time it was 
in »otebook form during earlier evaluations. Computerization of Ais file 
appears to have doubled its usage. Still, there is no .way of determining 
whether users actually read the books referenced in the Bibliography. It 
ctoes indicate that a significant number of users are interested in the 
additional informaition. 



EASE OF SYSTEM USAGE 



. Because this system is an information delivery system, every e^ort is.. . . 
macte to keep its operaticm as simple a% possible- ^includiqg designing it for 
cliem use* Such an sippi^clt creates major saving irf re(^cix^ or ellm^ 
iaating the need for staff maaitorst Tte qt^isyo^ Is, toin^ver, how success- 
ful is this strategy? Can p^le leajm to <^rate tte Bfm,&a without tt^ng ■ 
astd comdmous super^sion or assi^uici^? Evalmicms witii jpmips rai^psg 
firmn junior hig^ schoor^ucteilts to ctts&dvanta^ adults locate that fw most 
Ae answer is *V«s,** with a not unlUce that fca: effectiveness wh^e 

Ae very young and the severely disadWntaged a^)ear to need asslstam^e. It 
is suqirising that these resu^s are ctmsistest with the pattern of system . 
attractiveness a^ effectivei^ss, for both atoractivei^as. and effectivei^ss are 
locally dependent upon ^se of ^^mn ua^/ This is esp^ially demon- 
mable in hi^ school sekin^, teit it also held true in the Portland test in- 
Employment Division offices . 

^e Que^ionnaire and Ae Descriptions were overvtoelmingly ^^^^^^ ^ 
'*easy to understand" by die i^ud^s at Churchill High School who used it.^^ 
The number of students that us^ it chirii^ the five monih test tt)taled half 
the student Ixxty*^^ This is a go<Kl n^sure of ease and attractiveness be- 
cause students were allowed to operate the system at th^r own discretion 

) without staff surveillance or promising. Staff at- Churchill reported very few 

\jc&^e^B for technical assistance. 

The Portland test cUrectly investigated ease of system usage. Results 
' were highly consistent for b<^ disadvanta^ aiKi non-disadvantaged clients, - 
Both groups reported Ae QUEST questionnaire "easy-tO'*read,*' The same 
was true for the Descriptioiis; althou^ a slightly greater proportion of dis- £ 
advantaged clients reported reading difficulty with tiiem. .While ratii^gs on : 
otter components were obtained, each was used only by a small self ^selected., 
portion of cliems using the System, and cannot be considered representative r 




"^iSSf^ * a. 



^^McKinlay and Adams, Evaluaticm of Access System at Churchill , p, 15/ y 



37 



Ibid. , p. 6. 
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1 5 . • • 

Hump^c of the overall client population who used OIAS. No difficulties were 
encoiiniercU by tiiu majority of clients u«sing these other, components. 

jl'he Portland tc^l specifically attempted to discover whether cUentiS 

coul4^ operate the System independently, **This was a particularly essential 

issue! regarding the use of QUEST*, Results indicate clients are willing, most 

are able and many prefer to operate the System themselves^ with oqjcagional 

technical assistance required. The Portland test has shown that it is possible 

to Resign an occupational information system which clients can operate tech* ' 
mcally/'38 . . . ^ ^/ 

^^^^PNTINUING SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT ^ • 

Modification of the^xisting delivery system components, or development \ 
of new ones, is dcpend/itt upon testing and evaluation and reports of difficulticfi • 
or unmet needs from System users. . After compliHion of t\\x^ major evaluao^^. 
tions referred to above, a number of modifications and developments, both 
major and minor, have been iEiccomplished, Thus,, accumulation of evaluative 
data, feedback from Lscrs, and staff experience stimulate adaptations, x^<k\\- 
flcations ind further uevelops in both the quality of the occuj^<K)nal and edu- 
cational information an^ the processes of delivering it» 

Questionnaire Revision 

Testing and usage have poi^et^. out difficulties -with some questions on 
the questionnaire; these have beeh^orrected «s they have been identi^K * 
The lifting question was most recent example^ Because of the wording 
and the coding of the questKm, some System users, particularly girls and , 
women, were overstating their lifting ability and getting inappropriate occu- 
pational titles on their liW< By changing the stated weight criteria in the 
question .from medium to heavy, the problem was resolved and the selectivity 
of the question was improved* . 



Computer 

Pilot testing and implementation, of the. computer version of the System 
has consistently identified computer down-time as a problem and a continuing 
source of complaint* A major step in correcting for down-time was accom- 
plished with the change of the OIAS program from an IBM computer to a 



^%eick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 14* 
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Hewlett-Packard computer, specifically designed as a time sharing comput y> 
Consequently down-time is no longer a problem. In 19t4-75 there will be 
three Hfewlett -Packard computers running OIAS in Oregon, 



Occupatk^tal Needl^-Sgia System 

Experience with the computer version of the^^Uvery system has pointed 
out that it is not financially feasible for some very "f^ll schools and social 
agency settings. Either the r^umber of students who would use it was too low 
^to economically justify its in^allation and use, or it m> ai| t P not be used on 
^ regjjilar basis* In responseJthe occupational needle^sort version was modi- 
fi^ and improved. A major^hange was removal of the occuimtional descri^ion 
from the face of the car4 anIBlubstitiition of read^. refeB?nce numbers to t^he 
majw information files, r;^ * , • * 

* ' Computer, printout's of the occupational de)scriptions, and^the etmcatloti . 
aiKJ training file were, obtaii^, printed, and bound for use ^^h the, ne^le* 
sort* This change of format now provides the iieecHe-sort v^^lon with an : ^- V 
updating capability based on the computer file.s^^and has improved^ Infoinnatton/ ; 
delivery to users. These i»:intouts, meA in conjunctioii Mthrthe Needie-Soift 
version have proven to be an effective information delive^ miedium« - / 

' » '*"-',-*' -*" 
During 1974 CIS tested usage ot the Occupational Descri{«ion printouts 

independent of the rest of the System * They were placed in eight state Em- 
ployment Divisioif offices and given ta 17 Lane Coumy Career Education Coor- ^ 
dinators* Two versions of the printouts wer^tested in the Employment Office* ; 
On6 version was. the tompl^e printout which is the same as the printout used 
^with the Needle-Sort System. The other version divided the Occupational De- 
scriptions according to occupational groups with each occupational group bound 
separately, i.e.^ a separate book for Administrative Occupations, for Qtericat 
Occupations, for Bookkeeping-Accounting Occupations, etc. This was done. to 
determine if subdividii^ printouts would facilitate* widpr,usa^* There was. 
no iiullcation that subdividing the descriptions by occupational groups facilitated 
their use. In fact In om situaition, the individual groups were put into a^ 
binder so tltat they Would ill be together. . / ' " ^ 

* 

Within the schools aiKl Employment Service offices, the printouts . were 
placed in a variety of locations. In schools they were located by the OIAS 
terminal, in classrooms, in the Work Experience Office, in the Counseling 
Office, in the Library, in the School District Office, and one coordinator 
who worked with two rural schools carried his copy with him* In the Employ- 
ment Service there .was an equally wide range of locations. They i2u:luded ' 
the Counselor's desk, the reception desk, placement desks, the general ref^ 
erence area for staTf ise and in the Job Information Service Library. 
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The printouts were u&eS in a variety of ways' in schools. The most 
common usage was as a supplement to the,.terminal. They would be used - ' 
when the terminal was in use or when th^ >tudeiit wanted only information 
■about .an occupation Ixii did not want a pfltttout of the occupation. They were 
«.ftcn UHcd in conjunction with reference books such as the Occupational Oiit- 
lo..k Handbook. In C.reer Exploration^sses. a common format for • ' 
students tt, takc.Jhc GATB aod use OIAS then to decide L th?ee career.- to • 
re^fearch,.-^ care^er requiring a college degree, one which^-wsfeds some post- 
s«:ondary training and one that can be entered directly from high school ' 
^,.^^^dents are then required to write a. Job -Information Paper on each of 
the-irtfareers. The printouts are heavily'useS as a resource for these papers. 
However, in schools they .are primarily used by students working independently * 
of a teacher or counselor. • ■ ^ . I 

■ ■ -. , • ■ ' '' 

, . : Employment Service Counselors used the printout* in several ways. "One ' ' 
was to educate their clients about the tasks and activities included in a specific 
occupation. Another was as a check list for clients to' look over and'ideiitifv 
(Hjcujxifions ihyy might be interested in. This especially helpful for clients 
Who have worked- in a particular occupation and are looking for related oc- 
cuimions to work in. CodWlors also fimi the descriptlon'Valuable in their , ' 
own umlerstantlii^ of the lab<)r market. ^ . 




I he Eugene WIN o«i«f uses the prinlouts in their .a|>|Vraisal m.<H(-s; t(, 
develop employabihty plans and allernalive goals f<,r clients. The abilHIes " 
and <nitl«K,k seciions are particularly ,x..rtiiient for this pujposo. WIN coun- 
selors also use the printouts coitside of the appraisal process for general 
information about, employment outlook. .. , . . 

Placement specialists have found the descriptions useful in a number of 
areas. They report that the descriptions are an excellent source of informa- 
tion when responding to questions about an occupation and. occasionally, when 
■ writii^ job orders. * " , . 



The vast majority of students and clients, have no difficulty reading and 
understanding the occupational descriptions. This finding is fully consistent 
«tith prior evaluation results. 



Thus i^s clear that the Occupational Description printouts have a rangp 
oi usfs independent of other System components. However', 'it is neccs,sa ry 
to eiKourage staff in schools and agencies to place copies of the Occupationaf 
Description Printouts in suitable locations openly accessible to studenta and 
clients to optimize usage. ■ ' 





/ 
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User Han dbook ■ . ' * • . 

Develop*nent of a good user 'sr* handbook has required considerable staff . 
time and effort. Three version^ of the' handbook are in use- -two for the tyo^. 
different ^computer- systems and. one for the occupational needle-sort* Both 
ih' foftn a^ appearance,- the User Handbooks are far more finished products 

- thair the original QUEST questionnaire. 

• Information Format ^ * 

Restructing the occupational ctescriptions is an Improvement in informa-' 
tioral storage and flexibijhty of response. ^ The information for each descrip- 
tion is stored In tWQ* sections: tfe first part, or common section, includes 
allJ^e information contained in the occupationar description which remains 
R for that occji{)ation for any area of th€ state; the second part contains 
le information, such as,.employme*m prospects, whitli vary among ar^as- of 
,^te* Hiis restructuring of the' occupational descriptio&s contrlbufes 
cily to more efficient information storage, for the distinction is trans* 
fiarentW the user, though it does permit efficient 'usA atcess of "information 
for ar^as other than his own. " ' ^ 

ClS^wsletter 'tfpdate* ' ^ * . . . 

' The iiKreasing nurnber aiyl geographical spread of ^hools, agencies, aiKi 
/ Institutions using the delivery systems 'has presented a need for more effi* 
cikvt meatis of communication between CIS aid those institutions. It is essen* 
tial^hat organizations using CIS occupational information ate codbistently in- 
formed: of additions to, or ch^mges in, the system or system componems. 
Coiise^ently, a decision was made to develop and publish a periodic i^wsletter. 
/Thr^e issues* were published during 1973-74. The newsletter has unquestion* 
lyfe^y provided giTeater efficiency and continuity to in-service training and system 

- r^ai?t«n#nce aptivity.. The topiqs of most., interest to coordinators are addi* 
tional occupational qutlook information and new and creative uses of the Systeift* 

Educational Components P roject ^^ 
^^j^ ^ — 

, Uhder a separate grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education- (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), CIS* 
has-been developing three new edpcatioiial information contponents planned for 
irtiplementation in January 1975. The result of tiiese major additions means 
that the System wiU contain a^ much detailed educational and training informa- , 
' tiop as it now has occupational information. 5 



^ 397j|e description and discussion of the new educational inforipation files is 
excerpted frpm 't>regon Career Information ^stem: Educational Componentjs Pro- 
ject, " Midyear ReiK)rt, Submitted by Bruce McKinlay sikI Paul^ Frankliii,\ 
University of Oregon, May, 1974. 



The ncwViles Ixjing developed are: (l).thc Preparation File which in- 
cludc*s research-documented statements on various ways to prepare for 
employment in the various occupations and clusters of occupations; (2) the 
Program File which provides a narrative description of post -secondary 
educational programs and a list of the schools >^ich offer them in Oregon; 
and (3) the School File which provides descriptive data on all two- and four-, 
year colleges and, nearly all proprietary schools in Oregon. 

Each file will be systematically related through statements that will 
' i:ross- reference the files, while insuring that iiiformation from each 
file can be accessed separately and independently by system, users. 
That is, a user who wants only descriptive information *aj30Ut an in- 
strtution need net examine occupations before being allowed to gel the 
institutional information desired. Rather, users will be able to enter 
the system. at any point: they can get institutional information, pro-* 
gram information, preparation information or occupational information 
ii^ any desirable sequence or ihdivitlually. Thereby, the system en- ' 
courages biuau exploration and relation of port -secondary oducaUon 
to careers but recognizes that people come tO'tne System with dif- 
fering inJormatJon needs • 

Following ^re samples and explanations for each file and the process 
by which Uv^ers access the information, ^ * 

Preparation File 

Not all educational programs provide training for specific occupations, 
and nor all occupations require specific training. For example^ English pro- 
grams tlo not intcnd'^to prepare -people for specific careers, and there are no 
fotn^l training programs to prepare domestic Workers, Moreover, there is - 
Wttle empirical evidence in the form of employment Information about gradu- 
ates to sup|K)rt the listing of educational programs under occupational headii^e 
even when ihcir titles suggest that their intent is to train people for a' pa'rti- 
cular occupation. In listing educational programs under occupational headings, 
one is fqrced to assume that accounting graduates actually gai|i employment as 
accountants or education majors become.teachers even though training may 
exceed new hires by a wide margin, * 

Because of the foregoing, the expandejd Career Information System will 
not directly list educational programs under specific occupation titles. Rather, 
the ''Preparation File" is being developed to include an entry for each of the 
occupations- currently include in CIS. Each entry will include a narrative 
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discussion of the ways to prepare for the occupation, including a{^Ucable seg---^ 
ments of the following information: 

-TTie skills that one must develop to satisfactorily perform the job duties 
• of that occupation; 
-Legal qualifications for employment in the occupation (e.g, , training, 
licenses, age, bonding, etc,); 

-Ways to prepare for entry into the occupation, including distinctions ^ 
between training and/or experience required for licerfsing, preferred Ijy 
employers, and„ conventionally thought of as ways to prepare; 

-Cross -reference to appropriate training programs listed in the Progriarn 
File under educational headings; 

-Description of the sequencing of the employment queue; 

-Ways to prepare for advancement; 

-Tips for improving preparation. 

Each of the file entries will include varying pieces of the foregoing infor- 
mation, depending upon ai^licability and availaMUty of reliable data. Labor 
market data sources, available task analyses, and telephone interviews with 
employers ami personi^l directors from firms employing specific occupations 
are the major data sources being used in developii^ the Preparation File. 

This approach to the education-occupation relationship reflects tiie true 
' relationship of education and occupations better than listing education programs 
under occupation titles, and provides substantial additional information as well. 



Sample Preparation File Printout 



FRB? FOR t«34 APPRAISERS A UNDERWRITERS 

SKl^LLSl KNOWLEDGE OF STATlSTICS^p^^ COMPUTtR SCIENCE AS WELL 
AS ANALYTICAL A REPORT WRITING SKILLS AXE USEFUL* PRIPARA* 
TIONf MORE THAN 601 OF THE EWPLOYERS RIBUIR^E AT U&kBl SO¥^E 
COLLEGE* tlOST INSURANCE COMPANIES SEEK GRADUATES WITH MAJORS 
IN LIBERAL ARTS OR BUSJNESS ADMINISTRATION* fk HASTER^S DE- 
CREE USUALLY IS NOT NECESSARY TO ENTER* BUT IT IS HELPFUL IF 
SPECIALISING LATER* PROStAMS £ RELATED COURSES ARC AVAIL - 
^E IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES* UNIVERSITIES A PRIVATE BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS* TIPSf HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO DEMONSTRATE ABIL- 
ITY AS UNDERWRITING CLERKS MAY BE TRAINED AS UNDERWRITERS* 
TRAINING IN SPECIALTIES CAN ENHANCE EHPLOYABILITY* CLASSES 
* SEMINARS GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL GROUPS CAN HILP AN APPRAIS- 
ER GAIN PROFESSIONAL STAtUS IN COMPANY « ALSO BECOME MORE 
ISKJWLEDGEABLE ABOUT THE FIELD.; BEGINNERS IN APPRAt^L WITH 
PREVIOUS SUMMER CONSTRUCTION JOBS MAY FIND THE EXPERIENCE 
USEFUL IN UNDERSTANDING QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION A WHAT GOES 
INTO BUILDING A HOUSE* 
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Appnjpriaic hJyh school subjects can also be useful preparation lor jobs 
.or post-high school training. Thus, the lYeparation File also lists relevant 
liigh school subjects, but it does so for the 25 job families, or "clusters," 
rather than sixjcific occufxitions. _ 



Siiniple High School Subjects Printout 



PREP FOR A200 CONSTRUCTION OCCUPATlOMSt 

PERSONS IN CONSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONS USUALLY POSSESS 
S>ECIALIZED SKILLS WHICH THEY USE VHEM IIORKING WITH PEOPLE 
FROI^ OTHER PUILDINO TRADES TO BUILD « *?AINTAIN ROADS* 
MOUSES* OFFICE PUILDINGS# « OTHER STRUCTURES. CAREER PREP- 
ARATTON COULD INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS* 

ARITHMETIC ELECTRICITY A ELECTRONICS 

BUILDING CONSTRUCT 10*J PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

COOPERATIVE WORKEXPER lENCE WOODWORKING 
raAFTING 

SOME HIGH SCHOOLS OFFER SPECIAL COURSES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
CLUSTER. ON THE OTHER HAND.. STUDENTS MAY NEED TO CONSIDER 
POST-SECONDARY AND/OR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. 

WtL-CAN LEARN MORE BY LOOKING AT , THE DESCRIPTIONS FOR THESE 
OCCUPATIONS! 

maB POWDERMEN ' * 

42/!2 PAINTERS 
4244.. PLASTERERS 

;/i!?46 CEMENT * CONCRETE FII^ISHHIS 
^54 CARPENTERS 
4S64 BRICKLAYERS 
4274 PLUMBERS 
4276 FLOOR LAYERS 

4278 ROOFERS - ' ' " 

42S6 CONSTRUCTION LABORERS 
4288 RAILROAD LAPORERS 



i 
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Program File • 

■ 'A^ 
The education Program File replaces the Education file and will include 
duHcriiJtivc information about: types of programs; specialties; degrees offered, 
kinds of schools offering the program; laigth of programs; program emphasis, 
incUiding similarities or differences from school to school; examples of courses 
contained in the curricMlum; airf, a :£ross -reference to related programs. The 
description will incJude a list of Oregon schools that offer the program, the * 
institution's particular program title and (Jther institutioiially-specific in?or- . 
motion not dealt with in the narrative («.g#, special costs, program schedule^ 
pre-requisites,i. differing emphases, etc.). 

The school list will be or^ized 1^ geographic region so that eastern 
Oregon residents can obtain a list of schools in their region only, or a full 
listing, depiehding upcm their preference. 

Sample Program File Printout 

1^06 FOR 63 ' 

M3 FOOD SC I puce AND TtCWfOLOeY 

FOOD SCI EiieEHt^eeTW(S.oaY m 
mn.e to do KEStftRoi in tki f<h)d imi^viy* Act m tUM^tfv 

^ fitmmwuT' Ui turn reoi tmusm. raoiMN Mms» is m 
iMciMi mw MM me tmfws mto esmmm miocTS* - 
ecMRsmmct mivT ii^iiis en mm « scimep i^msts 
LUfc STATISTICS. iiimi«ui.e«r r cHEMtsTwr. iiloho- vitk cour- 
ses in roeo Htocisstm* me sbivice* ^m^ivt cmmm. t food 
MuYSts. reesvsetsiiCE classy inamm i,mvmm • lots of 
vm wmm as wlXas TEciaii^ ribadim a mm inctniicAL 

WtITIIf6*r ° \ ^ 

(mEGON STATE UNI vers: ri « MT* HOOD CaC* OFFER PROmttS 
mmi SPHASIZE FOOD PBOCESSINO* BOTO UmCLS REQUIRE P«E» 

« pmsmm. health, the oso procrah liia^ees liberaC arts 

eOUlSES LIKE ENOLISH COMPOSITION. ECKMMNf^ « ELECTIVE COtm- 
Sm IN HOMANITIES A SOCIAL SCIENCE* ^M^T CATM.OeS FOR 
MORE COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS OF COURSKVQim* JN ADDITION* 
MOST COMMUNITY C0LLE6ES OFFER THE FIRS^ Y^R ^ ^ OF, 
GKREE REGUIR»fENTS VHICH CAN THEN BE TRANSFEBRSD TO OSU* 
RELATED PROCRAMSt 061 AGRICOLTt»EI SS5 POOD SSIVtCE* 

SCHOOLSl 

. ■ ... ■„.'«' '. ^ ■ ■■■ 

..... 22709 HT. HOOD COMMUNITY C0LLE6E • SRESmfl 
•FOOD PROCESSING TECHNOLOGY* t S-YEAR ASSOCIATE StOieE PRO- 
CRAM. PR06RAM SLOTS ARE LIMITED* Wm AailSStM MTACT 
AN INSTRUCTOR IN THE FOOD PROCESSINO PROMMM FOR DRAILS. 
..... 21219 OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY • CORIWLLISt 
.*F00p SCIENCE « TECHNOLOGY*! BACHILOR DEGREE WmBfUm OFFERED 
IN THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 
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School File . • 

Users need morb than the names of schools to understand them. Thus, 
the Vacation components wiU acU information about the institutions. 

To access information from the School Fil^, users selecjt up to three 
institutions that they waitt to compare. The CIS User's Handbook will list 
institution names with individual access codes* As seen foliowingi ^a user 
migk typo in 21812, 21205, awd 22804 to get Information about Lane Community 
College, University of Oregon and Willamette University. 

\ ^ J. - --- * 

Having designated the instituticms for which he or she. wanes information, 
the uBer specifies the topics* There are 71 topics covering size and location, 
prc^ams, special services, housing, co^s, and related informaticm about the 

in^tutions. . 

' \ . - 

In the following example, Ig^^al information as well as information 
* alKHrt enroltment, school visits', alternative credit opportunities, and freshman 
admissions is requestcKl. 

The asterisks accompanjnng sielected information pieces will refer users 
to a Bupplcment which will include amplification of those items* For example, . 
for '*7i iiitcrnative credit** the^supplenient indicates tiie institution's procedures 
far Advanced Placement, in what areas cr^it may be received, how much 
credit is- granted 'and wf^o to contact for acklitianal information. Supplement 
information will be numbered in the same sequence as the comfniterized pieces 
to facilitate easy cross -referOTCing* 

The information supplement for each institution' will be bound into a publi- 
cation to be used as the institutional information source for nf^le-sort uscris, 
also. Additionally, each institution will receive copies of tteir own supple* 
Inent for use in their information dissemination endeavors* 

Evaluation of these new components will take place during the summer 
and fall of 1974 prior to winter 1975 implementation. ^ ^ 

fj 

Implementation of these three new educational information files will not 
only enhance and balance the information files currently contained in the System, 
but they will also provide a readily accessible, comprehensive, and cohereik 
Compendium of educational opportunities in Oregon, heretofore only available 
in , bits' and pieces* . Persons in the process of career decision-making will 
)>e able to make more informed choices from a significantly wider range of 
alternatives than in the past. 
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SumpJe SctK«)l Fik- Printout 



01 GSJJERAL INFORMATION 
TYPE 4JF . SCHOOL 
GMDiJATE DEGREES ^ 
fCHEBULE OF CLASSES 
CORRlSPiDMDENCE COURSES 
UUeERGRAD SUMMER 

CUF8IC«.UM 

Lsmtim OF SCHOOL 
-pmsLkfiOii 

C^WS TO CITY CENTER 
MILE;S» FROM PORTLAND 

02 .'SIROLLMENT 
TOtAL ENROLLMENT 

mm 

FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
PART-TIME STUDENTS 
OUT-eF-STATE STUDENTS 
-NEW: STUDENTS CFROSH).' 
¥OMEN 
NEW MEN 

05 SCHOOL VISITS 
SCHOOL VISIT CONTACT 



UNIVERSITY CF 


WILLAMETTE 


LAME COMM. 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE 


4-YEAR PUK^IC 


4-YEAR PRIVATE 


2 -YEAR PUBl 


EXTE^3SIVE 


LIMITED 




MOSTLY DAY 


MOSTLY DAY 


MOSTLY DAY 


NO 


NO . 


NO 




4 WEEK POST- 




EXTEN-SIVE 


SESSION* 


LIMITED 


EUGENE 


SALEM 


EUGENE 


90# 100 


72*445 


90* 100 


7 BLOCKS 


4 BLOCKS 


4.5 MILES 


110 


47 


. 110 


FALL* 197 3 


FALL* 1973 


FALL* 1972 


16*043 


1*616 


5* 584 


6*575 


586 


2*328 


9*468 


1*030 


3*256 


14*187 


1*585 


3*770 


1*856 


.31 


1*814' 


4*795, 


919 


139 


2*175 


400 


2*593 


1 > 030 


185 


1*096 


. 1*145 


. 21S 


1*497 - 



OVEHNIGHT LODGING 



BY APPOINTMENT 
V. BARKHURST 
ADMISSIONS .MR 
270' ADM SER^' 
EUGBJE* OR 
686-409 1 
NO 



BY ARRANGEMENT 
FR/y4K MEYER 
ADHISSXGNS DIR 
WILLAMETTE 
SALEM* OR 
370-6303 
YES* FREE 



ANY TIME . 
ANN STPTART 
SPECIALI ST 
4000 E 30TK 
,EUG^£* OR 
747-4501. . 

'no 



71 ALTERNATIVE CREDIT 

AOVAljeED PLACEMENT YES* 

CtEP PROGRAM YES* 

OTHER YES* 



YES* 
YES* 
YES* 



YES* 
YES* 
YES* 



75 FRESHMAN ADMISSION 
EDUCATION REQUIRED 

H.s. gpa'pequired 

OTHER ADMISSION ROUTES 

REOUIRED TESTS 
ADMISSION SELECTIVITY 



INTERVIEW 

REQUIRED OR PECOM- 
MEFiDEO H.S. COUP?Er 



HS DIPLOMA OR 
EQUIVALENT 
2. 25 -FALL* 
FALL*-SAT-890* 
ACT-20* 6 ED 55 
SAT OR ACT* 
NOT APPLICABLE 



NOT REQUIRED 

NONE' 



KS DIPLOMA OR 

EQUIVALENT 

NONE 

YES* 

NONE 

,1*003 APPLIED 

797 ADMITTED 
3.35 AV6 CPA 
RECOMMENDED 
COLLEGE PREP 
INCL MATH I 
ItOPftHM t.ANUf ' 



OPEN ENTRY- 



C 



SUMMARY 



Bc>th the computer and needle-sort versions of the delivery^ system arc 
effective means of disseminating occtipatioiuil information to Individuals for 
v*H:atjomjl cxploratJon and decision making. For most purposes the teletype 
terDiinal versi^m iK^H.^*mkHb'ed-mef*<^ ai^ efficient than the needle- 

soft version. Within the. system itself the QUE^ questionnaire and the <jc- 
cupaiiomil descriptions are tlie most widely used and ratcil most Valu^i^le by 
hxgli scliool snulcnts and agency clients. While the other ^^^ponents; were , 
Used by «mly a minority of system users,- each was corisidcred| as the most, 
v^uable system component by a significant portion of those v^o used. it. 
Evaluation results consistently support the^ continuance of all present system 
compoiu^nts, ^ * / 

While many changes that havo. been accomplished do not radically a^ter 
the System or any component, each improvement r^uires a dehnite amount 
of 3taff time* Additionally, while feedback from System users is a good ' 
. source of information about defioieMles and defects In the System, it can- 

be considered a totally satisfactory source for iiuiovative ideas and so^es 
tion.4/ Continuing pilot testing and evaluation- of the different versions of 
the System and the individual system components provide a- more solid basis 
"lor jiointii^ out worthwhile prospective avenues of further Information or 
delivery system dovuiopmcwi or improvemant. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 
SERVICE TP USERS 

CIS provides several types of services to population serving offices vAio join 
the System: assistance in developing career plannii^ information services lor 
their clients, consultation in how to implement CIS information systems, and as- 
sistance in evaluating, the life of information systems in schools ami social agewies, 

the form and c<mtent of information delivery for individual career plaimii^ ^ 
have been described ain! evaluated in Chai«:ars in and IV, The important comfrta- 
ment to the information itself is CIS activity which suppons and maimaina onrgoing 
career planning information usage. 

MARKETING, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, AND FOLLOW-THROUGH ON CAREER 
WINNING INFORMATION USAGE 

The main thrust of a new Career Information System consultation arid in^ 
service training during its first year must.be the develo{mient of an awareness of 
its services dtroughout the state* Presentations and demonstrations of the infor- 
mation delivery system components and discussion of the System *s capabilities ai^^ 
limitations to s|affs of potential and scheduled user institutions^d agencies was 
the principal meai^ used to Accomplish this objective. 



Demonstrations At Professional Meetings 

The CIS staff made a broadly aimed effort duriqg Fall 1972 to bring awareness 
of its services to the local educational agencies in the state. Demonstratiois were 
made at state counselors*, principals', superimendents*, and school boards* meetings 
as well^as to teacher groups. In acklition, several meetii^s, generally sponsored 
by regional career educatf<in coordinators, were held with educators in various 
parts of the state. Over twenty such demonstrations and meetings were held during 
the school year. The number of educators reached by these meetings is ditficult 
to estimate, but it proimbly totaled a thousand. Some of the demonstrations were 
attended by, more than forty persons and the Oregon State School Board *s meeting 
reached two or three hundred. 

Format demonstrations of the System generally consist of background and 
services of the project (system using a slide -tape presettation), demonstration 
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of the variouj^ System coniponoms, and an opportunity for persons in mtendancc to 
pcrH«»naIly use ilie ilelivcry system to access occupathxnal and educational information. 
Kxpenenue has reixvitedly shown that persons' understand the System better after 
they have obtamed information^ first hand* There is no substitute for this "hands-on" 
experience to convey the System's concept, delivery mode, and information. 

The purpose for bringing this 'awareness of- CIS services to local educational 
___-§g^»^es^was to demonstrate to these educator^ the value of CIS for their studCTts. 
litis IS the first step in "sellii^" CIS service, and an active marketing program 
is essential to the rapid expansion of system usage. 



Marketing MethoctoJog y 

Within its second year, CIS shifted from developing an awareness of the:system 
by potential users to identifyij^ '*fcey" educators in each area of the state and worfcri^ 
with them to impleme nt CIS on an area-wide basis. This approach is an outgrowth 
of the realissation that it is more efficient for the CIS to work with a central agency 
than to enter into separate agreements with oath of the schools within an area* . 
However, it rccjuires a key individual from an area to bring the schools together 
under one .operational agreement, and to provide continued liaisons, I 

There are several consequences of this reliance on local institutions. Many 
users are contributing their knowledge of the System and their particular af^lica- 
tions in conference meetings* There is also an emphasis on area-wide in-service 
meetings which include representatives from all the user schools within the area, 
With much of the follow-up work being done by local personnel. 

Tho CIS plans to direct its field service effort during its third operat§nal year 
to working with area coordin;itnrs in developing management systems whic^ facili- 
tate local service fuiuztions. These ftinctions, include materials distribution, feed- 
back from users, follow-up, and other tasks handled directly by CIS field service 
staff during the initial phases of the project. 

This decentralized approach has been feasible partially because of a group in 
Oregon which can fill the need for CIS area coordination in schools. These are 
the* ^'Regional Career Education Coordinators'* whose financial support comes from 
the Oregon &ate Etepartment of Education with partial matching funds from local 
intermediate education districts « It has been primarily through the cooperative 
efforts of these coordinators and CIS statf that working agreements have been artic- 
ulated to efficiently serve institutions in the state with CIS services. 
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In-Service Training With Staffs - 

Whatever the organizational structure, once a school or agency has eirtered 
into an agreement to use the System, it is necessary for someone to conduct in- 
service training with appropriate memi)ers of the institution's suff . Planning the 
initial in-service training requires three related steps. First, several factors 
d^ermine the specific conteitt. What are the short and long range i^eds of the 
' participants? Are they new or e^rienc^ users? Are they primarily using the 
needle-sort, the com{Hit€fr version, or just the occupational printouts? What is 
the level of sophistication in c^eer decision-making of most of the participaitts? . 
These and other questions should be studied in preparing the objectives for CIS 
in-aervice training* 

Secondly, one must consider the dynamics of the gr^oj^p aiul the i^ysical setting 
In which the^meeting will teke place* jA:^ there *lumd8f<^''* ejqperieittes that the 
puticipants can be involved in? Are there local coubs«^s or <^er personal that 
are better equippNsd to haiKlle {^rts of tiie workshop? Hbw well acquainted are tiie 
participants? Plan careftilly the processes and activities that can best accomplish 
the Gtojectives that have been outlined for the me^ipg* ^ 

Finally, allow the participants a chance to express their feelings about the work- 
stop. Ha»d out ah evaluation form or set up some type of process which elicits ^ 
feedback. . 

Typical of the CIS's in-service training programs for a community college staff 
was the oi^ held in January 1973, with sta^at R<^e Community College « Rogue, 
locate in Southern Oregon, is one of the smaller'conmiunlty colleges in the state 
with a student population o|about 7(X)« The Dean of Students had become very imer- 
ested in the services of C# the year before but was imable to find financial resources 
to sujqport the computerised version of the System# In late 1972, CIS introduced the 
Occupational Needle-Sort ^i^^^riibich substantially r^uced the cost ami Rogue 
Community College was resri^^^ahead. 

The Dean called a meecii^g of those persons who would be working most closely 
with the CIS compoMnts, The group totaled six, including two members from the 
college's library staff and four from studem personnel services* He wanted one^of 
th^ needle-sorts and accompanyii^ book of occupational descriptions to be used as 
a resoiarce to students in the library and the other in the student services area by 
counselors* 

A CIS staff member started the meeting with a short "warming-up*' exercise 
to help him get better a^uaint^i with the Rogue staff. He then used a CIS slide- 
tape presentation prepared for the purpose of giving an overview of the System *s 
concept, its development, axKi what it has done in various settings* A number of 
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{juejitions arose: 'Costs? How often is the information updated? How much help does 

a client need to use the System? etc. From these questions the CIS staff memlx?r 

was able ro l>ring out the System's "Standards for Use, " as adopted by the CIS Boald-^^ 

of l)trcct<»rs. Withfn 45 minutes from the start-of the meclmg, the six meinlK-i'.s 

of the Ktiiff were divided in groups of three, one memixjr in each group working 

his \¥dy through the needle-sort , assisted by the other two. As each group workeil. 

tiK; CIS siaff member moved between the groups answering questions, iKJinting out the ' 

lechnKjues for using the needle-sort cards, and generally clarifying various strengths 

and weaknesses of the System. 

'] It was important during such an in-service to emphasize the usefuUness of the 
labor market information being delivered by the System. As the first person finished 
his QUEST, he was asked to select one of the occupations on his list that he wanted 
to know mor^ about. The CIS staff member read aloud this description emphasizing 
particular content. The difficulty of occupational forecasting and wage fluctuations 
were discussed. - » ' . 

After all six Rogue staff members had used the System, the discussion moved 
tt)ward how they could integrate the System into their career counseling program.. 
A nmnlxjr of ideas were expressed and the Dean arranged another meeting for hi.s 
staff for the next day to fuiiy set the System into operation with Rogue .stud eni.s. 

. • * 

Uefore leaving, the CIS staff member suggested several possible plans to pub- 
licize that the service was available to Rogue students. The total time for this train- 
ing session was only two hours, an adequate length of time to obtain good results'. 

Rogue Community College was re-vislted four to six weeks later by a moili^er^ 
of the CIS staff to answer questions, talk with other fa&iil^ member^ and generally 
see that the System was functioning properly. This second visit appears to be 
valuable in every institution or agency ir. which the System has been set up. 

Integration of the System's components with counseling and instructional activi- 
ties is not an easy task. Generally during each in-service, CIS staff will stress ' 
the imponance of such' integration and give some suggestions on methodology. One 
of the major responsibilities of the user agency is to work toward such integration. 

A different style of training session is the general area-wide in-service (See 
Appendix D ) that involves persons from each school or agency in the area who 
will be responsible for the system's operation Jith in their building, as'well as any 
other interested individuals. Successful workshops have been conducted with up to 
forty persons in attendance. It is usually the regional coordinator who makes the 
arraiigements for these area workshops. The session starts with the participants 

a User's Handbook and answering the QUEST questionnaire. If the workshop 
is primarily for tieedle -sort users, enough needle^sort systems are made avail- 
able for each participant to have a "hands-on" experience. A majority of the 
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participants go through the QUE^ process arid obtain their own lists of occupa- 
tions. This *Tiands-on** experience lasts for approximately 25 minutes, all the 
time the CIS staff member is moving among participants, answering questions and 
showing techniques of sorting* This has proven to be an effective procedure to 
demonstrate what they can expect their students or clients to e^rience when 
workii^ with the %^stem, s 

Computer system users are asked to start a session 1^ filling out their re- 
sponses to the QUEST questionnaire. Slxu:e it is almost impossible to have 
enough terminals available foip all participants to use, a volunteer is selected. 
This volunteer goes through the computer prc>gram with the otiier participants 
observing and askix^ questions about the volunteer's experieiu:e. Bodi the CI9 
staff member and tfie volunteer can £reely comn^nt about the S^steni's merits 
a^ limitations. 

From this 'l)amls-cn" e:q>erience the worktop moves into a sliort hackgroui^ 
of Career Information System* Hie i^rticipants are inforn^ th^ the purp^ oi 
the CIS is to develop ai^ d^ve^ occupational, ediK:aticmal and ^lidance infoi^tii^* 
tion. The point that CIS is a coqjeratlve, r^uiring persomiel and finaKial stqpport 
from member organizations is also clearly ejq>ressed. 

In-^Service Evaluation ( 

An In-Service Evaluation Questionnaire was collected from some fifty respon- 
<tents during the luring of J1974« Over half were counselc^s in* junior ami %nior 
high schools. Eight were career ^ucation teachers and the rest were teachers^ 
career education directors, placemem coordinators, and administrative heads^ 

Generally^ new users expressed greater satisfaction with the in-service 
trainii]jg than the experience users* yet both groups indicated Uiey wef e satisfied. 
Asked how the presentation at the workshops could have beten made more effi^tive, » 
new users suggested that trainers give mora applications of CIS usage;i{v^schools 
ai^ have a computer terminal present for demonstration. Experienced users also 
suggested making available the computer system as well as the needle-sorts at 
every in-service traini^ session* It was also suggested that CIS develop a film 
ctepicting students actually usii^ the Systems. 

Concise evaluations not only indicate^ the general effectiveness of ^rkshops 
but allow individuals to raise special ccmcems or ideas that they are unable to ex- 
press in the group meeting* Thus it is useful that all in-service workshops be 
evaluated by participants. 
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There are a number of equipment and personnel needisfor implemeiftipg and 
tnamtainmg the System in a school or agency* In each agency or school where 
the System is operating, a member ap4he staff is designated as^ CIS Coordi- 
nator to coordinate the activities aria operations. With the Ocdupational Needle* 
Sort System, much less detail i&^ieeded to insure its proper: use, Aside from , 
ordering user handbooks, checking periodically the condition of the cards, .and 
making sure the descriptions aife available, little or ho maintenaiK:e is required 
of the coordinator. The most difficult^sks for these cooEdin^tors are seeing 
that the needle-sorts are being used JqJ) students and that teaching staffs are made 
aware of thJs^availability of updated occupational and educational information. 

In com ra.st , the coordinator in a school or ageii^iy using the computerized 
. version lias most. of the above resix>nsibilities plus the ma1ntena]:K:e of the 
lujmputer terminal. As mentioned earlier, the placement of the terminal is * 
im|^crff3N> If it is close to' secretarial staff, the noise from the machinc^is.^— 
disturbing. In addition, being too close may inhibit studem use of the System/ 
especial 1/ by some types of students. Placement too far from the coordinator 
and the counseling staff may interfere with the System ^s natural integratiort 
with their guidance and counseling fUmrtions. The coordinator needs to be 
aware of these factors in placement. . , . ^ 

The computer terminal also presents a number of operating variables 
(log in codes, time-sharing, down tinries, etc.) that must be managed in effec- 
tive manner to facilitate the Systeni's beat possible use. Although these var-- 
labtes don^ require computer -system sophistication, they doxtKjuire some 
instruction obs^he terminal's operation and a conscious effort to be aware of . 
its daily operations. Personnel from computer facilities in the state using the 
CIS programs have been very cooperative in assisting in the instruction of 
coordinators and in trouble-shooting when problems occur. 

Experience with Various Locations 

In January, i974vi2IS conducted a telephone survey of all school coor- 
dinators to identify any problems they might be having and to learn of creative 
solutions. The questions asked about location were: "Where is the System 
lqi:ated in your school?"; **Does this seem to be the best location for student *s 
us^?'l; if not, "What are the problems, and where would you rather have it?" 

Most coordinates were satisfied with the present locations, but more people 
were dissatisfied with the terminal location than would be hoped* The primary 
reason given for dissatisfaction was competition Jor use of the terminal, which 
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IS most intense in nen^eareer centers and non-counseling offices. In many 
schools'the tenninal iftust be shared with the math department or the school 
administration.' Students, according to the coordinators, sometimes feel 
inhibitec^ about using the' terminal around math students, or in the congestion 
of the administrative offices. 

Terminal useus viewed.easy access and good supervision as key aspects 
^f a satisfactory' terminal location. The most satisfactory location for the 
computer terminaUs in its own room, away from congested areas but close 
enough for students to get help easily, 

Needle-Sort users have much less trouble with location^ presumably 
because the needle-sori is more mobile than the terminal. Portability presents 
sonie problems of its own, and a few persons f^lt dissatisfied because they . 
found that when they moved the Needle-Sort deck from its primary location, 
bibliogrdpt^ies and other resource b^ks would be left behind and became separ* 
ated from the^leck, making g^d usage ^ore difficult. Occasionally, apcessi- 
bility was viewed as a problem, too* TThe teachers were not able to get the 
deck when'desired if th6 office or classroom in which it was located was in*use/ 

The most popular location for the Needle-Sort was in the class'room because 
of the easy access and bdcause^'the Needle-Sort could travel to the different 
classroom^. One junior «high school teacher mentioned that having the Needle- 
Sort In the clasb/oom \(a^ an^avantage because students co lUl use the Needier Sort 
when thdy finished assignments before other students, c 

In overview^'the most satisfcu:tory locations for the terminal are in a 
separate room exclusively for thie terminal^ in oareey centers and in counseling 
offices; because tho^e sites provide easy'^cess and good supervision. The 
least satisfactory locations were centers other than career centers and non- 
^counsehn^offices becattse of competition for use, poor access and lack of 
space, Fof thj& Needle-Sort, the most f)opuiar locations were classrooms and 
counseling offices, and no location was stated as significantly undesirable. 
Easy access and mobility of the. Needle -Sort deck, were important tp location, 
while separation of the Needle-Sort deck from resources ai^ inaccessibility 
•vere the mdjor problems. One other comment made by a fey of the users was 
diat.they would like to use this System in either their classroom or in a room 
Specifically for the manual System to see if that would be more satisfactory. 



TABLE 7 



Satisfaction with Career Information Systena Location 



I : 

• 

i t\t* txi % t\r% 


Number 


Satis- 
fied 


D4ssatiS' 
ficHi 


v#*/liipuicr I^UCaclOn 










80 


47 




own rooni 


18 


17 


1 ^ 


a career center 


9 


8 


1 


counseling office 


7 


7 


- 


non-career centei ' 


17 


5 




(e,g, math cenii. ) 








non-tounseling offices 


,13 


4 




(e.g. attendance 




s 




secretary) * . 








hallway * 


2 


2 




staff room " * 


: 2 




2 


classroom 


2 




2 ' 


other 


10 


4 


6 










Neecllc-St>rt L(x;ation . 








TAT A T C 


71 


62 


9 


classroom ' ♦ 








counseling offices 


18 


15 




career centers ^ , 




5 


1 


library 




w 6 


2 


- office and class 


5 






skill lab 


2 


2^^ 




student ceater 


2 


2 




lobby 


» 


2 




other 


•3 


*> 


1 
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Coordinator's Handbook 



In addition to inservice training, there is a need for a CIS coordinator's 
handbook that outlines the standards for operations of the systems, ma-nten- 
ffnce recommendations, various ways to integrate the system, ways to use 
system components, and other items about the System. This handbook en- 
titled "Getting It Going, Keeping It Running** wajs written during the summer 
of 1973 and made available for use by coordinators in the Fall of 1973. The 
handbook has been well received but as |;he System adds components, modifies 
design specifications, and is used in new and creative ways^ it becomes neces- 
sary to revise the coordinator's handbook periodically. 

CIS Newsletter \ 

CIS found it a necessity during the 1973-74 year to communicate with . * 
their 250 coordinators concerning new developments in the System, state-iwde 
programs that relate to the System, and what other users were doing* A 
newsletter was devised as a practical means to deliver such information. 
The response from the local coordinators indicates the newsletter is 
being read and helping to communicate about CIS actlvitiea* 

Material Distribution 

Despite CIS* heavy usage of computers, there is still a need to distribute 
printed material. User's Handbooks and other materialfiT are distributed during 
^in-service training sessions, and additional supplies are routed through regional 
coordinators ♦ 

Since CIS usage has grown rapidly, the staff wanted to confirm that this 
distribution network was working satisfactorily . In January, 1974, a telephone 
survey showed that fhe delivery of User*s Handbooks to schools was satis- 
factory* Only 13 of 157 coordinators said that they were having problems getting 
handbooks* Of the. 13, five had problems at the beginning of the school year, 
four did not have enough copies, two did not receive the new handbooks; one did 
not know where to get handbooks; and one did not receive enough after ordering.: 

While tftUcing with the school coordinators, it was made explicit that their 
county coordinator in the county school office (Intermediate Education District) 
was responsible for distribution, but that CIS would assist if problems persisted, 
as well as notify the particular county coordiiiators of the existing problems. 
Overall, however, users were very satisfied with handbook distribution. 
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INTEGRATION OF SYSTEM INTO OREGON 

Ak .stated previously, the integration oj the System with the school or 
agency's counseling and instructional activities is important, but it is diffi- 
cult to accomplish. There appear to be several problems that need to find 
resolution Ixifore full integration can lake place. 

hUcgration Into Schools 

In njany Kcho.ol counsehng departments, the career decision -making func- 
tion is so vaguely defined or so poorly understood by the members of the 
department, that the System appears to some to be a device to provide the 
whole function. Where this appears to be the case, the CIS staff person con- 
ducting the in-service training muSt educate the,staff on the cafeer decision- 
making process and show how the System is only an information delivery tool 
in the process. In more than "One institution the System's installation has 
created a renewed sense of commitment on the part of the counseling staff to 
serve the career decision -making needs of their students. 

Not an uncommon problem is finding adequate and effective placement of' 
the computer terminal. Nearly one-half of all OIAS users report that this is 
a major problem in their institution. The System has been designed for inde- 
pendent student operation and has proved effective when used in this manner. 
St)iijc ofthe most effective placements have been in career information centers, 
clo.sc to heavily traffickwl areas, staffed by student assistants, ami offering 
a variety of informational resources \n addition to the System. Ndedle-sori 
ti.sers report a need for visibility too. Many school coordinators have lakcii 
needle-sorts into classrooms to introduce it to students and teachers. 

Institutional staffs are not always waiting for labor market information 
with open arms. However, with the current emphasis on career education, 
attitudes are beginning to change. Interestingly enough, the concept and the 
delivery device of Career Informatiori System has served to motivate teachers 
to get involved- with good guidance information and relate this information to 
their classroom activities, A function of OIAS developed during the spring\f 
1974, STATPG, is proving to be useful by System coordinators and schopl 
curriculum peri^onnel in determining ^vhat use students are making of the System 
in a particular school. Since ^TATPG has been operational o^y six months, 
•it is too early to be explicit about how such local reports might effect on-going 
school counseling and instructional programs. However, heavy emphasis will 
be placed on this report during 1974-75 school year fay CIS staff so that coor- 
dinators and other school personnel will be aware of the potentialities. 
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Integration Into Social Agencies 



r A nuntber of Oregon's state and local agencies provide clients with assis- 
tance in career decision-making* However, as a generalization, state agencies 
have tended to concentrate such assistance on placing clients into work settings 
and on controlling many of the variables (occupational information, test or 
assessment data, etc*) which lead up to the placement. Because administra- 
tive' policies and the atmosphere in these agencies do iK)t encourage clients* 
open access to information and exploration*^oC career alternatives, CIS services 
have been soen as having limited value. However , ^s^rt^Bi^ administrators 
and counselors are tieginning to take a broader view of the services that they 
are presently offering to their clients so they are seriously studying new approaches 
to old problems. In agencies ^^ere such introspection has taken place and in 
those Where it is in process, CIS is being viewed as a tool with considerable 
flexibility for use by clients. 

The Oregon Corrections Division, lauded as one of the most progressive 
in the country, recently decide CIS should be an inioiAHational resource 
available to both men and women residents prior to their re-emering die work 
force. Oregon Corrections administrators and counselors have stated that 
rehabilitation for inmates must start during their coitflaement period with 
realistic j)lanning, goal setting, and training activities. OIAS (computerized 
version) was 'established at the Oregon State Penitentiary, tiie Correctional 
Institute»^nd the Portland Center in mid-1974« This r^resents a major step 
forward for the System's application in serving non-school publics. 

The survey of coordinators discussed earlier reve£lled several other useful 
pieces of information. 

' • • - \ 

Staff Meetingsi. Few school coordinators hold orientations during the year 
with their staffs. Future group' workshops should encourage these orienta- 
tion sessions 1^ sharing ideas ami materials with which coordinators can 
effectively communicate. On oc^asion^ CIS staff personnel have held such 
meetings with a fair amount of success^ 

Ajidltional Needle -Sorta Coordinators consistently said they desired more 
* Needle-Sort decks than they presently had* Most had ordered one per 
250 students, and they indicated that they would orcter more in the future. 

Review Ql/EgT . Some coordinators reported that students don't understand 
some questions in the questionnaire. CIS has made it standard policy to 
routinely review the wording of questions based upon the feedback from 
users. However, CIS is also developing a cassette tape recording that 
will help students review the questions, one by one with explanation* This 
will be distributed to user schools and agencies during the Fall of 1974. 
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CIS Occupations. Generally, coo^inators are interested in knowing how 
the CIS staff has selected the occupations in the System* A short explana- 
'tion of the methodology should be included at each in-service meeting. . 
Users also need to know ttiat occupations are added to the list each year 
as well as how often the labor market data is reviewed. 

Local-lflformation> A number of the coordinators in areas that do not have 
localized information made a point of asking for labor market* information 
localized to their area of the state, CIS is presently working toward 
developing localized fites for each of nii^ areas in Or^n. 

o 

Technical Aspects of the Needle-Sort> A few t^oblems were reported 
where wedles were bemling or plastic cards seemed to be sticking toge- 
ther. The CIS staff have found solutions to scnne of these coxexna by 
drilling larger holes in the cards and using knitting needles instead of the 
regular card sorting needles. Reviewing the techniques of sorting: cards, 
showing bow to g^ air between ckrds.; and demonstrating how to hold the 
needle can be done at In-service meetings and have helped to answer such 
questions* 

An additional development to assist integration is the growing number of . 
career deCision-making clasps that are being offered in the state. Taught 
primarily by counselof s, these classes are begixmiAg to mec^ the need of the 
many students who want assignee* TTie need appears too great to be fiiUy 
met' through individual counseling. These types of classes can do much to. 
help students understand themselves, instruct them of the career decision- 
making process, and help them find relevant sources of occupational and 
cducational4nformatjU)n, 

GEOGRAPHIC COVERAGE OF CIS SERVICE 

The penetration of CIS*s services in the state's schools and agencies is 
illustrated by the follosying table: 
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TABLE 8 
CtS Fenetrttioii is Or^n 



Pocentlai Number 



Percent <^ potential ua^rs 
who tfge CIS service 





^iWrs 


72-73 


73-74 74-75 




(studencs/cUents) 






(est,) 
















oU 


60 


55 




* 77 Ami 


• a 
« 


45 


67 




7 AM 


«IA 


66 


67 






•**( 


40 


67 . 




tA AAA 


c 


15 


50 


iniii*w iitBiiiecKc vsiiey 


'7fi ivm 




10 


67 




A Ann 

4»0U0 1 




20 


40 












K SAA 


9 


10 


30 




7 AAA 


1 


S 


20 


TOTAL 


lJt9 1IAA 




approx. 


124,000 


Conummltv^ Colleges 










Mue Mountain C<mimu3yty Coll^ * 


700 




30 


40 


Ctiemekeu Community College 


3,500 






20 


CeitrmI Oregon CommMnity College 


1,000 




— — 


— 


Clackamas Coimnunity CoU^ * 


2,000 




50 ^ 


25 


Clark College (Vancouver^ WA)* 


3,500 


1 A 


20 


30 


Clittsop Commun^ CoUe^ 


700 




-* 


— * 


L«as Commuii^ Coll^ * 


5,000 


90 


40 


60 


liiin-Bencon Community College ' 


3,000 




5 


10 


lit* Hood Communltf College * 


5,000 




10 


50 


Portlaiid Community College* 


12,000 


5 


30 


SO 


Rogue Community College 


700 


25 


30 


40 


Soutliweaters CxHiuituiiity Collar* 


700 


— 


10 


25 


Treasure Valley Commttnity Coll^ 500 


** 


10 


25 


Umpiiua Community Collefe 


1,000 


mm 


20 


2G 


TOTAL 


39,300 




spinroit* 


13,000 


C^nem and Universitiea 










Bastem Or^on State College 


2,500 




-- 


20 


Ficific Univ^sity 


2,000 




10 


10 


Pordand State University 


12,000 






5 


SoutbeniOr^SimColle^ - <^ 


2,500 




5 


10 


tAdi^s^ of Oregon 


16,000 


2 


1 


10 


Willamette University 


3,^ 


** 


5 


10 


TOTAL 


38,500 




approx* 


3,000 


Social Afenciea 










ADC Confidence Clinic 


50 




50 


100 


Bureau ^ Indian Affairs 


1,000 




15 


SO 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


1,500 






10 


On^oi^Corrections Division 


3,000 






67 


Ore^ Employment Division 


10,000 








Or^«m Vocational Rehabilitation 


6,000 






40 


Division (includes Memal Health) 










Worit Orientation Center 


60 






100 



TOTAL 



21,610 



approx. 5,000 



Tout estimated users for 74-75: 143.000 

^Community Colleges using OlAS (computerized version). 
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CHAPTER VI 
IMPACT ON USERS 



the Career InformiBtion System was established to mold available infor- 
mation sources, research techniques, delivery components, and cjient-serving 
ii^itutlons into a system ^vhich could assure indljivicbsal career planners access 
to accurate and useful occupatioiial labor market information. The Oregon 
Career information Sy^m has maite progress cbring its short life toward 
putting those pieces together. &iR)osing it succeeds in develmdqg a system of 
institutions and ctelivery vehicles that is reliable, qfiick, and/fefficient, what 
di^rem:e does it make? Om of the presuf^sitions of the ^tire v^ure is 
that such a system would have a salutory impact on career decisions » One can 
cite evideiure from other sttKlies thdt shows occupational labor market infor- 
mation to be of value to decision makers. 

With occupational information shown to be of significant benefit to individuals' 
one wanders what evidence there might be of CIS impact on useri^* understanding 
of occupations; 

**A simple occuj^tional information test administered to^ a national 
♦ sample of young men 14 to 24 years of age produces scores which are posi- 
tively related to amount of education, age, measured intelligence, and 
socioeconomic status <rf family of origin. In addition, youth who have grown 
up in large cities or their suburbs tend to score hi^^r, other things teing 
- equal, thanthose whose origins are on forms. On the other hand, 
of Qccupaticmal information appears to i^e unrelated to the intensity of 
vocational counseling in the higli schbols attended by the youth, Cni the basis 
of information on average hourly'^eamin^ and ocdufMitiona} assignment two 
years after the administration of the occtqMtional information tesivit 
appears that youth with siqierior information were successful in ot 
kx^er and higher paying jobs,^ 



^Herbert S, Fames and Andrew!. Kohen, Occupaticmal Information and 
Labor Market Status; The Case of Young Men, Center for Human Resource 
Research, Ohio ^te University, Columbus, Ohio, 1973, 
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IMPACT OF INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUAL CAREER PLANNING 

Most of the currently available information pertains to the impact of CIS 
m completing the information flow. It describes the reactions of individuals 
to the ready availability of such information, .but is incomplete as to the more 
permanent consequences of their use of that information. 

, Much of the evidence of impact on career decisions comes about as a result 
of research into the effect of the information idelivery system j vliile other 
evidence is more anecdotal. To an extent, the eftectiveness of occupational 
. information is dependent upon users finding it readily available, attractive, 
interesting, and easy to use. Attractiveness certainly has been responsible for 

, much of the popularity and wide usage where the System has been tested and 
permanently installed. Moreover, as has been noted previously, tiie Infor- 
mation and'its delivery are complementary aspects of th^ same process, thus 
it is difficult if not artificial to distinguish the impact of the information per se 
from the impact of the total delivery system, which includes information, de- 
livery c«iponents,and user needs. Because of this interreUtedness, the sub- 
stantial available research concerning the delivervcompoiteitts is pertinent to 
a discussion of impact. Evaluation |4f experience Mvdate has demonstrated not 

•only the total System's attractiveness to users and user institution staff, but 
also its effectiveness as an aid in career decision-makii^;. That kind of attrac- 
tiveness and effectiveness determines in part the exteitt of its impact on users. 
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Types Sni Amount of Informatien &ipplied for Career Decision Making 

In the CIS. delivery system, individual users decide the type and amount 
of information they receive. The vast majority utilize the worker trait and 
labor market information underlying the questionnaire, andjmost access in- 
formation on a variety of occupational topics through the o^cu^teional des- 
criptions. A small Intt significant proiwrtlon also use ptoWs^ information 
and opinions of individuals througfi the other information c^ 

♦ 

While the form and coirtent of information potentially avai abletto any syst^-m 
user have been described in Chapters III and IV of- this repor^ theie are other 
importaitt aspects gf the quality and quality of the occupatioLl i^rmation 
supplied. Since most individuals using the %stem utilize theV«tionnaire, 
the resultant list of occupational titles constitutes an important piece of in- ' 
formation itself. The personal relevance of the information delivered Is " 
one effect of the deliv^ system which has been substantiated. Additionally, 
the feasy access to the different information files facilitates organized occu- 
pational exploration. Italsp provides information in satisfactory amounts. 
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Evaluation of student and client usage indicates that the amount of information 

ctelivered at particular points is commensurate with the amount of information 
desired by the user at that particular point in the occupational exploration 
process. 

For some users the informati<m contained in the occupational list is-suffi- , 
cient; for others one or two occupational descriptions suffice, still others want 
or need the detailed information contained in the books referenced in the Biblio- 
graphy or Education and Training file. Thus the user controls the amount 
delivered and results indicate a satisfactory balance between the amount of 
information desired and the amount delivered by the System. 

Results of system u^ge previously describe in this report point out 
that the System is easy to use, the information is easy to umlerstand and per- 
smially relevant, and the majority of users obtain the information they seek. 



Effects ^cial Client Groups 

Available research iiuiicates that the information available thrcmgh the 
System is attractive and effective with a i wide range of i^tudents ami clients. 
In early pilot testing some counselors said the %stem was most valuable with 
young, disadvaittaged, unmotivated clients, others pointed out its value for 
bright and articulate college students, slow hi£^ school students, people with^ 
some idea of their goals, people with no idea what they wait to do, retuming^p^^ 
servicemen, and potential college students. ^ In later testing in Employment 
Division offices it was only slightly less attractive and effective for disadvantaged 
than non-disadvanstaged clients. However, a number of counselors thought that 
clients with low abilities, the severely disadvamaged or cliems w^h very low 
reading skills are the persons helped least by the ^stem.^ Reclf^pilot testing 
has included NYC enrollees, WIN enroUees, women participating in an Aid to 
Dependent Children Association Confidence CUnic, elderly persons seeking 
emplojrment, residents of a corre<^ional institution and general adult populations. 
Results of pilot testing with these groups is consistent with {previous evaluation. 



^Bruce McKinlay aiKi Larry Ross, Evaluation of Occupational Information 
Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1970. 

^Jerry Weick, Occut^tional Information for Emplovmerit Sfervice Counseling : 
An Evaluation of Occupational Information Access System Pilot Use in Three 
Portland Emofovment Division Offices . University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1972. 
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This wide applicability speaks well for the flexibility of the System in responding 
to individual needs, and suggests that costly tailoring of information for each 
<liffcrent population is not as necessary as some have contended, 

>> • 

High school students > High school students use the System extensively 

when it is available for their independent use. This is a consistent finding 

from tests of the System in the schools. 

♦ 

Interest in and use of the System |s high and seems not to wane among 
high school students. Terminal use records for Churchill High School m Eugene 
indicated that the System was used 442 times during the System *s first four- 
week test in 1970. About a third of the studem: body used the System, many 
more than once. Counselors observed students waiting in line for an oppor- 
tunity to use the System, and one counselor estimated that students used it 
about 75 percent of the school day. 4 - V 

Churchill's counselors wanted the^stem kept at the school, and further , 
testing was conducted where student reacHon was explored more fully. 5 This 
second test at Churchill High School lasted jor the five mMths between January 
and May, 1971 . During that time about hrtf the student body (between 500 and 
600ofjtji^ 1,040 students) used the System. Most made repeated use of it. 
The average number of times the System was used equaled 2.3 per student, rfnd 
the average total time the student spent using the System was somewhat over 
one hour. ' 

A significant factor in assessing the information system's attractiveness 
for students is the fact that there was practically no jxiblicity given to the System. 
Students learned about the System by "word of mouth". Further, there was no 
organized instruction on how to use the System. Students learned how to operate ' 
it from written materials available 4n the room or from each c^her. Con- . 
sidering tffesla^k of publicity given the System, it is impressive to note that 
only 10 percent of the student body had not heard^of it.^ 



"^McKinlay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies , p. 9. 
5lbid.,i9. 

^Bruce iMcWnlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational Infor > 
mation Access System as Used at C hurchill Hiyh School . Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1971. 
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The System's attractiveness eeems to continue, even after the novelty 
has worn off. At the conclusion of the evaluation period in September 1971, 
the System was implemented at Churchill on a permanent basis. Puring , 
the 1971-72 school year the System was used a total of 372 terminal hours, 
enough time to serve-virtually the entire student body of Churchill. This 
pattern is continuing. The computer record for the 1972-73 school year 
at Churchill indicates nearly 200 terminal hours used on OIAS while during 
1973-74 the usage climbed to 250 hours, despite the fact that all students; 
had used the System in previous years either at Churchill or in j>^or high 
school occupational exploration classes, and there was some com^tition 
for access to teletypes. 

• • / 

I 

, The continued use demonstrates the lasting appeal oi, such information 
to students. There is some accompanying evidence pf a growing sophisj 
ticatlon in the use of labor market information by stud^s to'whom it h^s 
been-^vailable for several years. One piece of evidrace is the fact that' the 
use and their choice of a "best part of the System;* shifts from QUEST to ' 
the occupational description files where greater ahiounts of information 
are stored. There seems also to be an increasing use of supplementalj 

'information. ^ - -I 

At Churchill High School counselors reported that OIAS was an | 
excellent tool for learning. Onfe coujiselor noted that the questionnaire 
showed students that there is not jpt "one right occupation" for a person, 
but that raost people could do >*«1J at several differeitt Jobs. ' ' / ' 

The fact that^ch student can take a printout of his list' of occupational 
titles, which hp could take home to his parents, was seen as a valuable ,^ 
aspect of the System. This was shown in the later study at Churchill, 
where a small-sample .survey indicated that two-thirds of the students 
who use the System take materials home and discuss them with their parents 
Parents reported spending an average of 47* minutes discussing carreer ,^ 
plans with their children as a result of the material brought home. Parents 
' generally exhibited an accurate impression of the purpose of the System and 
thought th^s-tile services the System'provlded were important enough to 
warrant its permanent usage in all secondary schools in the community. 
Clearly, the System was effective in stimulating communication between 
parents and students on the important topic of career planning. 



^Ibid. , pp. 55-56. 
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iMriihiT .'vldcncc tluit the SyHtein In effccfUve in HtimulafJng conKlnictlvo 
(lim iisHHiii Ixjiwueji jxirwitH and studcnlH itaH come from hcIkk)1h who are iiwIiik 
ihc- ()( ciipuOonal Needle-Sort. Several have loaned the Needle-Sorts to Htiident.s 
over night, much like reference materials from the library, for students and 
parents alike to answer the QUEST questionnaire and sort through the cards 
at home. Very positive reactions from parents indicate the usefulness of this 
ype of process . 

The first evaluation at Churchill pointed out that students can and will 
use the System without staff encouragement, assistance, or monitoring. Counse- 
lors at Churchill agreed that the stuaents' independ«it usage was constructive ' 
and beneficial. 8 "One of the aspects of OIAS which is attractive to stii&nts is 
the private, independent use which can be made of the System.. Students have 
expressed a liking for this facet of OIAS over ani over again. " "Under the 
unmonitored arrangement at Churchill, there idls JM)t a single Incidence of loss, 
breakage, or vandalism. Moreover, analysis of ii^pendeitt stu<tent usag^to' 
.demonstrated that students . db.jwt need assistance in operating the^eletype 
tei^ninal or other equipment used with OIAS. "^ 

t 

Results of the later study at Churchill High Schooflndicated that "while . 
OIAS was influential with students, it had little impact on established instruc- 
tional programs. Only about 9 percrat of the student body used OIAS in connec- 
tion with a class assignment and the bulk of that use was by tte career education 
teachers and counselors. "10 Yet^ the^stem is, and can be, effectively used 
within an instructional program. At Churchill oi^ instructional Innovation, which 
made considerable use of OIAS, . was a short career exploration course 
called "Careers and Values. " This course provided an opportunitj^for students 
to examine their own interests, goals, and preference^ and the relevitnce of 
career choice. The teacher-counselor indicated that students liked OIAS 
best of the class's several activities and that he planed to use it more inten- 
sively in this course the following year. All faculty who used the System said 
it maA? it possible to use more information in instructio^^which they would 
nothaveusedotherwise.il -"^ ^ ^ 

I ' 

Churchill High School students are not unique in their receptivenjess of the 
System. Several other Lane County and Portland High Schools are ufeing more 



8 - . - ^ 
McKinlay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies, p. 20, 

9 " » * * 
^ McKinlay and Adams, Evaluation of Access System at Churchill ; , pp. 48-49. 

^^bid. , 4. . ' 

lllbid., p. 33. ' . ' 



computer timem the System than Churchill during the 1973-74 school year. 
This may be partly attributable, to their larger school populations; it proves 
that when students and staff become aware of the System's capability and avail- 
ability, they use iti During January of 1973, a visitor to a large high school 
on the outskirts of Portland which had been using the System only two months 
was surprised to find students on four computer terminals engaged with the 
System and students standing in line behind each. Upon inquiry, he was in** 
formed that the school Jiad promoted the System throi^ the student newspaper 
and had been almosc inundated with student requests foi: use ever since. Such 
activity not only points to the students' liking for thef process and content of this 
System, but to their desire for occu];»ttiondl and educational inform^ition* ^ 

Junior high students. Interest in and.use of the System among junior high 
students is consistently high >vhere the System is easily available to students 
and where the staff encmirages its use, A review of the user records from 41 
secondary schools in Lane County for the month of February 1973 demonstrated 
the following: (1) Junior high schools appear to log as ntkn^ hours of computer 
time on the System as high schools in Lane County; (2) In two school districts, 
the jpnior highs used the System significantly more than the high schools. 

The nunAer of hours of computer time is only a part of the total picture. 
The State Department of Education, professional counselor groups^ and local 
school districts are placing special emphasis on career ejq>Ioration programs 
through the mid-school years. Particular^programs such as SimOE (Set! 
Understanding Through Occupational Ejq>loration> are being supported through 
state*wide workshops.* These programs encoiurage students to: (1) explore 
key occupational areas and assess their oNyn ikerests and aUlities; (2) become 
familiar with occupational classifications 'and Husters; (3) develop awareness 
of relevant factors to be considered in career deZriaion making; (4) gain exper«* 
ience in meaningful decision making; and (5) develop t^)|tative occupational 
plana^and arrive at tentative careef^&iu^fces. What the System can offer in 
career information as well as wim the ejq}loratory questionnaire, QUEST, is 
seen Oregon educators as both complementary and vital to these emerging 
programs. These instructional umovations at this mid* high level are a most 
significant development in Oregon education. . . 

Data collected from small*sample evaluations at Siasta and Jefferson 
Junior. Hi£^ Schools in Lane County ^re consistent ^th hndixigs at the higher 
level. Results on a "job information test".:indicated ij^t disadvantaged junior, 
high school students ^o used the ^st^ in their occupational information class 
not only scored better onthe objective questions about job duties, earnings, and 
educational requirements for a pre-selected list of occupation^, but were able 
^toflist tw^e as niany occupations as students, who did not have the l^stei^ or 



class. These findings strongly ,ln4icate.that some learning tookV^ace as a" result 
of using the System in an instructional program. 12 




College students. Testing at Lane Community College was conducted 
duxing the 1970-7lsgch9«fr year. In this evaluation many users were-attracted 
to OlAS who did not have a recognized need foj: information. However, once * 
Nthpy started working with. the terminal, these users would become interested 
in the information they were generating. 13 . . •• = 

• • * .; 

^ Another ^st site was the University of Oregon Counseling Centjer. There,- 
tjte System wp . -d ty clients almost solely after personal contact with a 

, counselor or in" connection with a Career Analysis class. ' The four University 
Gourisetors who weire involved with the evaluation stated "deffnitely yes" when 

' asked whether OIA!§, should be kept at the University of Oregon. 

As in the ChurchilfHigh School and Lane Community College situations, 

* foiir counselors went on |:o note.that as clients became more involved with the* * 
^ System they became^ry serious and objectiVe.about it. The counselor who 

\ used OIAS v^ith.h s Career Analysis class noted that students took their indi- ' 
, Vidua! printouts to clasa, exchanged them with others, and compared and 

discussed the various results. He further mentioned that these studem-s~returned^ 
jmany times to the terminal, told others about the System, and generally be- 

• came very excited about "the System. W ' 

Th<j cc^unselors at Lane Community College agre6d, that, with the install- 
ation of the CIS terminal, they w^e more likely to use occupational infor- • 
. mat;ibn arid felt they generally made better use of the occupational information ' 
than they hall previously. "Three of the four said that the' System sfeved them 
time previously spent looking for informatton.'but they were unable to estimate , 
the amount of time saved. "15 ' . • ' 

' . ' ' ' . ' X 

A.stiidy comparing QIAS to the lane Community Coll«§e Counsejing Cfsnier- 
in terras of their abilities to Heliv^ occupational information to students con- 
cluded t%t: . ' " • , , 



, Leonard D. Adams and Lawrence K,. Fowler, Vocatio nal Counseling>at the 
Junior High Level , 1971. ■ , ' T~ — // 

l^Larry Lynn Ross, The Effectiveness of two System^ for Deliveriite 04i cu-. * 
patjonal I nformation: A Comparative Analysis . Ulaster's Theals. Unlveralty nT 
Ofegbn, wUgene, Oregon, 1971. ' . , ' • ' ' 

I'^McKinlay and Ross, Access System Use. in Six Pilot Agenci es, pp. 45-46. 



^.^ibid. , p. 40. 
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OIAS's purpose is pure occupational informatiorf delivery; inter- 
pretation of the information delivered is left to the individual user. 
Counselors, in contrast, deliver occupational information plus 
counsel and advise students as to what the information means and how to 
interpret it* 

Despite this difference in System roles or purposes, every attempt 
was made to objectively compare OIAS and the Counseling Center in 
terms of their effectiveness in delivering occupational information. Study 
results indicate that OIAS is at least as effective, and definitely more 
efficient, as an information delivery system. 



The ability of OIAS to deliver occupational information more 
efficiently and much less expensively than a counseling staff does not 
mean that OIAS should be, substituted iox counselors. In fact, OIAS 
would be a poor substitute for a college counselor, since it serves 
only the purpose of information delivery. Counselors, whose tasks 
tjrpically involve personal advTsing as well as delivering occupational 
information, could benefit from using OIAS to obtain information. 
The time previously spent filing occupational materials and searching 
through innumerable information sources could be spent offering 
personal human advice to college students, 

* Some information is available about the larger question of impact on 
^ community college students. In the evaluation at Lane Community College, ten 

percent of .the students reported changing their career plans as a result of 
: using the System, and 2 percent lalaimed that using the "System increased their 
^ sense of certainty about their career plans, * ^ 

During the 1972-73 and the 1973-74 academic year,' Lane Conlmimity College 
^developed a higjlily visibte and remarkably effective Career Information Center, 
Coordinated ^by one* the counselors and entiply staffed by para -professionals,, 
this Cer^T is actually serving thousands of students and potential stuc^nts with 
a/*place to sfa^*^*in their s.earch fOi: a satisfying career. Use records indi- 

- ckie well py^r 2,500 peysons used OIAS in the center during the 1973-74 
year. t;;Tite std^ gt the Center substantiates this by indicating that someone i$ 

' at the terminal almost <:onst^ly through the day dnd ofte^ during th^ evening 
hours. They also have stated^qn. numerous occasions to visitors that OIAS 



l^Ross, Effectiveness of Two Systems: Analysis, tpp> 83-84, 
^^Ibid,, pp. 60-61, 
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lias «oinething to offer tp anji^o^ using it, regardless of their position or lack 
of position in life, ' , 

Employment Division clients. In an early test of OIAS at the Eugene 
Employment Division office 18 clients were introduced to OIAS; this constituted 
about 10 percent of the clients counseled during the test period. In general, 
the counselors at the Eugene^ Employment Division fouijd the System unattrac* 
tive*. Counselors did not like the terminal's noise. The terminal was located 
in a room designated as a 'library" and they felt its noise was Incompatible 
with the function of a library. Consequently,' counselors favored removal of 
the System from this agency, 

This early testing at the Eugene Office produced the only negatiVe evaluation 
• to OIAS in any of its tests, Oounselors typically allowed clients to use the System 
completely independently after the client was given a brief explanation.' Those 
who introduped the largest numlper of clients to OIAS found that clients encoun- 
tered few, if any, problems, but tlie counselors were generally antagonistic - 
toward the System, claiming that OIAS is dangerous and that any occupational ' 
information is frequently inappropriate for severely disadvantaged clients or 
clients with special kinds of problems. 

Comments were elicited from counselors in other test agencies ^on the^ 
"potential danger" of QIAS and their opinions offered no support forithis con- 
tenjtion.l^ There appeared to be some lack of clear conttnunication between 
project staff and Employment Division counselors whicj/raiseid an impreslsioQ ' 
that po'^^ibjy the System did not get a fair test, 20 in the evalviation of OIAS 
injftiree Portland Employment offices, no counselor indicated that the. use of 
OlAS^ lad adverse effects upon nny clients, J 

•. .. . 

^ / The prototype of tl^Occupational Needle-Sort version was tested at the 
•'Lebanon Emj^loVmeflt Division office. Results there indicated: '"The' computer 
is not ^cssehtialVo effective functioning of OIAS, The needle-sort card system 
effectivblj(^embttstrates the*consequences of individual question responses, and 
provides good^ccess to 'occupational information. '*22 Both the counselor and 
users ^t Lebanon Stated that the card-sort system gave users a Mider selection 



■'1/8mc Kiniay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencips.. p, 29, 
^ ^Ibid. , p. ,28. 
^°Ibid. , p.. 30. 

^%eick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 11. 
22 

McKinlay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies, p. 5. 
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of occupations and started users thinking on a wider scalQ giving them sonie new 
occupations which they would consider seriously. 

Attractiveness of the System was indicated by the fact that the Lebanon 
office manager and the two counselors tooks an intense interest in it. They 
added references to their^^^er occupational materials to th^ bibliography and 
made some interview cassettes themselves. Even though this was a limited 
teM>Jt indicated that both counselors and clients found the manual system 
attracti^e^^enough to warrant further testing and development. 24 



TABLE 9 

*. ■ / -- 

' ' clients who indicated 

, theV would use oias again 
if they needed job information later 25 



Total, All Clients 95% 

Non-Digadvantaged , 99 
Disadvantaged . 91 

Computer " ^ 94 
Card-S6)$^ ' 88 



The attractiveness of OIAS for Employment Divi^iion Clients was assessed ♦ ^ 
in a major test of the System in three Oregon Employmeht Division offices in ' ' * 
Portland, In this evaluation a distinction was made between non-disadvantaged 
clients and disadvantaged clients*. Two questions were asked of the user^: ' , ' 
First, whether they would use OIAS again if they needed job information some- 
time in the future. ,^The second question-psked was whether the System should be* 
kept at the Employment Division* As the table above ciembnstrates, the res- 
ponses wer^ e:^remely positive to bothiiuestions^ and included,card'-sort as well 



23 * /' ^ ' 

McK inlay and Ross, Access System U^e'in Six Pilot Agencies, p. 37. 

^^ Ibid. , p. 36-38. ^ . - ' , /. 

25weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 8. 
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computer based versions. 

Both answers show a strong pattern ordemand among clients^ It is^ignifi^ , 
cant to note the very high proportion of disadvantaged who responded with strong 
positive ratings , 

^In the comparison of the needle-sort and computer versions of the System/ 
the card-sort proved le.bs effective in gettii^ users to read the descriptions .than . 
the computer version; yet both were effective. 

Counselors reported that the terminal was easier to use with clients, 
"Ten of the seventeen counselors participating in the test preferred the com- 
puter version and thought it was more effective than the card-sort. Only one 
counselor expressed preference for the card-sort version, saying she personally 
liked the card-scm better, but the computer was in fact a more attractive, 
effective version for her clients. The remainder remarked that each version 
lias some advantages and disadvantages, but most of them considered the computer 
verision more efficient, " 



TABLE 10 



CLIENTS' RECOMMENDATION ABOUT KEERNG 
OIAS AT THE EMPLOYMENT DIVISI0N26 





Non- 
Disadvantaged 
Clients 


Disadvantaged 
Clients 


Computer 
.Giuupi ' 


Card-Sort 
Group- 


Definitely Yes 


60% 


: 49% . 


f - 

60% 


47% 


Yes 


39 


49 


39 


49 


No 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Definitely Not 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(92% of the clients responded) 



26weick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, p. 9. 
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"The main advantage cited for the card-sort was its greater effective- 
ness in showing the client what was happening in the sorting process and how each 
response affecleffthe ootcome . The most-f requently mentioMd disadvantage 
of the card-sort was its^cumbersomeness. Cards tended to stick together and 
sometimes didn't drop out properly, To facilitate the cards dropping out, 
the current version of the Occupational Needle-Sort System uses a slicker 
plastic stock for the cards. The holes are slightly larger in diameter and 
closer to the ^dge. The cards are now easier to use and exceedingly durable. 
Although both modifications represent major improvements, there are still 
some miiwr mechanical difficulties reported by users and yet to be solved. 

As the Lebanon test demonstrated far the i«edle-sort, so a counselor stated 
about the qomputei' system: '1 think it affected the client's attitude by "helping 
him to see that there is a far wider range of possibilities than he may have ori- 
'ginally considered; this is one of <the real strengths of the System, "^^ 

. In the Portland Evaluation most counselors indicated that while OIAS did 
nc^ reduce the amount of time spent in counseling a client, it brought more in- 
formation to bear and made more alternatives available within the same amount 
of time. "Sihce more information and alternative choices were available to 
OIAS users, more ejq)loration resulted. "29 

Thus,, OIAS amplified the decision- making process and tended to introduce 
more order into the occupational decision-making aiKi counseling processes by 
allowing counselors to tdncentrate on counseling and not oii information delivery. 

S pecial client gyoups. Several special client groups have used .the System. 
These groups include: enrollees ftrom the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Work Iji^ 
ccntlve pre-employment group, women fron^the Lane County Aid to Dependent 
Children Confidence Clinic, and retired pexjjons lookli^ for part-time employ- 
ment* A full evaluation from these special client groups was not made. Often 
the number of users were too few to draw a reliable sample or resources were ^ 
^ not available from^ either the CIS or the user agewiy to perform rigorous eval- 
uation. However, results from these special client groups do help specify and 
delineate what has been found from full-scale evaluations of OIAS. 



27weick, Pilot Use in inree Portland Oitices . p. 44. 

«• # . • ♦ 

^^McKinlay and Ross, Access System Use in Six Pilot Agencies, p. 41. 



^%eick. Pilnr ITsp in Thrpe Portland Offices, p. 6. 
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tNeighborhood Youth Corps. The System Was used with 121 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees from three Oregon counties, Deschutes, Ixilamook, and ' 
4toataiay 4ur4ng-the^ummer-^f^72 ; Th e cnr oHees were transported to-sites^-- 
within eacli county where an OlAS terniinal was located. At each site there was 
a person traipcnf in the use of the System to work with the enrollees. Results 
of pilot usage were obtained verbally and in writing from the respective NYC 
field supervisors and from evaluation questionnaires completed by some NYC 
enrollces. Because of different conditions of usage, results varied from county 
to county. . 

- Ovecall, NYC supervisors and the NYC state director concluded that the 
System-made a positive contribution to the NYC program.*^ The NYC Project 
.Director indicated his intention to use the System again with NYC enroJIfees and- 
also to develop a plan whereby results could be forwarded to enrollee's local 
high school counselors to provide follow-up and coitfinuity during the subsequent 
school year. ' . • 

In Umatilla County 30 enroUees participated and responded to an evaluation 
questionnaire- •Responses of the 20 female enrollees form a positive overall 
pattern highly consistent with results of prior field tests. The ten male enrollees 
responded less favorably. (These youi^ men were described by the NYC super- 
visor as "very marginal types. All indicated both the job descriptions and the 
questionnaire were easy to read, and the majority who us^ the System reported 
that it helped them make job plans. 

In Tillamook County NYC enrollees were given the General Aptitude Test * 
Battery in the morning and then used OlAS m the afteniQon. Comments ofen- ^ ' 
wllecs were critical: of the teacher who administeitedthe test'an^ the leflgth^ * 
the testing process. 4^ength amilSassroom setting factors clouded resultsoT^ 
systenj usage. Evaluation indicated, however, that three-fourths benefited. 

Use with NYC enrollees in Deschutes County resulted in the local l^C 
supervisor requesting an appropriation of funds from the state project to make 
the System available to the program on a 12-month basis. Tlje Deschutes County 
- NYC Field Supervisor saw it as "a highly valuable service for the population 
segment with which we are concerned in NYC. " 

From these results with NYC it is apparent that the System is appropriate 
for and helpful to NYC enrollees. However, the mixed' results of pilot use indi- 
cate a need to better determine the context of its use in NYC. It appears that 
development of some basic guidelines for OLAS usage based on the experiences 
with the enrollees in the three counties where it was used would enhaite its 
effectiveness and produce more consistent results. 
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Work Incertive Program ; The CIS services were tested with a six member^ 

-^^V0rk-Inee«tive^r#-Eraplo)qnent M^ oif the grpup 

were considered job r^ady, but at .the time of this involvement in the group, they 

had not found employment/ Plans^had been made to w6rk with several of these 

groups^ in-order to'ot^aki some infojrniationiabput the place in thp evaluation and 

" training cycle. of social service clients where occupat1B3|al information is of. 

the most value , and to develop an: effective mod^' for ^piivering occupatidi^l 

information to such clients. However, staff cuts in the Employment Service . 

tenAinated this experiment; < - * - > " - - 

* # . 

The^WIN counselor concluded from diis limited eaqjerlCTce tiiat it would have ^ 
been much more beneficial for th^ enrollees to have used the System when they 
were first making their choices about occupational goals, rajther than after they 
have been classified as job ready. He weixt oh to state, however, rtiat occu- 
paticnoal choice is not a one-time fl^ctivity, but people would have-an on-going 
ortx)rtumty to explore the world '^of wofk and^re-examine their decisions^ - To 
do so, people need theki^ of infonnatioii and formal for their decision making/ ^ 
that CIS provides. " ,^ ' . ^ 

The counselor found that bringing small groups (3 or 4 enrollees at a tilne> 
to the terminal was an effective way to work with the System*^ He found that th4 • 
us^s gave each other feedback as they worked on the terminal and with the other 
System components, Ue^,the cassette interview tapes and Bibliography and Books • 
Utilizing the System in this^ way opens opportunities 'for dialogue between clients 
and tile counselor. ' ,^ * ^ 

Three of the six users reported that the System helped the«n make job 
plans. Five of the six stated that the questionnaire gave them, some new. job 
titles to consider for future work* The person who answered 'W' to this 'questix)n 
is one of the persons who stated the System helped her make job plans* 

As in the other evaluation, unless the use of the System leads to a very 
specific decision regarding emplc^rment plans, users often say it did not help 
make job plans even though^ they also say it gave ttiem some more options to 
consider. 

ADC Association . The L^e County Aid to Dependent Children Association 
is operating a Confideiice Clinic for women who are receiving assistance from 
the Children Services Division of the De^rtment of Human Resources. The 
clinic director is using the CIS occupational needle-sort system to supply the 
women with occupational information and as the primary tool in the clinic *s 
caseer counseling program. . 
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She has experimented with two methods erf using the System with small 
groups o| women. In om setting (the first group to use the System) the director 
...went through thc System with the women. This. resulted in the women looking 
to her as the "expert" anci they in turn did not learn much, from' the experience. 

In the second model the director went through the entire process of showing 
the women the System (card deck, description file-and bibliography). She gave 
some background to QUEST, explaining how a person's occupational options 
were affected by the way they answered the qwestions. She then turned the , 
' System over to the group to work ydth as they wanted. The result was Jhat the 
women within the group began to help each other. One person would use the card 
dock while another would work with the descriptions and others would discuss " 
their, response^ to QUEST and what would haR)en if thetr answers were different. 
This m(xlel has been used with sevdral subsequent groups with like success. 

This activity led the women to examine their decisions more carefully in " 
terms of occupational oRjortunities and to utilize occupational information fn 
their decision-making process.. ' 

HELP . A limited version of CIS's information delivery system was also 
tested with a small sample of persons (15) from the H^LP project. Help 
Elderly Locate Positions (HELP) is a non-profit empf^rment referral service 

•for persons '55 or older. The card-sort system was used to see if it would,. 

.g^iterate a list'of new dec upations of interest to older persons. • . 

- To.jnsure that each individual would understaiKl the meaning and intent of 
each qtle^tion, the researchers worked with each HELP registrak and reviewed 
the questionnaire with him. After completing the questionnaire and going 
through the cn^d- sort system, each regtstrant evaluated^the'proqess, 'OverpH 
impressions were positive. 'All 15 stated that they had held at least om job which 
was included on their list. They found. the' process and the information inter- 
esting and worthwhile. 

General Public . Thefe have been pilot uses where the System was available 
to the general public . In March 1973 the System was available for one week , 
in the Mall area in the Valley River Shopping Center, Eu^ne^s largest suburban 
shopping center. Approximately four hundred people, primarily adults, used 
-the service. Because of heavy demand, many had to sign up op a waiting list. 
Thirty-two of those who later returned to use the System weife survAred by tele- 
phone a month later. Nearly one-half of those interviewed vf^rejii^ satisfied 
or satisfied with the System*, onie-third felt ambivalent or neutral and one-fifth 
felt dissatisfied. Those feeling neutral indicated they did not have enough time 
to use the System or thought ir would be better for youths than adults. Those who 
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were clissatinfied generally warned more specific information, especially job 
openings « However, most people felt they received the help they wanted, 

" The System has been available to the public at the several county fairs 
in various parts of the state where it generates much interest and receives 
heavy usage. <Xhese usages are sponsored by local schools who staff the booths.) 
While full-scale evaluations have not been conducted, these pilot tests make it 
dear that many adults find the System very attractive. 

Shelton Correction Institution. The ejqperience of 30 persons using the 
information delivery system in the correctional setting closely parallels previoUh* 
evaluation results. . The vast majority of users found it helped them think aixnii 
their own inteirests, abilities and preferex^cs as they relate to occupations and 
it suggested new occupations to consider. Most expressed a desire to be able 
to use it for at least one hour, whereas they were scheduled and used it only 
haif that amount of time. 

> While none of these on-going pilot uses is fully conciisive, each test con- 
tributes some elaboration and detail to the firm base of Ml scale evaluative 
data. As CIS concentrates more on delivering information in va^ryihg social 
agency settings « adaptability of System usage to different client groups continues 
' to be an important consideration. These experiences with NYC, WN, and other 
client groups help further development of attractive and effective format and 
System uisage. . 

' MAJOR OBSERVATIONS ABOUT CAREER PLANNING PROC ESS 

The extensive field testing of the occupational information delivery system 
has produced some (^servaftions about the career planning process. While 
cyaluiitions have focused on assessing System effectiveness in delivering per- 
tinent occupational information, these evaluations have also produced some ob*' - 
scrvatrons about career planning and decision-hialdng processes. 

. First, it is clear that not everyone interested in occupational information 
or involve^ in career plahning wants counseling. In the^ Churchill High School 
, Study only a minor portion of studients who used OIAS used it in connection with 
' a class Assignment or with counselors. When the System was pilot tested at 
Lane Community College, it was found that students used it for a variety of 
reasons, including curiosity, recreation, class assignment, and on recommendation 



McKinlay and Adams, Evaluation of Access System at Churchill, pp. 4-6. 



c)J tuiJclu TH ami counselors, while 34 of 35 students who used the Counseling 
Center c ited n personal need for occupational information as their main reason 
lor sceLin^^ counseling. Both groups were satisfied with the information 
obtained and the process of obtaining it. Much pertineiit occupational information 
was received by students who, for whatever reason^, did not seek counseling^ 

Clarification of the distinction between counseling and information delivery 
IS a corollary observation. Results of the Portland test in State Employment 
Division offices showed that whenOIAS was used as a discrete part of the coun- 
seling process, "it tended to introduce more order into the occupational decision- 
making and counseling processes, 32 X major difference between experimental 
and control groups in the Portland study was that the same counselors were to 
treat information delivery more explicitly with OIAS users than with control 
group clients who received occupational information only when the counselor 
recognized a need for it within the on-going counseling process, 

The impact of the System in facilitating greater ordering in the counseling 
process points to the definite need for some occupational search strategy. As 
reported in the Portland study, usage of the QUEST questionnaire and list had 
an educative aspect apart from information content* Users became aware of 
more factors involved in career choice and how such factors affect occupational 
options. 




Exploration should be considered a distinct step in ij^cupational decision 
iking. Most persons who use OIAS do so lor purposes of exploration. Cur- 
loshji^bout the search process and satisfaction with new ideas ami alternatives 
pointed out by the Systeip are consistent fitidings borne out by the Portland study 
and.the^bane Community College study. Thus, -System usage enriched the oc.cu- 
"^ptTOnaVdecisjon-making process by stimulating exploratory activity. Results 
of the Portland study indicnted rtiat the exploration process was not only.enriched 
but amplified in time, • The greater* quantity of readily available information 
allowed for more exploratory activity. 

The Portland study, which^iiicluded a high- proportion of disadvantaged per- 
sons, provided evidence that disadvantaged persons ten<} to follow a distinctly 
different decisron-making process, ^Many disadvantaged clients claim to be 
job seeking and thus seem to be more decided and definite about their occu- 
pational choices, whereas the majority of non-disadvantaged clients used OIAS 
to help decide what occupation to follow, " The disadvantaged saw the purpt)se 
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Ross, Effectiveness of Two Systems: Analysis, p, 36, 
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Weick, ^ilot Use in Three Portland Offices , p. 6, 



for. using OlAS as confirmiitg a prior decision; non- disadvantaged saw it as ^ 
information gathering for long-term planning and decision making, Non- 
disadvantaged persons are more aware of the variety of occupations and the 
- complexity of the choice process, and are rtiore receptive to ''planning, ** Dis- 
advantaged persons in general have less occupational information, they form " 
their choices from a much more restricted range of alternatives, are much more 
definite, and have less patience with planning. 



SUMMARY 

Delivery of CIS information to individuals involved in career planning is 
filling definite needs and having significant impact,' AVhile there has been no 
attempt to measure the labor market behavior of career information delivery 
system users, there is ample arid significant evidence of impact on individuals 
involved in career planning. Since the information Is received through a delivery 
system, it is difficult to separate the impact resulting from information content 
from that created by the delivery process. However, extensive evaluation of 
System usage has assessed both elements. The System is usable by nearW any 
client, attractive and effective with a broad range of kinds of ciiei^s, and satis- 
fies their information needs. The individual chooses the amount of information * • 
received frum the total amount potentially available in the System, Satisfaction 
with the quantity, quality, and format of the information repeived is consistently 
high with the vast majority of persons using the System. System us^ri not only 
get accurate, relevant occupational information, but also indirectly learn about 
the occupational exploration and career decision-making processes. The delivery 
systems installed in tiie schools havFhad continued high volume usage over time^ , 
but have had only a moderate effect on instructional programs. While the main ' , 
impact has occu-rred in school settings, since this was Mrtiere mofit CIS staff 
effort was concentrated, "pilot testing in a variety of settings has fouiid the System 
effective with Employment Division clients, Vocational Rehabilitation clients, 
NYC and WIN enrollees, elderly persons, residents of a Correctional institution, 
college graduates, disadvantaged persons, and the general public. Three major 
observations of the effects of the delivery system on the career planning process 
include the following: 1) not everyone wants counseling; some mainly want occu- 
pational information; 2) ejq)loration is a distinct step in the career decision- 
making process; and 3) disadvantaged persons in general follow a distinctly 
diffejent decision-making process than non-disadvantaged persons. 



3 



3%eick, Pilot Use in Three Portland Offices, pp. 51-53. ' 
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^ CHAPTER VII 
FINANCIALCONSlp^RATIONS 



Two principles underlie the financial side of tlie Career Infornjation • 
Sy^em's development. One is that the Career Infofmation.Sygtem will 
devote its rjesources to activities that^iU bring together, various unrelated* 
^ research and ini^ori^wtion activities into a "system"^ with a special emph&sis 
on the delivery of ijrformation to individujal career decision makei^s and ' 
manpower program planners. Thus,, emphasis is placed on Information , 
development and delivery rather than on^original research^ The s^ond 
principle is-tttet,the System should be developed in such a way that it caA be^ 
sustained in tnSTSig run by the institutions it serves. Attention to this 
principle prompts attention, particularly in the early stages, to activities 
which directly address the glaring needs of school and agency clienleyie for 
efficient and attractive delivery of the most essential typ6s of occupational 
information on an Iwiividual institutional basis ih preference to activities ^ 
that require ja sustaining budget from a central source; 

In considering what should be said about finance^ it is important to 
recognize that a CIS operates among existing/institutiras, infotmation sources 
and services. The CIS attempts to act as an intermecnary in bringii^ those 
pieces together and filling gaps in order to coniplete ^a system.- It is appro- 
priate.that this report deal with the incremental cosrs of completing that 
flow of; labor market information from data producers to decision makers. 
This chapter will therefore discil^s the financial aspects of the activities 
undertaken by the Career Information System itseif\ These are obviously 
not full -cost estimates, either. to the participating institutions or to sodety, 
nor is it a cost -benefit analysis. On the one hand no attempt is made to 
estimate the costs to existing data -producing agehcies of their Ongoing re- 
search activities which are utilized by CIS, for those activities were n<x 
instituted for CIS. Obviously, termination of those activities w)uld at least 
create major new types of data development costs for CIS itself if not make 
such a system both financially and technically infeasible, A parallel sit- 
uation exists. with regard to population-serving institutions. ClS-^oes not 
provide direct counselinjg services even though they are an integral part of 
the total information delivery system. 
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Just' as this chapter does not constitute a coigplete cost analysis^ so 
there is no attempt to estimate the very real economic costs attributable 
to the current "non- system** or the savings which will be achieved from 
coordination and gap closing. There is ample evidence, some of it cited 
in.Chapter 11, for the proposition that the extent to whiqir there is no system 
there are substantial social costs. It also results in significant under- 
utilization of mugh of^he occupational labor market knowledge which is 
developed. ^ " ^ 

Jf ■ : - ^ . 
^^i* While this chapter does not attempt to^swer those larger questions, 
itdQcs present an analysis, on the basis'.^i experience to date, of the 
inb^emenlat direct costs involved in efforts to complete the linka^e^ between 
datji producers and decisiqn makers.' . 



INFORMATION DEVELOlPMJENT COSTS ^ ' 
♦ % « •#» , 

f " J, 

Acquiring Specific Data •* 

, [ Acquiring data for use in the information system takes essentially ^ 
' thifee fdrms: , (a) the initiation and maintenance of continuous data flows from 
data ^producing agencies to ttle CIS; (b) identification of sources such as 
libraries which *are more efficiently used elsewhere than maintained at CIS; 
and (e) sources which must be developed and utilized as part of the infor- 
mation development procejss itself* The second involves little or no out-of- 
pocket cost to CIS, while principal costs of the latter are staff costs and will 
be discussed in the next section dealing with information development costs « 
Thus, discussion here will center on the first type* 

« Developing and maintaining even a small special purpose library such 
as required by a CIS involves management and materials acquisition costs. 
In this instance, start-up costs were quite significant* As was noted in ^ 
Chapter Ilf, it was necessary to design a library filing system, undertake 
substantial ordering of materials » catalog both the sew ^d the- sizeable 
existing inventory of materials, formalize materials acquisition aiui review 
•procedures, and familiarize the staff with the use of the library; All of this 
required approximately three man-months, spread over a nine-month period* 
. Largely because CIS has been able to obtain the Job Bank Openings Summaries 
and receives some other reports in microfiche rather than hard copy format, 
the office purchased a microfilm reader printer, at a cost of about $1,200. 
There are machines on the market for only a few hundred dollars, but not 
with high quality image at various magnifications and with a printing capability. 
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As for ongoing costs CIS is able to xely on other libraries for most 
journals and books, an^l many data -producing agencies have tended to make 
information available at no cost to CIS when they might require reimbursement 
from others. These facts have -kept acquisition cost^-at ihe remarkably 
low level of only a few hundred dollars per year, though this figure would 
rise with more intensiye information development activitie . particularly 
by an e^xpanded progf am planning effort. 

Storage, involves no other untisual costs beyond those expected in any 
such library using open shelves*and filing cabinets. There is, of course, 
need for iibrary, file bojces^. notebook*, labels, and other filing devices, 
since much o$ the information comes in the f9rm of articles, short reports, 
«and data tabulations which are not neatly bound for storage. 

Cataloging,' fiUng, and re-filing, as well as ordering materials are 
ongoing staff cost§, which'have iiiyolved various amounts of staff time, but 
'are expected to require perhaps one^third FTE, nearly all clerical qn 
a continuing basis. ^ " > % 

The other aspect of data acquisition, discussed in Chaffer Ill.iS'the con- 
tinuous contact with data-producing agencies required to maintain and insare 
complete and consistent flow of information to CIS and to seek adiitional 
new sources of labor market and educational information. Regardless oJ 
the.^ource and nature of the data, the flow, of data to CIS is neither a'uto- ' I 
'matic nor continuous. Consequently, in order to have current, and cotnpre- 
liensive manpower data for the effective functioning of the careter planning, 
information system and of services to program planners, it is essential that 
CIS staff resources be continuously Committed to the search for and the 
acquisition of additional labor market information in addition to maintaining 
the existing flow of data. This is one area in which more staff effort is 
required than mi^t be expected, ^perhaps on the, order of one-half FTE, ' ; 
distributed among various members of the staff. 

One feature of this particular collection should be noted; it involves 
little computer storage of research data for use by CIS information develop- 
ment staff. This fact is principally attributable to the fact that CIS is currently 
developing very little original labor market data, and it generally proves 
more efficient to use the data storage and processing facilities of data-producing 
agencies than to create duplfcate files at CIS. Thus, a system which 
would attempt to be comprehensive in developing its own data storage capa- 
bilities would need to make budgetary allowance for this kind of data storage, 
manipulation, and retrieval. 
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The level of library activity described here has proven to be relatively 
satisfactory, given the ready availahility of many costly materials in other 
more comprehensive libraries. Two genera! notations should be made, 
however. One is that the library of available information is seriously in- 
complete in some areas, not for lack of a library budget, but for lack of 

? inlormation in those critical areas. Most potable, as is discussed elsewhere 
in this report, is'the lack of supply information', t;he lack of adequate wage 
information, the lack of substantial information about the relationship of 
education and jobs, and certain other topics where materials would certainly 

" be purchased if that information were available. One could well expect the 
library budget to double if the desired information were available for tl>e ' 
nominal price of a publication. 

Information Development' Costp of Individual Career Planning Information 

Having discussed the acquisition of data and reports fc^- storage in CIS, 
we can turn to, the matter of actually developing information. These costs 
are, of course, primarily in the form of staff time, some of which can be 
viewed as start-up costs while others are the ongoing costs of maintaining 
the currency of information files. Start-up costs are of two- principal types: 
the development and testing of iniormation maintenance procedures, including 
the necessary forms and work lio,v designs, and the building of the information 
files themselves. Obviously both, though particularly the latter, are a 
function ofr several variables, including the number of files, the number of 
occupations,- the number of geographic areas to be covered, and the frequency 
of the uiiJate schedule, to name a few. The importance of taking explicit 
account of these factors in planning an information maintenance program is 
described irilChapter III. 

The Oregon CIS was extraordinarily fortunate as^t faced the task of pre- 
l^aring information files. The Oregon Employment Division already. had an 
exceptionally well-developed program of occupational employment estimates 
and projections. Skill surveys had recentljf been updated in both Eugene and 
Portland, the first two areas where, CIS built information files. Two key 
CIS staff ^*^eH<Bers h*ad occupational labor mfarket research experience with 
the Employment Division and elsewhere. CIS inherited the information which 
had been developed under a prior proje^ct for the purpose of testing the compu- 
terized occupational information systen;!. CIS had the benefit of advice and 
assistance from the Oregon Employment Division's manpower economists 
stationed in cities throughout the stai.e. * Moreovei;, CIS information develop- 
ment activities grew gradually from the initial two files, so the staff was not 
required to iDuild complete sets of files for all the areas. of the state simul- ^ 
taneously,* Tfiereforc, CIS informatii n development staff were able to devote 



a relatively large portion of its time to procedures design and testing rather 
than file building. 

Even so, die 1.5 FTE budgetjed for the six-month developmental stage 
was bargly adequate to get the information development program operational. 
\hi8 is partly due to the fact that CIS assumed an on-going information 
• * development commitment to Lane County schools in addition to reformatting 
the information in the existing descriptioiTfile^ and thoroughly reviewing the 
other files, which had been developed for testing purposes and not as a 
foundation for continuing large scale usage. 

While CIS start-up activity in this area required about 1.5 FTE plus 
part-time clerical support, another such project starting trom scratch . 
should expect to at least double that initial investment. The development of 
information for a large nuniber of geographical areas, or the use.of in- 
experience personnel, would require at least a 50 percent lengthening o£,the 
developmental stage as well. This matter of staff experience is important ip^ 
planning such a project, for the labor market containa very few peopl»with 
the desired profile of experiences. Though many mai^wwer 'Economists have 
A appropriate bfickground^ ttey would require trainipg and experience before 

reaching high levels of productivity, and trainii^ and ea^rience take time. 

It seems to many people who are completely ufifamiliar; with labor market 
research that, once these files are built, it should be a ^f)le matter to 
stick in a new figure now and then. As a matter of fact, kicking in a new 
figure" is an easy matter, but knowing what figure to stick in is something 
else again. Occupational labor market information is a perishable commo- 
dity that requires skill, sensitivity, and time to develop. Moreover, special 
care in writing, not only for technical accuracy but for clarity, is also 
necessary when one is writing for large numbers of people in diverse 
institutional settings. 

Even more than initial infornjatlon development, maintenance cost is a 
function of the number of files, occupations, and areas for which information 
is being developed a6 well as the detail,' accuracy, and currency desired in 
the information statements. 

4 

Despite the very large number of information items which must be 
maintained in a large system, there are substantial economies of scale 
possible in such an operation. Certain files and parts of other files can serve 
whole states or possibly even regions. With time and increased staff (up 
to a point, of course) methods improve, staff proficiency increases, and 
there is opportunity for multiple use of data, for example, between career 
planning information and program planning information development efforts 
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which reduce average unit cubt. In time, too, -one would expect an operation 
like CIS to^have some feedbcick effect on data -producing agencies, making it 
possible for them to improve the substance or form of their output for this 
particular purposv^, again increasing productivity. 

The current career intormation development program of CIS, as des- 
criBed in Chapter III, requires ubout five FTE. That staffing level assumes 
that data are available, that staff are knowledgeable, and that staff can con- 
centrate on this special area of work and will have the benefit of cooperation 
from data-producing units. 

Access to computer files and the daily in-put of new information requires 
access to a computer terminal. Coupled with demonstrations and other uses 
of a terminal, these functions require a terminal full-time at a , annual cost 
of about one thousand dollars. 

Special Information Development Costs , 

It n\ay be useful to examine somewhat more'closely a few of the particular 
. costs involved in the information gathering activities which are part of infer- 
mation maintenance. 

Contacts. Contacts with persons knowledgeable about the occupations 
}j> a common way^of gathering and verifying labor market information. 
^ Typically this is done via telephone, involving both the analyst's time and 
the telephone toll charges. 

As far telephone to!! charges are contrerned^ the statewide *'TEL PAK" 
and "WATS/' services are supported by the University of Oregon w|ierer CIS 
offices ari/ housed and represent a fixed cost to the CIS* It is therefore not 
costly in terms of telephone tolls for the CIS to do some of its data gathering 
from various parts of the state by telephone.* While actual time on the tele- 
phone rirely exceeds ten minutes, locating the best possible source, com- 
pleting/the calU and processing the information typically adds at least another 
ten minutes to the proces*s. 

Nawspaper Help-Wanted advertisements . In an attempt to monitor one 
part of local occupational demand, CIS experimented for a time with tabu- 
lating newspaper help-wanted advertisements. The responsibility for classi- 
fication, tabulation and technical interpretation of these data was assigned 
to a student research assistant. The assignment is extremely instructive in 
that it enables the researcher to develop a familiarity with the classification 
system in a fairly short tinie period. Because of its instructional value, the 
task could well be assigned to new staff members. 
/ 
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The time required to process the data was a3 follows: 

TABLE 11 . 

Publication ^ Average Number of Ads Time Per Week 

Sunday Portland Oregonian 640 3,5 Hours 

Sunday Eugene Register^Guard 200 1,25 Hours 

* 

Job Bank Openings Summary . The data from this source are provided to CIS 
already tabulated, so the basic information development cost is niU However, 
time is required to maintain statistical series integrity (ct^ck on non-arrival of 
fiche, fill gaps in data, verify or correct apparent data errors) and to maintain- • 
graphs and tables. This requires about one day per month. 

COMPUTER SYCTEM COSTS . ' 

In Oregon the Career Information System has made a practice of contracting 
for computer services from established educational compute^* centers. Presently, 
the occupational information delivery system is qierating on five computers at 
five centers in the state. Threfe are the Oregon Total Information System (OTIS) 
which is operated by the Lane Intermediate Education District for schools through- 
out the state, the Multnomah County Intermediate. Education EMstrict under the 
title METCOM for schools in two coiiitties of the Portland Metropolitan Area, and 
the Washington County Intermediate Education District. In all three the system 
operates on Hewlett-Packard 2000; models C and F. Terminals are Teletype 
Model 33 *s. The programs are currently being re- written by the University of 
Oregon Competing Center for operation on other equipment, including Xerox, CDC, 
and PDP at the two centers in state and for some users mt of state. 

Any computer' system capable of supporting a teleprocessing system would 
be adequate to operate OIAS. Also needed is direct access storage axKi sufficient 
main memory to run the OIAS program. On the Hewlett-Packards the OIAS soft- 
ware is written in Time -Shared Basic and requires approximately the following 
space. 
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TABLE 12 



Computer Space Requirements for CIS Programs 



Com|wncnts 



Programs 
(in words) 



Files 
(in blocks) 



Total 
(in blocks) 



OlAS (occupational components) 



CIS (occupational and educational 
components) 

Statistics Program (accounting 
of, program and file usage) 



12,000 4,500 
(approx, 200 blocks) 

16,000 * 6,300 

(approx. 200 blocks) 

, 3,400 8/uoer code 

(approx. 25^1?locks) number.for 

OIAS 
17 /user code 
numbfer for 
OIAS 



Maintenance (UPDATE, DUMP, 
and other utility programs) 

^omplcte System (CIS, Statis- 
tics for 50 user institutions. 
Maintenance) 



9,500 
(approx. 60 blocks) 



50 



4,700 
6,500 



dependent 
on number 
of user 
codes as- 
signed 



110 . 



7,485 



NOTE: One block is equivalent to one record. 

I* 

The minimum operating system requires a^jroximately one-third of the minimum 
system configuration using one cartridge disc drive. In the computer centers in , 
Oregon, costs of operating the program are not isolated from the costs of oper- 
ating the entire Hewlett-Packard computers, which include other programs as^'elL 



COSTS OF WORKING WITH USER AGENCIES ^ 

The Career Information System is by design a cooperative effort, involving 
a great many established institutions, particularly client-serving institutions such as 
schci^ and social agencies. Neither the development nor maintenance of sufch 
coope^tive arrangements is cost free, and one of the strengths of the CIS struc- 
ture is that it provides funds to carry out the essential consultation and in-service 
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training. There are two major types of costs vdiich need to be examined in this 
connection. First are the costs of consultation, planning, and in- ^rvice training 
required to make a career planning information service operable in a school or 
social agency; second are the costs of equipment and materials which are related 
to the number of users and represent a continuing cost of 0{>erating the system* 

&art-\ip costs. The start-up co6ts can perhaps best be seen by looking 
fit ond particular case. Coos County, located in the southern coastal area 
of the state, is principally rural with Itmiber, shipping, and agriculture 
being the main export industries. Coos County has a population of 56, 000 
-and high school students number 4,500« 

Discussions with Coos County educators began early in 1972. The CIS 
Director and another m^mJ^er of the staff spent a day at the county's Inter* 
n\^atte° Education District office talking to die superintendent, the Career 
Education Coordinator, and other personnel. The District's Career Edu- ^ 
cat^ Coordinator later spent a half -day at the CIS olfice talking with various 
personnel and studying the System's operation. DurlQg a month in the spring, 
the System was demonstrated to stud^s and staff at one of Coos County's 
high schools. CIS absorbed all costs related to the demonstration. 

Various phone calls were made through the Sununer of 1972 discussing 
costs, ways of funding, and various components of the S/stem^ In early 
October, two members of the CIS staff spent* a day in Q 90S C jatoity and nutde 
a formal presentation to the Coos County School Board to obtain their financial 
commitment « Support was obtained, aiKi in early December two meml;^rs of 
the CIS staff again spent a day In Coos County conddctlng a two and a half 
hour in^-service training sessicm with school personnel from the eleven 
secondary schools. An additional day was spent on site in early January visiting 
several of the schools in an attempt to assist In integration. 

To estimate roughly, almost $l,000^as sprat In travel, phone calls, 
computer costs, and staff time in the consultation and in-service training 
effort for Coos County. The largest portion of this amount, aj^oximately S0%, 
was incurred in the consultation, planning and decislon-nuddng process* 
This expense is exclusive of the cost of localizing information for that region 
or developing user materials » 

t ♦ 

It should be apparent that costs vary substantially from one situation to 
another, but Coos County is a reasonably typical situation for a first year 
effort. The CIS Board has taken a strong posture in favor of thorough 
in-service training so costs can be e3q[)ected to continue. In every area of the 
state, new in *^ service training sessions have been held each fall that the System 
has been in effect in order to insure that old coordinators are brought up to 
date on System developments and that new coordinators are well prepared 
to handle their responsibilities « 
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Ctjst.s Related to Niunlx;rvS of Users 

CJertain costs are directly related to the number of individuals who use the 
System, ik?., the delivery system costs. 

_ Cornpuieri/.ed version. Although terpmal and telephone rental costs are 
lixed, user cosi^sf-dependjaicMia^^ the intensity with which individual students 
and clients use the System. Evaluation data indicate that students use the System 
two or three times per school year for a total of 20-30 minutes per student. 
Employment Service clients typically used it only once during the pilot testing and 
avepged about 4U minutes with it* 

It Los| a "typicaT' school or agency which installs a terminal and uses the 
computerized version of the System with app ^imately 1,500 users about $2,00 
per user per year for terminal costs; line chi^rges, and computer time. Compu- 
ter delivery system costs arc*: . ^ 

Terminal and modem rental (fixed) $65/month $780/year 
Telephone line (fixed) ^ 35/month 420/year 
Installation charge (one time only) ' ' 175 
Computer time (Viuriable) (1,500 users x 1, 875/year 
2S mmutes/user x $3/hour) 

l>el!vcry systdm total (including one- ^ $3,250/year 

time installation fee) ($2. 17/user) 

*■ 

An inntitntion which utilizes an existing terminal for the delivery of occupa- 
tional information adds only the cost of computer time, and that averages 
approximately $1 . 00 per user. ' ^ 

To tiiese costs the user institution must adcl user service fees which average 
47 cents per user per year (based on $1 for the first 3,200 users and 30 cents each 
thereafter) when the savings from group agreements is considered^. 

N'cKidle-sort version . The occupational needle-sort version of the System 
carties with it three costs; the costs of the needle-sort deck, the printouts of 
occupational and educational descriptions, and distribution. The needle-soft decks 
and education files last a year, while quarterly Updates of the occupational descrip- 
tions are required. Classes or prqjccts serving a small number of users can, 
gel this version of the System, for less than $2 pel^user per year, and that cost 
drops well under $1 as the number of users reach the optimupi for a single deck 
of cards. 

» 

None of these figures, of course, includes the costs of information develop- 
ment, consultation and in-service training, or continued system development which 
are described elsevvhcrcr 
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FEE SCHEDULE FOR SERVICES 



Both the plans for and the implementation of the Career Information 
System have been based on the proposition that agencies who utilize the 
System should provide the financial support for it as well. This strategy 
is based on both practical and theoretical considerations: no state agency 
has funds to fully underwrite such an operation, and user agencies can be 
expected to demand higher performance of the System if they are paying its 
costs* ^ 

Fees for Career Planning Information i!^stem \^ 

In developing fee schedules and workii^ with schools and agencies, CIS . 
has made no attempt to recover developmental costs when such developmental 
costs were bori^ by a groitt-making agency. In calculating the costs of 
establishing the continuing service to user agencies « the CIS Board has 
adopted the policy utilizing existing information, delivery, and staff ctevelop- 
ment services whenever effective, feasible, aiKi otherwise consistent with 
the goals of the System. Thus, the CIS charges user agencies only the cost 
of goods and services, (including such items as iitformation (tevetopment, 
delivery system operation and management, evaluiation, and Syst^fi refinement) 
required for the effective delivery of services agreed upon* 

To implement this general policy, the CIS Board adopted the following 
fee schedule for the developmental stafl^ of the project: fees are to be » 
figured on the basis of $1.00 per estimated potentUl user up to 3,200 users 
in an institution, and,30 cents tox^e$ch additional user thereafter. The iriter- 
i^ew cassettes produced by the project are made availAble to user institutions 
f6r the cost of reproduction, $1.00 per cassette. Additionally, user in- 
stitutions must budget for the costs of the deUvery media, either computer 
cows, or needle-sort systems. (See the following page for pricing schedule.) 
\ ' . 

There are many cbnsiderations concerning school and agency budgeting 
procedures and ti^fietables, as well as CIS cost factors, which underlie this 
schedule. There is a need to respond to extreme disparities in program size, 
ranging f ropi as few as twenty users in some situations to tens of thousands in 
others. There i^^o a ne^ to utilize budgeting concepts v^ich are familiar 
to user institutions. Additionally, there is a need for the fee schedule to reflect 
the flexibility of\he infoiroation system. This particular schedule was adof^ed 
in order to encourage institutions to make the fullest possible use of the System 
and to group together for System use, while still taking account of its costs. 
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Inlornialion development, consultation, and'in-scrviipe training . In tins 
schedule, 70 cents of the $1.00 which is charged for the first 3,200 users in 
an institution goes toward the cost of basic CIS services, i.e, , iiiformaiion 
cfcvelopnienl, in-service training, etc. (Materials cost approximately 30 
cents per user. ) Costs of providing such services are obviously not infinitely 
variable with the number of users, and it is also apparent, as has been dis- 
cussed numerous times previously in this report, that diere are substantial 
economies of scale to be achieved. Iliougli it is difficult to estimate and to 
allocate tl^e costs on a per user basis, the extreme size variability of 
different users requires some such approach. 
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PRICING SCHEDULE 1974-75 
SiiR VICES AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS AVAILABLE TO CIS USERS 

rUv following schedule applies to all users of CIS ^viccs, including^^I. H. D. 's, 
comnuinity colleges, individual schools and social agjjlkics. 

DELIVERY SYSt'e MS 



SERVICES 

CIS Services 

$l/user for first 3,200 
estimated potential users; 
$.30/user for each user over 
3,200 ($100 minimum). 

CIS service includes: 

1) CIS Coordinator's HandbooMsjj; 

2) Updated and localized occu- 

pational and educational 
infoil^Shpn; 

3) CIS Newsletter "Update?*^ 

4) CIS In-service training; 

5) ^User Handbooks; and ♦ 

6) Follow-up ^'services. 



/ 



Users of the OIAS computer 
system also pay OTIS or 
METCOM for computer 
services* 

Occupational Needle- Sort at. 
$45 each (Includes on^et 
of occupational and educa- 
tional printouts)^ 



Additional Occupational Des- 
cription Printouts at $20 
per annual subscription-'^ 
(price for System users). 



LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE' AVAILABLE 
TO LIBRARIES, ^INFORMATION CENTERS, AND OTHERS 

Occupational Description Printouts 
^ at $50 per Annual Subscription 

^Annual subscription includes thrc# issuee of the local area occupational 
description pnmouis. 
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Inflation and the addition of the education components will require an in- 
crease in 1975-76, recently set at $1.20 for the first 3200 users, and 48 cents 
for each Additional user. 

It is clear that this schedule does'not provide full support for these services 
in the. early stages when the number of users is limited; thus, it is necessary 
to subsidize information development and other iservices in the early stages in 
order to maintain the desired level of quality. 

' User materials. Printed materials that are consumed in the process of 
using the System consist principally of User's Handbooks and reporta which 
are pjurchased for use .with the System. These materials cost about 20^ents f 
per-'user. As can be seeri, the above schedule provides for full cost pricing ; 
of the materials. ^ j 

' ■ ' ! 

Delivery media > In addition to CIS services and user materials the I 
Sys^m requires delivery media, nieaning either computer services or / 
nee(lle-sort deck and computer printouts* The principle being followed in ; * 
regards' to these costs is that users pay the full cost; in the case of computer ' 
services they contract directly with the computer service bureau. The fee / 
schedules of the two major cqmputer;serviee bureaus and the iees related 
to the needle-sort version of the System are described below. ; 

• ' ' - / 

System delivery cpsts are highly dependent on the location and the delivery 
method chosen. For those institutions choosing the computer terminal as ; 
their major delivery medium^ there are tltree costs to consider: terminal : 
time (the antount of time the terminal is accessing the computer), phone Uijle 
charges, and rental of the terminal itself. ' ' , 

In the Portland area a school or agency can contract with the Multnomjih 
County Intermediate Education District for unlimited computer time at a ' 
cost of $2J^0 for '9 2 months or $3,250 for/12 months. Agencies and schools 
which have a limited need can obtajn.computer tinje at $4 per hour. Ex- 
perience has shown that an individual will use about one-half hour of computer 
time per year (though h^ might spread that time ovejr^several uses). In ' 
any situation, the user^instiltition must also pay telej^one line costs and, / 
terminal rental charges.^* If an additional tinlimited business phone line is 
needed, the cost is $19^,75 per month ih the i'ortland area; a.terminal and its 
related equipment rqnts for $6S^per«' month. " . ' * ' 

In Eugene and other parts of the state, users access the System' via a 
computer at Oregon Total Information System (OTIS). OTIS do^s not: have.a 
flat rate contract available for their customers; instead they cliarge $4* pet 
term*inal hour for agencies using only the Career Information prograni» $3 



lor ihosf who al.so v^v OTIS accoimtjng progranus. Line charges and tenniniil 
rt.Miinl range IwiwetMi 1)85 and $150 per nionih, depending on the dinlanc^ from 
Ihe O'I'IS coinpuler, * ''4 * 

The occitpatioiuil needle-soft version (ncedle-s6u deck and printouts,) 
enables the CIS to serve schools and agencies whose size, location, budget, 
or preference prohibits the use of the computer system. The CIS suppties - 
the, needle -sort at cost to its users. About $25 is spent to produce^one card, 
deck and about $5 is neeaed to produce each book of occupational descriptions. 
Tlie CiS produces new books of descriptions three times a year. The yearly ' 
rental for the occupational, needle-sort system is currently -set at $45. 
The policy of renting this delivery device was*formulated to insure tfie . 
updating. of cards and exchange of the od^cupational descriptions. 

In summary, the fee schedules described previously provid^^ full user 
support of malei^ials and delivery media, and appropriately 80 percent 
of the i rucjal mformation development, consultation, in-service training, 
and research and development costs. * 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FROM USER AGENCIES * /5 

CIS has experienced what can only be described as a tn^^ remarkable 
increase in service. Taking over from^ small experimental project, CIS 
clevelop<3d a clientele with 15,000 persons during fiscal year 1972 and increased 
that number. to 78,000 in fiscal year 1974. iFirm commitments by user 
agiencies provide for 142,000 for fiscal year 1975, Mostly these figures 
represent people who would not otherwise have received comprehensive career 
information. These figures seem more impressive when one realizes that 
* there are only about 160,000 students in grades 9^12 in the state, and they 
^secm all the more substantial when one realizes that population serving 
agencies are not only adopting and using the service, but alsd supporting it 
finam:iany. The numbers of users and ristS^enues produced by the curreiit fee 
schedule ai^* shown in the following table. In examining these figures it*J ■ 
should be rpfnembered that they primarily represent secondary school ^d 
community college populations (for details see Chapter V). 



GRpWTH OF CIS USAGE • 




REVENUE FROM 
USER F^ ES 



YEAR 


NUMBER 
OF USERS • 


'^CIS* 
SERVICES 


DEUVERY 
COMPONENTS** 


TOTAL 


FY 1971 ^ 


1 , 000 e^qjerimental 
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FY 1972' . 


15,000 


$8,000' 


$12,000 


$20,000 


FY 1973 


30,000 


15,000 


' 42,000 


57,000 _ 


FY 1974 


70,000 


36,000 


90,000 


126,000 


FY 1975*** 


142,000- 


72,000' 


200,000 . 


272,00({ 



* Information df velopment* materials, in-service training 
**Primarily costs of computer services 

***Iiicludes commitments and firm plans by user agracies, as of October 1974 ^ 



Prospects for Cotaplete Users Support 

•» - * » ■* 

There are a number of reasons to be encouraged about the prospects for 
support of such a System by population serving institutions. The growth 
described above is certainly one reason. It is especially encouraging that 
this growth can occur under a fee schedule which has population serving insti- 
tutions covering most of the major costs of the System. 

Moreover, there is substantial opportunity for further e^qJansion. In 
Oregon, the four -year colleges and u^iiversities and the social agencies are 
as yet participating in only very minor ways in CIS, and most of those students 
and clients are also in serious need of career information. 

There arj^^iother reasons besides recent gro^^h"* trends and substaitfial addi 
<tional areas of need to be* optiniistic about CIS. "^Hficiency accrues <td slj*il 
* fLxA experience ami economies of scale can have a serious inripact on de^ts. 

Thou^ growtfKrequires staff expansion, the* output per man can reasoltfbly 

be expected to rise as such a System expands. . 



Despite these Very encouraging signs, self-sufficiency may always be 
' drfficult to achieve in a smalfstate. The giowth" rkte that has? been recot:4ed^ 
-in public schools cannot bo repeated in that industry. Reaching the irennaining 
high-school student will be a slower process because they are jscaftered over 
a gqograi^ic area roughly the size of New Englafnd; most are served by very • 
bmall^ schools, and most of those schools do not haVe access to computer 
services, - ^ 

^ » The prospects for involving.various ^pfiajor social agencies in the System 
.arv/sliir unclour. Certainly there are largo nuifibers of people served by 
those agenciQs who need such information and certainly the participation of 
those agelicies is very- important to the success of the System, But there 
is reason to bcjieve that some, at least, may need specialized information - 
or yet undeveloped delivery Ifcrategies which will add to the costs of serving « 
those partic^ar populations. These problems are compounded by the tradition 
of st)mc social agencies that "all information and. materials are generated 
internally.** Much time^ahd imaginati6n will be requir^ed'to involve 'those * ^ , 
•potential user agencies and institutions in the CIS effort, - - , 



Financial A Iternativesv for. CIS 



States planning career information systj^ms may want to ej<aminQ financial 
plans that .are not completely ba^e^i on f^ev supfport/ Diie flf those possi- 
bilities is.partial'Staje funding either through separ^tQ stave appropriation, 

V)r dh a liiu2 jtem in the budget of one or more stat^' agencies. 'Another 
fofm^of state support is^for. certain state agen9ies to provide 'staff support 
to *C1S, for example, by the Employment Division carrying a 'substaijtial 
share ol the: responsibility for the' development of kxaal area data'drahe 

^state Department of' Education providing more.of the consultation andan^servicc^ 
training which is*required for the CIS. to be effective;. 



Another possibility's to 6stabjish the CIS as a regitjnal rather than jUst 
a state operation and thu1> spread some of the ffxed costs over,:stilLlArgqr 
numbers of users. This might be*a fealsible alternative, though it has not 
as yet been examined in any d^ai 1 . " 
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APPENDIX A ' 
CONSTITUnON 



•V' 



ARTICLE I , 
NAME ■ ' ' 

The name of this consortium shall be" CAREER' INFORMATlpNeSYSTffi 

ARTICLE II • . \ ■ .L 



' 4 



qoALSA^©OBJg£TI;^;es:^' ' • 

The goals and objectives of this consortium shall be to foster .development and 
use of career information, to provide practical pieans of\i{rect^ access "to current , 
career and labor market information in forms which ar^ meaningful to individual*', ^ 
students and clients, and to promote integratiomDf "such InfM^jiatipn into schools 
social agencies in this ^tate of Oregon, ' ^ 



I. 



*, _The coiisortium is founded and shall exist as a non-profit organisation. 



ARTICI.0.III • . . . • * 

COf^JSORTIUM'MEMBER^ra?'. , . . ; 

^ " ' 'I ■ 

Sdction 1. Membership 4iv the consortium of any individual, agency or mstitption 
shall be by formal invitation of the Career Information System' Board. v ; 

Section 2 . Membership may be extemico to jepfesentatiVesr from secondary and , 
higher educational institutions, social service agfencies. Career Information System'* 
user agencies, and any other person, agency ,ror institution designatted by' the cpnsor- 
Jm's Board. * • ' ^ ' ' ' , / 

,X Spction 3. Membership may be rescinded by tWQ-ttHrds*vf3te of the Career, 
fmohijiation Sysmm Board/ ^ , - . 



A 
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ARTICLE IV 

» 

c:au1':i*;k inp'orma i'ion systemjjoard 

Scctjon I. No miruitjon , Clamlidatcs for the Career Infurmation System IJoard 
shall be nominated by representatives of general mcfmbershipfat the first regnlar. 
.Septenilx;r meeting. ' * • / ^ * 

Section 2. Election, Members of Career InfornttrffSn System Board shall 
be elected in secret ballot by a majority vote of tlie Board membership at the first 
regular September meeting* The voting power of each Board mfember is equal to 
the numlxir of positions to be filled. Newly elected officef s shall take office at the 
next regular meeting following their election. 

Section 3, Composition , The Career Information System Board shall consist of 
no fewer than'seven members, with representation from career counseling, career 
education, niajnpower research, school and social agenty staff training institutions, 
H^ajor Mate'sociaJ, agencies. Career information user agencies, and individuals wi*h 
si>eeial inlprest or ex|K»rliKe aV determined by the Board, Imtiaily, the Career * 
In/oruKitJoit System Board will cohsisj: of ten members, who are: Leslie L. Adkins 

. of tiK, Oregon Board of Education, John J?, Clyde of Churchill High School, Susan K. 

^(;ilmore of the University of Oregon, Casmer Heiiman of Oregon State University, 
Kenneth I), Hills of Lane Community College, Paul E. Kerr ofthctOregon Employ- 
ment Division, Burl 1. Lundy of the Oregon Employment Division, William D. Manley 
qflhe Lane Intermediate Education District, Bruce McKinlay of'the University of 
Oregon, Thomas A. Williams of the Oregon Itoard of Education,, and Franklin^Zeran 
of Oregon State University. Board membership may be expanded upon action of the 
incumbent members, * 

Section 4. Authority. The Career Information System Bterd shall have complete 
authority to establish, modify^ or rescind policies of the Career Infoirmation System* 

Section 5. Tenure. The term of office for a.Boatd member shall be three years 
\with no Board memben eligible to serve more than six consecutive years. The terms 
the niembers of th(5 Career Information System Board shall be staggered. Initially 
^ and as determine^ by chalice, thr^e of the members will s$rve one year terms, three 
will serve two year terms, and four will serve three, year terms. 

Section 6. Resignation, Members of the Board may resign by giving written 
notice to the., Board Chairman. (Amended by Career Information System Board of ' > 
' Olrectors January 8, 1975) „ .. r 



Section 7. Removal , Upon failure to attend three consecutive regular meetings 
or two-thirds of all meetings during the immediately preceding twelve months or 
portion thereof that the member has been in office, the Chairman shall declare that 
position vacant* ' * , 

A member of the Career Information System Board may be removed by two- 
thirds vote of the Board membership. (Amended by Career Information System 
Board of Directors January 8, 1975) 

Section 8. Reinstatement , A persoa who has been a Board member may be 
reinstated by a two-thirds vote^ oi the Board membership. (Adopted January 8; 
. 1975) ' 

Section 9. Leaves of Absence . The Board'may approve extended leaves of 
absence. (Adopted January 8; 1975) 

t» » * " 

Section 10. Filling Vacancies , The iBoard may appoint a representative from 
- any consortium member to complete an unexpired term vacated by reaignation or 
removah (Adopted September '25, 1^3) 



^' . * ARTICLE V ' . 

^ BOARI>OFFICERS X " 

• ■ . ■ ; , • ^ 

Section 1. {positions ; A chairman and a vice-ch^I^man shall be nominated and 
elected by the Career Information System Board at the first meeting in October. 

•Section 2, Nominations . Nomination for Board Officers shall be by nominating 
tsatldt. If one rfember receives two-thirds of the nominating votes for a Board office, 
he.is elected. I^ no member receives twQ-thirds or more otthe nominating votes, 
the'two members receiving the highest number of votes shall be s6 nominated. Ties 
viill be brofen by chance. Nominations shall be accepted from the floor. ^ 

^ ' ^ • •. ^ , 

Section 3. Election .' 'Election to the office will be determinedjin a secxet ballot 
by a majority vote of the Career Information System Board members present. 

Section 4. Term of Office . The term pf office shall be one year with no member 
serving more than two consecutive terms in each office. Vacancies in either position 
are to be filled by Board action. ^ ' 

Section 5. Duties : . The Chairnian of the Board shall preside ovt^r Board meetings. 
With the director he shall be authorized to execute legal documents on behalf of the 
Board, In his absence, the vice-chairrpan shall assume his duties. , 
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Section 0. Ruinoval . IJoard members may be removed from the office of 
chairman or vice-cliairman by a two-thirds vote of the Career Information System 
Board. 



ARTICLE \a 
DIRECTOR 

9 

Section 1. Duties . The Director shall be the administrative head of the Career 
Information System. He shall be appointed for an indefinite term and may be removed 
by a majority roll call vote of the full Career Information System Board. 

Section 2. Ikianl Membership . The Director shall serve as an ex officic?,. non- 
voting irienit)cr of chc Career Information System Board. He shall keep the Career 
InfonnalJ^m System Board advised at all times of the affairs and needs of tlie Career 
Information System. 

Section 3. Personnel . The Director shall appoint or remove appointive personnel 
from positions within the Career Information System. 

\ 

Section 4. Purchasings The Director shall act as purchasing agent for the 
Career Information System. 

Section 5. Reporting. He shall he resix>nsible for prejJaring ard submitting 
annual budget estimates and such reports as the Career Information System Board 
rcH:|uests. 

— ARTICLE VII 
^C0MM^1TEES 

The cliairman of the Career Information System Board and/or the Career 
'Inlbrmation System Board may establish committees deemed appropriat,e; . Members 
appointed to committees need not hold regular membership and may be personnel 
from user agencies df the Career Information System. 

ARTICLE VIII 

' ^ ^ • MEfeT/IN(J>< ' . " - . " 

• ' '' -•. 

, Section I . Regular Meetings . Regular monthly meetings will be held at a time- 
and place agrecidupon by the Career Information System Board. 

i • 
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Section 2, Special Meetings . Special meetings may tDe called by the chairman 
or three members of the Career Information System Board. 



Section 3. Quorum . A majority of the Career Information SystemT3oard will 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. Agenda Items . The Board chairman, in cooperation with the Director, 
shall prepare an agenda. Any Board member may place an item on the agenda by 
notifying.the chairman. Unless five days prior notice has been given of the pending 
consideration of an agenda item, any member of the Career Information System 
Board may cause that item, to be held over to the next regular meeting* 

Section 5. Open Meetings . All lingular and special meetings of the Career * 
Information System Board shall be open to the public, except that the chairman, 
at his discretion, may close the meeting for the consideration of personiml matters. 

Section 6. Parliamentary Authbrity . Robert's Rules of Order will be the rules 
for the conduct of Board meetings, in so far as they do not conflict with this consti* 
^ution. 



ARTICLE IX 

AMENDMENTS 

\ 

This constitution may be amended by tiSvo -thirds vote of the Board membership* 

» 

ARTICLH X 
DISSOLUTION 

This consortium may be dissolved by two-thirds roll-call vote of the full Board 
membership provided ten days written notice of intent has been given all members. 
If reasonable attempts to obtain attendance for voting on dissolution have failed, the 
chairman may conduct such a vote by mail. 



Agreed to and Adopted 
JanHiry 10, 1972 
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\ APPENDIXB 



>4$! 

« 



V. l-^y r 'tv"'""'* . i"* 

Of tr of II c i.u ^ 
2'«> III" il li 

t.ii| tfir. 0<r •()•• I 

(SO)) fc.f. Jft;i ' ^ 

AGIU-KMI'NT BK IWISKN rilli; 

COOS iN-n-iRMiini \ I r; kducation olstrict 

ANJ)'JIIi:CAKivi':K INi'OllM^\'nUN SYSTEM 
1974-75 



Tho follcv.I-'.g i'li'rtH'jiK-nt rciU'cbcjiis cOii.s'''^*-iblc commitmcni by both 
partiey to promote .iiui hcrvice an ocrup rtional information sysioni in Coos 
CoiiiUy dunng ihc 197-^ -75 school year. Tiiis ,'igieeniont also implies an 
cffc'clivc v/oikin^^ relationship between l>Jth parlies to communicate on im- 
portant developments in the system, ^ 



CARI :Mil JNI'OKMATI ON SYSTEM'S H i- SPQ NSIBILI TY: . 

'I 

Thr* OlS w'll iiuii.e: ;iv,>iKiI)!e the- foliov/lni; files ;inf| progmms for the uuc 
of .Mpproxim.iU-Jy I, UH) Mnclenth in Coos Colinty. 

De.scMpiioiis <f)i^5>C) file iipJaled, imd localised to Coos/Curry ^'ouiity; 

Hducau<»n ajid Trannn^; Opjx)rtuni!y (EI)UC) file; 



\ 

QUI- ST pro^jram (compiiteri/^cd and needle-sort). 



^ Materia 1^: 

i> 



The CIS Will deliver the following matcnals for use by 4,400 students and 
supj)ortive staff* 

a) Occupational Books — one set for each school designated to use the 
System; 

b) User*s liandboolts 4,400 copies. 



^"tl Maintenance: 

The CIS will deliver current and accurate occupational information files tliat 
reflect tlie labor markei in Coos County. 
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Evaluatio n: 

-Tlic CIS assi'^t the Regional Career Education Coordm tor wjtli an evalu* 
ation of ilic System \s cJfeciivencss for 1,400 students. ^ 



In^-Stfrvice Training : 

a) The CIS will cooperatively jilan group in-servicc training sessions wnh 
Dr. Ron Olscn# Tins session sliouicl inclutle school administrator.*^-, schooj 
coordinators/counselors, and any other interested personnel froir user schools. 
This group training will precede activaiion ol the system in the county, ^ 

b) The CIS v/ill be available as a resource for folhiW-up each sch««l 
using the system upon the request by the Regtonal Career Education -Coordinator, 

COOS lED'y RESPONSIBILITY ; 

1* The Coos lED estimates that approximately 4,400 students will be setved 
by the CIS information files and programs during the 1974-75 school year. 

2* Coos agrees to commit ?2,995.00 to the CIS by November 1, 1974, for 
r^taff in*servicc, information development ami maintenance and user materials 
for approximately 4,400 students to be servetl during the 1974-75 school year. 
This is consistent v^ith the pricing policy which has been established by the 
CIS Board of Directors* 
> 

3* Bach school in the County will accept financial responsibility for renting 
the Occup;itional Ncedle-Sort System from CIS.* The rental charge is $45 each ix;r 
school year. 

4. The CIS files and i>rograms are for the sole use of students,' teacliers, 

and counselors in designated schools in Coos County during the school year 1974-75 
and any subsequent i>chool ycafr during ^hich an agreement is effective, A designated 
school is one whose staff has had CIS approved in-service training, adequate u^^cr 
materials and access to the System. 

5. The Coos lED agrees that no charges shall be made to individual students, 
faculty, or counselors for ,^hc use of the Syjti;»ii. 

6. Standards for Use: The "Standards for Use. . . , " Appendix A, as adopted ijy 

the CIS Board will be the basis of operation in the designated schools, 

♦ 

7. Dr. Ron 01 sen will place in each user school all materials for use with ' 
the system. 

Violation of the above tcm^s and conditions shall constitute a breach of this 
agreement. Upon such breach of agreement and after a thorougli review of the 
breach by lK)lh parties, cither party may terminate this agreement upon 10 days 
written notice to the other. 
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ThiH .i;tiVi-nh iu cxpin-s |uiif .'10, 1975. 



jion c.\i)ir;iti(.n of tins ;i;trcciiicnt or upon icrnuiniuon fof, brcacli of the 
iiK-iit, the Coos IF.D CCS to return lo the Career Information SyMeni 
any unubod copie.s of the Uher materials, informatioa files, cassette tapes / 
and otlier m>ilc-n;:ls olxaineU or developed for the purpose of impienicntnig tiie 
occupational mfonnation system. 




1-OR TMU CARIiliR INFORMATION SYSTEM 
/...., .;■ . • i 



H)j< '\\\y, (xk;^; (:m;NTY ucn 



w hhmwat* Wcjy,(.r, Sujx^nniciRlont 



Ptatifie<l by the CIS Board 

Leslie Adkin.s, • l5oaid Cha rinan 



Date 



SPATE OF OREGON* ACTING I5Y 
AND THROUGH Tlir- STATJi 
BOARD or HIGHER I-DUCA TION 
ON nEHALF OF THE liNlVER.Si J V 
OF OREGON » 




W.N. Mcl,auj;hlin, Coiiir.iiliii; 
O^pccr, Director o( IUimik;.:, 
AffaJr.s, University of Oren<>M 





D.C. Howard, Retearcli Fmanci;:! 
Administrator 
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3 



Career Information System 



Olhf ot thm Director 
^47 llwdrkkt Hall 
Uiilv«riby of Of«con 
EtiCMM* OfMtOft 97401 

(so3)6w.3i72 . . STANDARDS FOR JUSE OF THE 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ACCESS SYSTEM OR 
OCCUPATIONAL NEEDLE-SORT SYSTEM 



The Career Information System (CIS) has the responsibility for pro- 
viding practical means of direct access to current career and labor market 
information in forms which are meaningful to individual students and clients 
and for encouraging integration of such information into schools and social 
agencies in the State. Two of the methods available through th^ CIS are 
the Occupational Information Access System (computerized) and the Occupa- 
tional Needle- Sort • 3y stem (manual). 

*^ 

Both systems are good tools,- but, like most tools they are designed^ 
to do a particular kind of job, and they work best when they are used for * 
that purpose. This set of ''Standards'* is intended to help user schools and 
agencies understand the System and to plan uses that will complement their 
other activities. / 

The purpose of CIS as the name implies, is to niake occupational 
labor market information more accessible for csireer exploration. To 
achieve this end, the CIS: 

--helps the user identify relevant occupations to explore. 

— helps the user find publications which will give him facts about 
occupations he wants to knoW^ more about. 

--presents personal visits as well as printed materials to meet 
the different needs of different users. ^ 

s 7 

-'Utilized delivery systems that can be operated by inexperienced 
students and other individuals. They do npt require staff 
assistance, though parts of the System fit easily into counseling 
and instructional situations. 

--covers all of the major occupations in the area as well as signi- 
ficant ones not found locally. 

' * ** ' • 

--urates information immediately as new or revised data become 
available. 




--eslablishes-a statewide cooperative to reduce costs and insurr 
quality informat-ion to individual schools and agencies, 

s '7 - '■ . ■ 

Tht* delivery sj[Stems consist of sc^verul senai- independent components, 
so they fiave a certain built-in flexibility to adapt to different user neefls 
and different institutional resources. The basic components are: 

QUKST i'rogram: Helps users identify occupations to explore 
and helps them locate appropriate types of infornri^tiort about 
occupations, (Computer and needle- sort versions available, ) 

DESCRIPTION: Brief, 300- word summarieB about each of the 
occupations in the System (teletype and pre-printed "dumps" 
are available). 

OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS: The systems refer users to the most 
pertinent general and specific publications about partTcuJar 
occupations, 

\ 

lODIJCATfON: Lists available post- secondary occupational pre- 
, paratory programs (teletype ami prer printed "dumps" are 
avcailable), 

VISITS: Clive more mtimate exposure to the occupation, Arr;in^<* 
ments are made far people in occupations to talk about their 
jobs, and to show others the work place. 



.The System has been tested in a number of locations: University 
of Oregon Counseling Center, Churchill High School, five Employment 
Division offices, Lane Community College, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division Office in Eugene, Shasta Junior High School, the Valley River 
Shopping Center, and Coos County high schools. 

Among other things, these tests indicated certain rules for effective 
use of the System. (Copies of the individual evaluation reports are 
available on request. ) 
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Rules for System Use 



1. The following table indicates four ways in which System components 
.can be used to meet particular needs. Prospective us.er institutions shoul 
analyze their needs to determine which purposes they want the S>^stem to 
serve. 







USES OF 


CIS COMPONENTS 










Other 


■"( ' 

Optional 






Princ ipal 


Required 


Additional 




TYPE OF USE 


Component 
% 


Components 


Components 


1) 


Identification 


QUEST 


DESCRIPTIONS 


VISITS 




cf Occupations 




OCCUPATIONAL 






for Exploration 


t 


BOOKS 




2) 


Introduction tb 


DESCRIP- 


OCCUPATIONAL 


VISITS 




Occupations 


TIONS 


BOOKS 




3) 


Introduction to 


EDUCA- 


DESCRIPTIONS 


^ VISITS 




Educational & 


TION 


OCCUPATIONAL 






Training 




BOOKS 






Opportunities 








4) 


Counselors* 


OCCUPA- 




DESCRIPTIONS 




Reference to 


TIONAL 




EDUCATION 




Selected Occu- 


BOOKS 








pational Mater- 






\ 




ials 






\ 










1 

/ 



The requirements listed in the preceding table ar^ based on experience 
which has shown, for instance, that the QUEST questiortnaire and list of 
occupational titles should not be use^d by itself. The questionnaire contains 
several pertinent occupation selection criteria^ but 'Other infoi^mation, for 
instance job* opportunities and licensing requirements^ is essential to a 
sound occupational chofce. Users would have access to and be encouraged * 
to use some additional material--descriptions/ books, visits^ etc* --to get 
information about the occupations they want to explore. Any institution usm^^ 
the QUEST part of the System must plan to utilize at least the DESCRIPTIONS 
and OCCUPATIONAL BOOPCS. 
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2. InsUtutions should incorporatt& the System inta ongoing courses, and ' 
counseling practice, wherever appropriate and feasible, . . — 

It i.s udvanlujrcoub-, though not required, that they- also make the 'Systom 
available for rridcpondunt _ student /client use. Kxperienco has proved that the 
.Sy.storii "receives effective use when it is open to independent client/student 
iisaye, l)ut Its resoureos .should be inte^'.rate^ into ongoing instructional anfj 
younselin-). programs., ' \ . ..- ' - / ' 

... V ' 

•i. Hateli [>r(jcessing oLJiie QUES'l- questioryiaire, v/hereljy- students 
rceoive only a printout of- thfeir QUEST list without an opportunity to- make? 
changes, inquire why not, lirTd immediately retrieve descriptive information 
about the occupations, ^is not 'authorized. A school or agency who .desires 
to use «this process should obtain authorization from CIS. . 

' / J ' . . ■ . ...» 

4, In-servite f^raining of staff is a prerequisit,e^ to use of 'the System. 
Effective use of ..the System requires ^n understanding* of: System* components, 
sources and use of infornjation, mechanics 'of System use, discussion of 
System applicfations within the particular" setting. Staff who will use or bo 
responsible for the use of the System in individual schools and agdncy offices 
must attend a training program which has been approved by the CIS. 

liach user institution should designate one person as the C(M)r(linator 
for Ihe instituJion. This will provide" a contact point for communication 
between tne instilution and the CIS staff. ^ 

«. Current local, regional, and national occupational labor markeM. 
inlormation is at the heart of the System. ' Providing inaccurate or outdated 
information is a serious misuse of the System and a disi^ervice to students. 
User schools ancf agencies must support an adequate program of informatiSh 
maintenance by helping to pay the information development costs of CIS, 
which operates such an information maintenance program for the System.' 
(Design of the System was financed by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, so user .agencies are not charged for any of the 
initial developmental costs. However, the Labor Department is not under- 
writing localiztd operation of the ^stem beyond certain minimum testing, 
so operating costs must be borne by user institutions.) These costs will 
include: ' ' ' . t 



For the Gompjjterized Occupationa,! ^ 
Information Access Sy^ste^m ' ' ** ;* 



IV. 



terminal costs'* * * " 
installation « * ^ 

telephdne 'conn^ion^ ' - - 
operating costs (teletype 
equipment rental, computer 
use charge) ^ . \ ' 

appropriate printed 'materials 
(user questionnaires, , • 
occupational books, etc.) 

shai'e of updating costs - 
(continuous information • 
maintenance and system • ' 
modification!^^ 

agency staff training and,^ 
program evaluation 



For the Occupational N(H' (U c -hor t 
System ^ 

needle- sort cards, box 
and needle, » 



IL 



III. 



aj^ropriat'e printed materials " 
(user questionnaires, bcy^CP*"' 
pational' bQok^5,\i)E.SC an(> 

. EDUC dumps, eW, ) * 

' ''^ ^ ^ 

sliare of uperaiting dbsts 

/ (continuous information maih-- 

tensmce ^nd system\ rtibdiflc^- 



tions) 



IV. 



agency staff training an^ , 
progiram evaluation \ 



7. CIS materials are copyrighted and remain the property of the 



\- 



Career Information System. They may not be duplicated by user agenciej^ 
without the written approval of the CIS Director. 

* <f , \ 

8. User agencies and schools employing terminals for access to the 
System need to make plans for compatible scheduling. For OTIS users, 
computer ^*time-lock'* security procedures and other security measures are 
available and are the responsibility of the school. 

9.^^oth systems are still being tested and modified, and new 
applications may be tested. Experimentation is encouraged, provided it 
is conducted with evaluation and with approval by tlS staff. However, the 
above requirements have proven to be essential, and any institution using 
the systems must observe these requirements unless other arrangements 
are made in advance. Unauthorized departifte from these standards will be * 
viewed as a breach of the agreement and will result in termination of 
System availability. ' ' ^ * ^ * 
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APPENDIX D 
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Career Information System 

247 Htndrlckf iUlI ^ 
. Uidv«r»ty o{ Or agon 

Eultfl.. Own 97403 ^/ LINN-BENTON IN-SERVICE 

(S03) 6t64V2 

' * ' ' . \ May 21, ' . ' 

. • : ^ . ^ , • .^^^^ aj^Q - 10:yO AM 

* o^jecxive£V • * ^ ' ' ''^ ' ~ ^ *. 

i'. to ^fdnJlTbrtizfe counseloi:s and career education personnel with 
CIS* i?rl^in and operations 

2/ to give all participants "experience'* or first-hand impressions 
« ' ' af t|ie CIS delivery systems J v 

3. to explain fully the information files of CIS . - 

" ^. v^,tcr^inf(fcfrm participants of how to get the system started ^ 

'5; ttf inform participants of' the process of ordering and obtaining 
materials ..for next fall > . , 



ACEt^DA : ' ' > " 

1 . "Hands-oif" j3Xper4^^e 
* ../ • 

2. *CI^ backgraut)d 
*^ 

3. .System componerfx^^ * 
— occupational -descrlptj.bns 
-^#^^^^6nal descriptions 

— other ^information files. 

4. ^StartinR„the Syst em . 

— responsibility of /he school coordinator 

--location of ttie System 
\ — p.ublicity to students ~ \* . 

. — orfentation of staff 

--"Standards for Use** 

— System evaluation 

5. y Technical Assistance ' 
s,^; * • Burr Fancher - Linu-Benton lED (926-8621) 

John Clyde - CIS (Eugene, 686-3872) 
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A PPENDIX E 



J j , Major Organizations Producing Occupational Data 



A career information system can establish liaisons with a large number 
variety of manpower data -producing as well as data-using agencies. • 
gon examples are illustrative.) Some of the* most useful include: 

'3rsonnel departments of large cities and counties, ami large 
private firms ' 

2. Councils of Government and other regional planning bodies. 

3. Career education departments of courtty education districts. 

4. Career educration directors and coordinators, counselors, program 
planners and other administrators of many local school districts 
and community colleges. 

5. The Career Education, Student Services, and Teacher Certification 

Divisions of the S^&te Board of Education. 

6. The State Education Coordinating Council. 

7. The State Education Association* 

"8. Local manpower economists, personnel of the Research and 

Statistics, and Occupational Analysis and Testing Sections of the 
State Employment Security Agency. 

9. ' Apprenticeship and Training Division. 

10. The Office of Institutional Research Education, the Office of High 

School Relations, and various registrars, deans, and'd^partment 
heads of institutions of the Oregon ^te System of Higher Education. 

11. The State Economic Development Division. 

12. The Federal Cooperative Extension Service. 

13. The Program for the Aging, Economic Opportunity Office, and the 

Govemorls Manpower Planning Council. 
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14. Fur«onncl Division orthe Stale Executive Department. 

• r 

15. The Center for Population and Research and Census, Portland 
State University;^ 

16. The Public Welfare and Vocaticaial Rehabilitation Divisions. 

17. The Bureau of Governmental Research and Services, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, and Institute of Industrial and 
Labor Relations of the University of Oregon. 

18; The U.S. Employment Service, Manpower Administration, U*S. 
Department of Labor. 

19. The Office of Federal Comract Compliance aiKi Women *s Bureau, 
Emplojroent Standards Admimstration, U.S. Depidrtment of Lalx>r. 

20. The National Science Foundation. 

2L The Division of Vocational ami Technical Education ujkI f^tlorial 
Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. , 

22. The Federal Reserve Bank. 

23. State Lice^ising Boards . 

24. Professional Associations, Trade Associations and Unions. 

25. BW B'rith Career and Counseling Service, ^ 
26/ Tjie. Career Education Program, National Institute of Education. 

27. National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health Service, U.S. 
Department of Health Education, and W^lfaffe. 

28. Bureau of Health Manpower Education, Public Health Service, HEW. 

/ 

29 . The Division of Labor Statistics and Occupational Outlook, Office 
of Wages and Industrial Relations, Division of Occupational Wage 
&ructures, Division of "Employmen| and Unemployment Analysis, 
ami others of the Bureau of Labor ftatistics, U.S. Dtepartmeht of 
Labor. 
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A PPE.NDIX F 

Revised Classificati«» System for CIS/MIC Library 

I * GENERAL 
1-A Genera! Occupational Informationi me. c« 

I"A'l ^^i^ional and Industrial Definitions and Classifications 
I*A-2 Oc^^ional Safety and Health, Workmen's Comp^sation 
I-A-3 Legislation and Regulaticms, n.e.c. (interprmtions, effects, proposed * 
policy, etc,) 

I-A-4 Wage Rates and Supplements (incL fringe bei^fits, pdision plans, ^c,) . 

I- A -5 Price Data and In(Jexes ^ 

I-B Labor Market Research Methodol<^ 

I-C Demograj^ic Efeta 

hH General Economic Data, n.e.c, (lm:L miscellaneous local, stale and 
r^onal data) 

I-E Personxtel Managemem: (mettods, position classifications^ prd)loms, etc*) 

I-F Jk>b Search (techniques and related infonnati<m) 

l-G Periodic Agency Reports 

I-J Bibliographies (data source lists, publication advertisemems, etc.) 

I-K Miscellaneous Directories, n,e,c, 

I-L Manpower Planning ^ 

1-M Manpower Programs 

I- N Career Development 

H - MATJPOWBir^PPLY 

II - A Manpower Supply Sources - Institutional (ge^ral labor su^Jly studies) 

V 

U-A-l*l School Directories 

II- A-1.2 .Catalogs for 4- Year Colleges and Universities (public and private) ' 
II-A-1.3 Catalogs for 2-Year Public Colleges 

1I-A-1»4 Catalogs for Propri^ary Schools 

II-A-1.5 School Data, n»e,c* (enrollments, completions, drop-outs, etc) 
II -A -1.6 Career Education Policies and Methods (some sources on DK's or JC*s 
shelves in Room 247 A Hendricks Hall) ^ 
. lI'-A-2 On^The-Job Trainii^ (incU ai^renticeship programs) 
lI-A-3 Occupational Transfers (flow between occt^aticms, occupations most 
affected) 

II -A -4 Geographic Migrams (iitto ami cwt of various areas by occupation and/or 
by incki^ry) 

II-A-5 Unemployment (^tistics, trends, analyses, UI claims, etc,) 
II-B Manpower Supply Sources-Special Labor Force Groups (characteristics, 

^ mai^xjwer programs, etc;) 
il-B-1 Youth (persons under 21 years of age) " 
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ir-B-3 

11-8-$ 
U-B-8 

ii-b4 - 



Oldw Workers (persons over h3 yeara of «ge) ; -_J [ 

Women " ""i^ 
Handicapped (phy^icall^, iwsatally or eaoticmalJ^) 
Indians (Anerinds or Native Aserie^ana). 
Itegroea 

Spanish Surnas^^ Persons with 
Asians (persons of Asiatic descent) 
Boor (persons with incomes near or below poverty level) 
Veterans (ex*military) 

(Cunent ami Futuiris Size, Other Characteristics) 

Occupatioaa). Inforaation (data on ladividiuil. oecttSiBttioas and oeaiMtioMl. 
grtwps) 

C^^ArU thra lII-A-98 are filed in Oc<mpati©aal l^teslals^File in too drMer of k* " 
dH^r file in Rooa ^7B Her^iicks Kail) 

III**A-11 Adttinistrative Occupations 

^ Jll*M^lk Clerical Occupations 

" IiI*A*l6 j^kkeeping Occupations 

|ir*A*21 Social Research and Planning Occupaticma 

III-A*23 Ent^neering and Design Oecu^tions 

^ in*A-26 Loborirtory Occupations * . ' 

" HI-A-31 Mechanics Occupations 

tll'A^Sh Building Maintenance Occupations, ' ^ 

2II^A«4l Agricultural and Forestry Occupations 
. iri-A-^2 Construction Occupations * . 

IIl-A-^3 Food Products Occupations ^ 
Ill*A*kk Textile and Apparel Occupations 
III*A*^5 Timber Products Occupationa,. 

ni*A-^7 Graphic Arts Occupatibns * - 

III«A-5i* Metai Working Occupations 
2II*A'56 Electricity and Electronics Occupations 
III-A-$9 Other Production Occupations 
in*A-6l Transportation Occupations 
nX-A-71 Stock Control Occupations 
in-A-Ti* jSales Occupation 

IIJ-A-78 -J'ood Service Occupations # 




f 



ttt*d'S^ Social Seryice peeupatioiu . ^ . * 

III>A*98 Art and Ent^rtait^tnt Occttpationa r— — 

Xn-B Geographic Ai^a Studiea (d^i^ f or acd supply of sanpover vlthia defiiiad 
gecipraphical areas; say be broten dona by occtt|^ti<my occ»ipatioaal 
group or by i^ustry) 

in«B*I Oregon {atatevide or ]i>eal areas vithia the state) 

ttl*^t*2 Other States w He^oos 

IIt<*-JI«»3 Iftiited States (the aatioa as a vtole) 

£CIf#4 Forei^ (other mittms) 

lllitC . loduajtry Studies (eurz^t and ftttiu^ itomd and supply of aaapomr f^ 
aU ifidiis^es; * - ; 



13^ 



i^ieulttt»l^ Forestry tad Fis^^ XMoatries (SIC 01*09) 
Constructioiii Industries (§IC l^-X?) 
Lttflber and WcHsd Products lachistries (SIO 2k) ^ 
Other i^imfacturii« Ii^tries (SIC 20«a3> 2$*39) 
Tradsportaticm Zodustriea (SIC ^KMf?) 
Obmnieatioiis Ii4Qatriea (siC ^) 
Utilities Indttatries (SIC 1^9) 
Wholesale and Hetail ^ade Industries (siC $0*§9) 
Finance^ loaurance ai^ B£al Estate Industi^ies (SIC 60-6?) 
*IIt^-10 Service Industriw (SIC 70*^) 
in*0'U F^Ue Miifl(isti^tion (SIC 91-97) 



111^.9 
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. A PPENDIX G 

DEMAND - SUPPLY WORKSHEET , , 
FOR SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS , 



(Specialty D.O.T. Code) 



CSpeclatty D.O.T. C<Kle) 



C^ecialty D,O.T. CwU ) 
<^ciaUy D.O.T. Ceclcif 



(Title) 



Major Occ. Code 



TOTAL DEMAND 

■%-> ' 

CURRENT DEMAND 
Current Vacancies 

FOKECAST DEMAND 
«.J:>*^ Expansion 

liabor Force Withdrawals 



CUKHKNT HUr>Pf.y 
Unemployod:: 
Active Kile 
Other Sourcea 



FOllKCAST SUPPLY 
New ICntrants: 

Training Program Graduates ZHUZZ 
High School • and College Gr^d- 
. uaies and Drop-outs without 
Specific Occupational Pre- 
' \ paration 

Military Returnees • 
Labor Force lie-entrants 
*• Net In- migrants (geographic) . ' . 
Net ^n-iran^^fer (occupational) , 

ll tlF.MAND- SUPPLY SUMMARY 

f Demand equals Supply Demand exceeds Supply 



Supply exceeds Demand 



Source: 



1967 Lane County Labor Sk ill Survey, Eugene Res,earch Office, Oregon 
Department of Kmployment, January 1968, 



Revised:: CIS 5/72 



DEFINITIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
COMPONENTS 



TOTAL DEMAND 



» Definition ; The total- number of new people needed in this occupation- 
now and during the forecast period. 

Source ; Sum of Current and Forecast Demand, ' 

CURRENT DEMAND 

— - — definition ; Demand tor additional workers in the occupation at a point in 
time,Ttt~thifl-cafte the time of the survey. 

. Swifee ; Current vacancies. " 

FORtX:AST DEMAND ^ * - 

Definition ; The denuuid for new workers expected to develop during the 
forecast period. . - - ^ 

&urce: Tiie sum of expansion and replacement demand* 

Definition ; One component of forecast demand; the net demand for new 
workers resulting from the change in the npmber of jcbs in the occupation, 
. . {May be positive or negative, 

Source ; Employer survey or industry- occupational matrix* data* ' 
^TOMJ^CEMENT DEMAND . \ ' 

Definition ; The. need for new people to fill positions which will be 
vacated durin^^ the forecast period. 

LABOR FORCE WITHDRAWALS ^0 m 

Definition ; Tl^ose persons who withdraw from t% Jabor market. 
This item if^ludes people who leave the labor mai^et because - 
of such causes as death, retirement, illness, starting school, 
^ keeping house, eta. It does not include people who leave this 
labor market area for employment in another area« 
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Souree: Calculated for age-sex cohorts from national working 
life tables. « 

CNOTE: Net OUT- MIGRATION and net OUT-TRANSFERS' may 
create replacement demand. See "Forecast Supply,**) 

TOTAL SUPPLY ^ ^ 

Dcfinitum: 1*he total number of new workers available to fill jobs in a 
^ given occupation, 

* 

Source ; Ttie sum of Current and Forecast Supply 

For full diacusslon of possible niethodologfes, see For^asting 
OccupaUonai ^pply CC^egon Employment Division^ 1S69) 

CURrtB:NT SUPPLY 

UNEMPLOYMENT * 

Deftniiion ; Those persons presently engaged in active search for * 
employment. This item requires ki^wledge of the occupational 

iJUj^ations of the currently^ available labor supply, the unen^loyed. 



Source : 

ACTIVE FILE 

Th^ principle source of information about the^cupationar 
qualifications* of the unemployed is the Employment Service 
active file and/or unemployment insuram^e claims file* 

OTII KH SOURCES 

In spite of the /act that the active file is nearly as large as 
the number of unemployed 4>ersons in the area^ it is generally 
recognized that not all unemployed persons are registered M'ith' 
the Employment Service and thfit non- registrants tend t6 be " 
concentrated in certain occupations* In occupations where this 
is believed to be a significant phenomenon^ information about 
current supply may be available from other sources such as 
professional associations* union hiring halls,, etc. 
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FORECAST SUPPLY 

Pefiniiion ; The number ot new people whor will become available for 
employment in the occupation during thip forecast period. 

Sowrce : The sum of new entrants, re-entrants, in- migrants, and 



m 



ENTRANTS-^ 



Definition; New entrants might t^lnically be defined as persons 
with no previous work experieiKje^ Hcnurever, for the purposes of 
this analysis, it is more apjn'opriite to define new entrants as 
those persons without substantial work experience, <^ whose 
previous principal activity has never been employment. Thus, 
students who 'may have held casual Jobs during their school years 
would be .counted 2« new entrants* 



GRADUATES OF OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 

Definition; Tlie number of people who are expected to complete 
formal occupational training f^ograms, either insti^kional or 
O^J.T., during the fca>ecast period, and who are expected to enter 
the local labor market. 



* IHGII SCHOOL AND COLLEGE^ GRADUATES AND DROP-OUT S WITHOUT 
^ . . SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PREPARATION ^ 

. Definition; A very large number of scho^ graduates who will enter 
^ the- labor market haVe no specify occupationar preparation*. Con- 
sequently, they cannot be assigned as SttK>ly for a specific occupatTohv 
Nevertheless, they must be countej as s^ply for those entry occu^ 
pations which require no training and wh&h are commonly filled by 
untrained school graduates. 

MILITARY RETURNEES 

\ ■ Definition : Men returning from the arnaed forces and entering the 

\ labor market constitute additions to labor supply. 



Id 

■ ERIC 



LATK)R FOUCH HE-ENTRANTS 



Dehiiilion : This supply atem includes people" who are rel-joining 
the labor force after a substantial absence. The prinQipal group 
are women who re-enter the labor market after raising their 
families* People who take vocational preparatory training courses 
pri^r to re-entry should be classified as ^'Graduates of Occupational 
Preparatory Programs" above, y 

J Source ; An estimate of this number can be calculated by applying 
national re-entrant rates for females. Care must be taken in 
assigning them as supply for specific occupations to allow for skill 
J deterioration and the fact that they will not reflect the current 
occupational profile of the area, but the occupational profile of 
female employment in the area some years agq.^ n » 

. \ ' 

IN-MIGHANTS - ^ . 

Dcflfiition ; A sizeable source of occupational supply may be created 
by persons moving into a study area from other ^©graphical areas* 
This component includes all workers who move intW the area, regard* 
less of the level or source of their occupati<Hial pifeparation. (Coft- 
sequently, graduates of schoott in other areas are!classified-%s 
migrants for estimating purposes. ) \ - 

If it were possible, it would be desirable io develop separate data 
on the gross in- migration and gross out- migration which is expec^i^ 
to occur over the forecast period* However, ho methodology exists 
which would allow such an atjaiysis* Qonsequontly, migration • 
mcihodolpgies measure only the net effect of in- and out- migration* 
{Note that net out- migration conr>tituies a labor demand item and , 
jhould be analy?.ed as such. The estimating metljodology is the same 

; as for net in- migration, however.) / , . 

\ 

OCCUPATIONAL TRANSFERS 

; Definition; Persons leaving one occupation for another occupation 
within the same labor niarket area constitute out-transfer and in- 
j transfers. It should be noted that the total number of out-transfers 
j occurring in all occuisations during a given -period {a demand item) 
[equals the total number of in-transfers to all. occupations during the 
I same period (a supply item). 'This informal up-grading and down- 
; grading of skills that occurs as people move from one occupation to 
another is a highly significant variable, which has, traditionally been 
ignored. 
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Care must be taken to distinguish occupational transfers^ which 
involve movement from one occupation to another occupatioHt , 
from mere job changes, which may involve a change of employer 
and a change of industry but do not involve c^ianges of occupatiqii. 
The activity that is counted as out '-transfers ami in*transfers will 
obviously depend partly upon the occupational detail being used. 

Note that this item includes only people who leave a job in another 
occuf^tion in this area; it does not include 'migrants^ who may also 
be changing occupations, Kote that the total number of in^transfers 
in all occujmtions equals the total number of out ^transfers. 

Source ; Sinqe out-transfers cannot be measured separately from 
in'^trafisfers, it is necessary to estimate ^e net effect of movements 
into^at^ out of an occupation*^ An excess of out-transfers over 
in-transfers cohstittttes additional demand, while an excess of in-: 
transfers constitutes a supply item, 



Scmrce: 196?'"Lane County Labor Skill Survey 

Eugene Research Office 
► Oregon Department of Employment 

January 1988 . o 

Revised: CIS 5/72 
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OlAS Occupaiionul THlc^ 
OIAS Occupaliotta) Code 



DOT Title 
"dot Code 



Summary 




Kmplo>Mnont, Total 
• Female Qtl 7 
Data 

People 20-24 _ 
flunks H-JG_ 
JVI,li;v)J_ 
"(CJunfiin-) 

' (MfKlpjU/f) 

{H<*acli)tt|*) 
(llcarini'J 3 _ 
(Seeing;) 2 _ 

(Cold) 

(Heat) 
(Wi4) 
(Noise) 
(llazarUfO 
(Fuinc5) , ' 
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CIS 

Occupational Information description Source Record 
*Oce, Titig; °; ' Occ. Cod%;^ 

' , COMMON SECTION 



NATURE OF THE JOB 
'Function: 



Job Dutiesf 



Occupational ppecialities: 



77 



WORiQNG CONDITIONS . 
Environment: 



Work Jchedul^ 



QUALinCATIONS 

Native puailfic at ions : 



Legal Qualifications t 



INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 



Education^ Trainings 



Experience: 



Employers: 



Promotional Ladder: 
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Gcc, Title: 



Oee. Code: 



INSTITUTIONAL SETTING. 



AREA SflFECIFIC* SECTION 



Training Sources- 



Employee Orgimlz'ations; 



Kiritig Channels: 



EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Current Employment; 



Personal Characteristics: 



Wages and Supplenrtents: 



EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 
Pemand: 



Supply: 



Supply/Demand: 



CIS 4/72 



NOTE ; 

1« Thcf data are 

a« current to; (date) 

^ to be updated ^ (date) 

2. The data cover 

a. these occupations: 



b. all areas of the state? Yes No . ^Iiat areas? 



* 3. The data^was comt^led 
a. using what methods? 



b» for \^t reason? 



c. by whom? , % 



NOTE: 

1. The Register is 

a. current to: (date) 

b* tp be updated: (date) 

2« The Kegimer includes 

a« practitioners these occupations: 
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DATA 
CIS-5/72 



ID-2 

Roister 

CIS-5/72 



b« all persons licen^ aM/ox registered and {»'acticing? Yes No 

persons licensed and/or registered but not practicing? Yes No 

d. non*residents licensed and/or re^stered? Yes No 

e. cross Ustii^ by geographic location? Yes No ^ 



l^t acMitional information (i.e. , age, sex, ^c.) on registrants? Yes No 



1. Information is 
a* current to: 



b. to Ix; updated: 



^ (date) 
<dato) 



2. Profcs.siomiJ association includes 
a. practiticnicrs of these occupaticms: 



c, all practitioners of the occupati(m(s)? Yes No 

3, Association publication Induces 

a. a listing of names and addresses of all members? Yes 

. b» a cross listing, of all members geograiAic loc^l^? Yes 
c. per^nal characteristics (a^, ^c.) of members? Yes 



No 



No 
No 



lD-3 

Pe(tf. Assoc, 
CJS-S/72 



b. members in all areas of the state? Yes Ito ' . ^hat areas? 



NOTE: . ' 

1. Term of office of liccnsii^ board ihembers ejqilres: 
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2. QuaIificj«ions (occupation, age, etc. ) for posttlons on the board are^ 



3, Occupation of licensing board members is Indicated? Yes No 



ERLC 



few' 5>08 



, 1'. if-s^fi^?^-^ 



€fcupational Tltlef 
OUSGotte: 



-T 



CIS-6/72 
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APPENDIX H 



Career Information System 



A' 



NUMfORICAU LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 
- Revised 8/72 



II lADMINISTHATiVlC OCCUPATIONS 

• ; ^Gonoral Adminislrative) 

" :g4?J132 ami IVIott?! Managers 

— -~4M4 |;1lo>spilii| Administrators 

. i> lill^/^ Kducati^n Adminmirators * 
^ W4l^8/ ! rI*4ibUc.-Ad^inistrators 

Small Business Operators 
1344 ^ Business Executives 
U^' . Conatruction Superintendenis 
JrA^ Superintendents 
' 5 ;4W2 Sales and Service Managers 
"|;iT2 Military Officers 

0dministrative Sta'ff) 

, .^^IS4 , iluycTs and Purchasing Agents 
'>^fli8iS. Personnel Manag^^rs 

tl0S' Pul>lic Keiaiions Workers ' ' 



14 gLKfilCAh OCCUPATIONS 

{General Clerical) 

J4-11 Office Mj^nagerii 

til 2 Secretaries 

1414 Stenographers ^ : 

1416 Clerk Typists 

1418 Gerteral Office Clerks ^ / 

1422 Teacher Aides 

(Reception) 

1452 ' Receptionists 

1154 Telephone L Telegraph Operators 
. 1456 . Messengers 



16 BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNT ING OCCS. 
(General Accounting) ' , 

rtl4 Accountants and .Auditors ; . 
1616 Bookkeepers . 

' (Credit and Collection)^ 

1634 Appraisers and Underwriters ' 

1636 Loan Officers 

IB42 Qasblers and Bank Tellers ' \ : *' 

1646 Railroad 'Clerks 



(Data Processing) 



» • - - 

1684 Programmers «t Systems Analyf^W " 
1686 ^i^tnputer Operators V 
1688 Key Punch Operators : . ^- 

' (Othej^ OfitKie Machine Operators) ^ \ 

1602 * Office Machirie Operatoi:*s 

21 SOCIAL RKSEARCH & PLANNING (>CCS. 

2144 Social - Scientists 

2164, Social Program Planners 

2174 Freelance Writers 

2176 Reporters and Editors . . 

23 ENGINEERING $l DESIGN OCCUPATIONS 
(Planning) 

2314 Urban Planners 
2316 Architects 
2318 Ecologists 
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23 gWGIN. <t, DESIGN OCCS. (Cont;) 

^332 . 4^thematicians & Statisticians 

. (Engineering) 

ilM'^rfeirtneers 
■ ilSff' Spgineering Techjvicians 



31 MECH, OCCS 



oni. ) 



f MglgfijOBATORY OCCUPATION S 

^}^m3^:^^0icial Scleixtists 
f^^toll ll^th Scientists 

l^^^^Sl^fcal Techm>logists . 
^fW^^T^^^rsioty' Testers ,» 

.^^f ^l^ity Contt-ol Inspectors 

is?* :^lttttariaiis 



li : V l^HANICS OCCUPATIONS - 

: ,::;t]^iobUe Eqtiipment) 

^i^ll A^tomobUe Mechanics 

;3Sack A^eavy Equip. Mechanics 
lllfi^ A^lrcraft mechanics 
:itl''tf $11^11 Engine Repairmen 
flt4 : /Service Station Attendants < 
31^^ Oilers 

^eavy Machinery) . 

S14t Millwrights. 

Si^ .Mttstrisl Atechinery Repairmen 
SH6 M^M k Cooling ^stem Mechanics 



(Small Machinery) - 

31€4 Office Machine Repairmen 

3166 Telephone Installers- Repair men 

3168 Radio and TV Repairmen 

3168 Appliance Repairmen 

(Instruments) 

3184 Jewelers 

3186 Instrument Repairmen 

^ <•■ 

34 . BUm3I?«3 MAINTENANCE ^ ' 
OCCUPATIONS 

(Commercial Building) 

3422 PuUding.Maliitenance Men 

(Cleaning) 4 ' 

3484 Room Maids ^ 
J455 Janitors 

3456 Domestic Service Workers . . 

41 AGRICULTURAL & FORESTRY ^gS. 

'^Forestry) ^ 

4124 Foresters — 
4126 Fish and Wildlife Specialists 
4128 Fore^ry Aides 

(Horticttltare) 

4144 Groundskeepers and Gardeners ^ 
4146 Floral Designers 



(Comn^rcial Agriculture) 

4164 Farmers anil Farm Managers 

4166 Farm Ww^s 

4168 Seasonal Farm Laborers 



42 CONSTUUCrj'ION CX;CI]PATK)NS 



45 TIMBER PRODfJCTg OCC U PA TIO NS 



4222 Fowtlcrm<?n 
4242 Halnterii 
4244 I'loHliTrrs 

4246 Ccniudl ami CJoncretr Kini&hcrs 

4254 CarpfiiliTH 

4204 Hricklaycrn 

4274 - iniintlicrs 
■ 42tfi HcK>r Lnyv.vH 

4276 JltKifers 
* 42BS ^ofiulruction I^aborera 

4218 ' Jftaiiroad Laborers 



43 T0m> PRODUCTS OCCUPATIONS 

4324 mkcrs * 

4326 Meat Cutters 

432| Commercial Fishermen 

434i* ;Cimncry Workers 

,. :v. . ^^>' 

44 ■ TfeXTILK;^ AN I) APPAIi KL . 
' : a.<jCtnil'ATJ()NS . 

(tt^mio Manufacturing) 

^ 44t4 Textile Machine* Operators 

_ (d/tpparei Manufacturing) 

4442 Ctoihes Designers- Patternmakers 
444# Seamstresses .and Tailors ' 
44<8' Sewing. Machine Operators 

(Laundry) 

4464 Laundry L Dry Cleaning Workers 
. {Other) 

44S4 Upholsterers 
4490^ Aoe Repairmen 



45 H Fallers and Backers 
45 J 6 Choker setter s 

(Sawttiill and Plywood) 



(Pulp and Paper) s • 

4574 Pulp and Paper Workers 

(Furniture) 

4584 Furniture Wfeking Machine Oprs, 
4586 Cabinetmakers. 

47\ GRAPHIC ARTS OCCUPATIONS 

4724\ Commercial Artists it Designers 
4734 ^ Photographers 
4766 Printli^ Occupations 



(Raining and Casting) 

5421 Mefal Refining Occupations 

5422 Metalworking Patternmakers 



4522 ^wmill. Log Handling Oc^s* 

4524 Plywood Log and Block Handlers 

4526 Veneer Production Occupations 

4528 Planer Mill Occi^tions 

4532 Siwmill &twin^ Occupations^ 

4534 Sawmill Drying Occupations 

4536 Sawmill Greem^hainmen 

4538 Lumber Graders and Inspectors 

4542 Sawmill Waste Recovei:»y Occups, - 

4544 Veneer Drying C^cupations . - 

4546 Veneer &tlvage & Upgrading decs/ 

.4648 Plywodi Lay- Up Occupations V 

4552 Plyvrood Finishing Occupations 

4554 Plywood Laborers * 

4&56 Wbodwbrking^^Machinfe Operators 

4559 Sawmill Laborers 



54 METAL WORKING OCCUPATIONS 

*5 
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54 METAL WORK. OCCSg (Cont, ) 
(Refining & Casting <^ont« ) 

S424 Moiaers ' . 

5426 Foundry VVorkers 

(lifochining)^ 

5462 Tool and Die Makers 

5464 Machinists 

5468 Saw Filers an'd Tool Sharpeners 

5472 Machine Tool Operators 

{Meta^oining aiid Fabricating) 

§442 Welders , 

S4S4 Sheet Metal Workers 

5486 Body and Fender Repairmen 

54*88 Blacksmith h Forge Shop Workers 



56 , ELECTRICITY h ELECTRONICS OCCS* 



61 TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS 
(Managerial and Technical) 

6126 Air Traffic Controllers 
6128 Railroad Conductors 

(Transportation Equipment Operators) 

6142 Bus and Taxi Drivers 
6144 Truck Drivers 
6152 Bulldozer Operators 
6154 Operjiting Engineers 
6156 Yarding and Loading Occupations . 
6158 Industrial Truck Operators 
'.. 

(Other) 

6172 Railroad Engineers and Firemen 
6174 Railroad Br^kemen and Switchmen 
6184 / SSiip Officers and Engineers 
6188 Pilots and Flight Engineers 





<Ele(:tricity) 


71 . 


STOCK CONTROL O.CCUPATIOKS 


5624 


•Linemen ' 


7112 


Car iLpaders 




Electricians k Eibct« Repairmen 


7114 


Warehousemen 






7116 


Slipping aiid Receiving Clerks 




(Electronics^ Technical) ^ 


7118 


' Stock Clerks ■ • 






7122 


Rfail Carriers 


5664 


-^^oadcast Technicians 


7124 


Nevrspaper Carriers 






7126 


Packers and Wrappers 




(Electronics^ Manufacturing) 


7134 


Box Boys 






7164 


Libr&rians 


5686 


Electronics Assemblers 

V 


7166 


Library Assistants 




♦ 


74 ' 


SALES OCCUPATIONS 



5>, OTHER PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 

5014 Petroleum Processing Oscups, 

5gi8 Rubber ^ Chemical: Process Occs. 

S§24. _ Rubber and Plastics Fabricators 

SB26 Procluction Painters k Finishers 

6S44 .Fwerhouse Firemen 

S946 Sewage Plant Operators 

5i66 . Production ^^ssemblers 

6982 Hand Craftsmen 



7414 Commodities Salesmen 

7416. Securities Salesmen 

7416 'Insurance Salesirien 

7417 Real Estate Salesmen 

7418 Automobile Salesmen 

7422 Business ^rvices Salesmen 

7434 Routemen 

7454 Salespersons 

7484 Sales Clerks m 
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liU - >1> '>»:^ OIK J K ICWMATIONS 
<<If)okiri^^) ^ ^. , 

7824 Chefs and Dinner Cooks 
1B2U Fry Cooks 

(Serving) 

7852 Bartenders 

7854 Waiic^rs and Waitresses 

7856 Stewards and Stewardesses 

(Clean- up) 

78S4 Kitchen Helpers 
7888 Bus Doys 



. M IlKAI/ni HMUVICK OCCUPATIONS 

-CAdministrutivo, Diagnosis) 

. ' 8M2^^ Physicians 
811St^; Dentists 
4114 ^^eriflarians 5'^^ 
8flS "Optometrists / %. 
,81 IB dietitians 
8J.17 ;.-Miysician^s Assistants 

(Treatment) 

8124 Pharmacists 

8120 Physical Therapists 

8128 l^ech and Hearing ^eciatists 

. (Nursing) . " 

81.62 Registered Nurses 

8164 Licensed, Practical Nurses 

|166 ?Jurse Aides and Orderlies 

^ 8.174 D.ental tlygienists 

.8176. Dental Assistants 

8182 Morticians^ 

8184 ^rbers 

81 86 Cosmetologists , , 



m SOCIAL SKHVIC3'; OCCUPATIONS 

(Guidance) 

8414 Counselors 

8416 Caseworkers 

. 8418 Psychologists ^ * . 

8424 &x:ial Service Speciali^s 

8428 Social Service Aides 

8432 Lawyers 

8436' Clergymen 

(Education) 

8454 University and College Teachers 

8456 Elementary & Secondary Teachers 

8458 Education Program Specialists 

8459 ChUd Care Workers 

(Recreation) 

8482 BfKircation Program Directors 
8486 Recreation Leaders . - 

8488 Recreation Aides 

94 PROTECTIVE SERVICE (X!CUPATIONS 

9414 Law Enforcement Offices 

9426 Firemen 

9436 Military Enlisted Men 

9476 Watchmen 



98 ART AND ENTERTAINMENT - 

. . OCCUPATIONS 

9824 Radio and Television Announcers 

9842 Models ' 

9866 Performing Artists 
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GLOSSARY 



Area * refers to the geographic area of the state for which occupational: 

info.r]aatlon has been localized 
Area Code - code nuober designating geographic areas for localized 

information' (00 « coioKin file, 99 « statewide file, 26 » Portland, 
^ 20 » iane County, 06 « Coos-Curry Counties, etc*,) 
ATTIt ^ Attribute file, displays <^Sf responses that correspond to - 

requirements for an occupation 

MB * Bibliography file .. . 

" SLS - Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U^S« Departi^nt of Labojr 

■ * -' ^ 

CIS - Career Information Syst^, tte organization that^develops inforaa- 

tlon, manages delivery; systess, imd delivers information to usera* \^ 
CIS Board - the governing body of the Career Information System Consortli& 
CIS Coordinators - those persons deslgnate4 and trained to guide the 
- usage of the information delivery systeM in each particular sctool . 

r or agency Vhere it Is used / 
CIS Consortium - the cooperative of Oregon agencies supporting CIS 
Cluster - refers to groupings of occupations based' on a common characterr 
is tic such as tasks, function, or skills and knowledges^ Some have 
been designated as **Career Education. Cluster^'* by State Department 
of Education ° " * 

£»0«6* - Council of Governments 

'^Bion Section - the portion of the occupational descriptions containing 

Information Which applies to all a^s of this State 
&^uter Printouts r printed copies of files, used, with the Keedle-Sort ^, 
CSPA - School of Cosmuilty Service and Public Affairs on the University 
t^-fy*^ Oregon campus, i^re the CIS Office of the Director, is housed 

Delivery Systems - any systematic process for delivering career information 

" / Includes exploratory and information retrieval cos^nents. The compu- 
ter version and the needle-sort are the delivery syst^s o^ CIS 

DESC - occupational description file stored^nd accessible in the co^>uter0 

D«0*L* - U,S/ Deaprtment of Labor 
. D,0*tV- Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

I3hmp a printout of an entire file, e«g« a description file or the school 
file 

D«V«R« - Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Oregon Department 
of Human Resources 

^C^ Educational Coordinating Council of the State of Oregon 
E*D, - Oregon ^loyment Division (es^loyment security agency) of the 
Oregon Department of Human Itesources 
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EDUC - i^he educational and training information file of OIAS 

Education Components - the Preparation, Programs of Education and Training, 

and. School files. Development funded by Fund for the Improvement of 

Post-Secondary Education 
E.S. - Employment Service, a branch of the Oregon Employment Division 



9 j 

.F*t.P.S.E. " Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education, the 
Federal funding source for the Educational Components project 
Ftle^*- each specific area of computer storage which contains occupational 
descriptions, visits. Programs of Education and Training, etc,,^ 

GATB -/General Aptitude Test Battery — an aptitude test widely used in 

Employment Division Offices ' . ^ 

GATB—^nterest Checklist - a computerized scoring of the C^TB and the 
J U.S, Employment Servlde Interest Checklist relating the r^aults to 
/D.O.T. worker trait groups (also called "search") , ^ - 

"HP - Hewlett-Packard computers wiilch nin the CIS co^uter programs. 

. Currently HP itioclels IJOOO C and HP 2M0 F run the CIS programs, . \ 

IBM 360 - Internatloaial Business Machines Model 360 Coiiq>uter, Originally 
th^ 0IAsV5ogram was tun on'^an IBM 360 ^ 

lED - Intermediate EdCicatlon District, county educational service districts 

In-Service - the ba^slc introduction and instruction gli^n to counselors, * 
c^^reer education coprdlnatprs, and persons using the' System in their- 
schools* or agencies ^ . ' 

I PAR - a community resource scheduling center in Portland 

J*.I,S. - Job Information Serv^ice, an Information center within Employment 

. Division offices ./ ' 

Job .Bank Op enings Suimaary (JBOS) - monthly suimnaries of E*S. Job Bank 
transactions, on microfiche 

M^A* ^ Manpower Administration of the U*S* Department of Labor " 
Manpower Economists - area economists working for the State Employment 

Division local offices * * . 
WITCOM - >the Portland Metropolitan Area computer facility operated by 

Multnomah County Intermediate Education District 
MIC -Manpower Information Clearinghouse, the program planning assistance 

function of CIS . 
MtiS - Manpower Training Information System, a raanagen^nt and planning 

Information system for local program planners under development by 

the Manpower Information Clearinghouse and Lane County 

Needle-Sort - the manual card^sort delivery system used by CIS Jo deliver 

occupational and educational Information 
N*I*E. - National Institute of Education 

NOIS - National Occupational Information Service, the' new Department of - 
> 'Labor office responsible for implementation of occupational informa- 
tion systems natidnwide ' 
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OES - Occupational, Employment Survey, a aeries of employer surveys used 
to produce occupational employment statdstics^' 

Offi# of High School Relations - the division of the Chancellor's Office 
''in the State System of Higher Education responsible for high school- 
college^ relations. 

OlAS Occupational Information Access System, t1ie original computer 

delivery system of CIS 
*On-line - refers to the immediate availability of ii\formation and programs 
•^n thtf computer. The OIAS programs and Information files are on-line 

OSSHE - Oregon State System of Higher Education . ^ 

OTZii * Oregon Total Informaition System, the Eugene based computer service 
providing computer services to elementary and secondary schools in 
several areas of the st'ate outside the Portland Ifetropolitan area 

.^BEST - the quest ionnnarie by which the, System user can .tegln an organized 
v exploration of o^ccupations , , ^ ^ . ' 

-^ST listo- the list of occupations printed oiit for the System ^user after 

\. the user haaTltt- put hi^gr her QUEST re^p^nses. ^ . 

QIIEST-2 - a sub-project of 6^ Involving develoj^i^nt of a revised ' 

questionnaire which substitutes It^terest and temperament factors -for 
the dat^-people*things approach o^. the cu^-rent C^ST questionnaire^ ^\ / 

R & is * Research and Statistics section of the Oregon Emp^yment division 
Regional Career Education Coordind^|ors staff of State D^prtment of > ^ 
Education and intermediate eu«ation districts wb^ cc^rdinate career ^ 
education (Services . Maiay serve :^gional coordinator^ for CIS, 
.as well > , ; 

Service Agreements - the contractual dociiments under which CtS {Provides* 
services to schools and agencies, including responalbllltles to be 
discharged and the fees for such services . ^ . 

SOS *' Oregon State Departi^nt of Educatidri 

STATPG - the computer program that keeps account of programs and "files' 

being used ^ 
Standards for Use - a statement of the conditions established by the CIS 

Board and basic responsibilities required of institutions or agencies 

using the CIS information delivery systems 
S,U*T.O.E. • Self^l^derstanding Through Occupational Exploration, a career 

exploration: class taught in many Oregon junior high schools 



^Teletype terminal - a device used to access the coo^uter version in %hools 
. and agencies . ^ 

Update * the process whereby lAie information files are revised and made 

current 
UPDATE; - the CIS newsletter 

User - refers either to the individual persoa who uses one of the delivery 
systems or a school or agency where the ISystem is installed and in 
use ^ ' 

User's Handbook - a booklet for the individual user i4iich contains the 
. QUEST questionnaire, occupation, programs, and school lists, and 
instruction far using the delivery system 

U,S.O.E. • U*S* Office of Education 
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VISIT - a file available on-line In the computer whereby local area u^ers 
can get names, addresses, and ,phone numbers to contact persons 
working in different occupations 

V.R*D. - Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Oregon Department o| ^^'^ 
Human Resources ^ ^ 



XPLOR - an tnformatloti file on-line in the computer system which contains 
information about Explorer Scout Posts concentrating on specific 
careers and how to contact them 
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